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PREFACE. 

I  HAVE  written  this  short  biography  of  my  father  it 
the  request  of  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company,  expressly 
for  the  young.  I  have  little  that  is  new  to  tell,  the  sub- 
ject having  already  been  exhaustively  treated  in  Mr. 
Forster's  "  Life,"  and  in  our  own  published  "  Letters." 
I  have  tried  to  collect  every  incident  which  will  be 
most  likely  to  interest  and  to  appeal  to  young 
people ;  and  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  use 
my  father's  own  words,  I  have  done  so.  If  the 
reading  of  this  little  book  be  the  means  of 
making  any  boys  and  girls  love  and  venerate  the 
Man — before  they  can  know  and  love  and  venerate 
the  Author  and  the  Genius — I  shall  have  accom- 
plished   my    task    with    a   thankful    and    a   grateful 

heart 
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JJook  h 

CHILDHOOD. 

ON  the  high  road  in  Kent  between  Rochester  and 
Gravesend.  there  stands,  in  the  middle  of  a 
garden,  a  pretty,  rather  oid-fashioned  red-brick  house. 
It  is  a  little  off  the  road,  but  is  distinctly  visible  from 
there,  as  there  is  a  break  in  the  trimly  cut  yew  hedge, 
to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  a  view  of  two 
beautiful  large  old  cedars,  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
plantation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  be- 
long to  the  owner  of  the  house.  I  am  writing  of 
many,  many  years  ago,  but  the  house  still  stands, 
looking  much  the  same  now  as  it  did  then,  from  this 
view  of  it. 

A  "very  queer  small  boy,"  who  lived  with  his 
parents  at  Chatham,  used  to  walk  up  to  the  house — it 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill — on  holidays,  or  for  a 
great  treat,  just  to  look  at  it,  as  the  little  fellow  had  a 
wonderful  liking  and  admiration  for  the  house,  and  it 
was  to  him  like  no  other  house  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
would  walk  up  and  down  with  his  father,  gazing  at  it 
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with  delight,  while  the  father  would  t<ll  him  that 
perhaps  if  he  worked  hard,  and  was  industrious,  and 
grew  up  to  be  a  man,  he  might  some  day  live  there 
himself,  or  in  some  house  like  it.  And  this  idea  must 
have  seemed  to  the  child  like  some  beautiful  but  im- 
possible fairy  tale. 

The  name  of  this  house  was  Gad's  Hill  Place;  the 
name  of  the  "  very  queer  small  boy "  was  Charles 
Dickens.  He  was  born  at  Landport,  m  Portsea,  on 
Friday,  the  7th  of  February,  18 12,  his  father, 
who  was  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay-office,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Portsmouth  at  that  time ;  and  when  the 
family  moved  to  Chatham,  the  little  fellow  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  years  old. 

He  must  have  been,  even  as  a  mere  baby,  a  won- 
derfully observant  child,  for  he  himself  has  told  how 
distinctly  he  remembers  first  beginning  to  v/alk,  and 
seeing  his  mother  kneeling  on  the  floor,  while  he 
went  unsteadily  between  her  and  the  servant.  He 
remembered,  too,  the  front  garden  to  the  house  in 
Portsea,  where  he  used  to  play  with  his  little  elder 
sister,  Fanny,  from  which  he  was  taken  away  when 
he  was  only  two  years  old.  He  was  carried  into 
Portsmouth  one  day  to  see  the  soldiers  at  exercise, 
and  when  he  went  back  there  twenty-five  years  after- 
wards, he  recollected  perfectly,  and  recognised  the 
military  parade  ground  which  he  had  first  looked  upon 
with  his  baby  eyes.  He  always  said  he  believed  that 
children   could   remember   a   great   deal    more   than 
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grown-up  people  gave  them  credit  for,  and  took 
impressions  and  remembrances  from  their  babyhood 
which  were  never  forgotten.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  little  book 
will  agree  with  him  in  this. 

The  Dickens  family  remained  at  Chatham  until 
Charles  was  nine  years  old.  Here,  his  mother  taught 
him  to  read  ;  and  in  writing  about  his  own  childhood, 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  a  dim  recollection  of  these 
lessons,  and  of  her  teaching  him  the  alphabet,  and 
of  how  puzzled  he  used  to  be  at  the  various  shapes 
of  the  big  black  letters  ;  and  that  in  after  life, 
he  never  looked  at  the  letters  O  and  S,  which  were 
the  easiest  to  be  remembered,  without  these  old 
recollections  coming  back  very  vividly  to  his  mind. 

After  this,  he  went  to  a  day-school  for  boys  and 
girls  with  his  sister  Fanny.  When  he  returned  to 
Chatham,  years  afterwards,  he  found  that  the  house 
had  been  pulled  down.  But  he  remembered  that  the 
school  was  over  a  shop,  that  he  went  up  steps  to  it, 
that  he  often  grazed  his  poor  knees  in  climbing  these 
steps,  and  when  he  tried  to  scrape  the  mud  off  his 
boot,  it  was  with  a  very  unsteady  little  leg. 

He  remembered,  also,  how  childhood  exaggerates 
all  it  sees,  and  how  he  had  thought  that  Rochester 
High  Street  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  streets, 
that  the  clock  in  this  same  street  was  a  perfect  wonder 
for  beauty  and  size,  and  that  the  town-hall  was  so  fine 
a  ])lace  that  he  had  set  it  up  in  his  mind  as  the  model 
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on  which  the  i^^cnic  c^i  the  lamp  built  the  palace  for 
Aladdin.  How  changed  when  he  came  to  see  it  all 
ac^ain  !  But  how  dear  to  every  one  of  us  are  our  o\vri 
innocent  childish  fancies ! 

He  was  a  very  small  and  sickly  boy  at  this  time, 
and  suffered  from  frequent  violent  attacks  of  pain, 
which  prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  games  and 
amusements  of  other  boys,  so  that  he  never  was  great 
at  cricket,  marbles,  peg-top,  prisoner's  base,  hide-and- 
seek,  or  any  of  those  games  in  which  most  boys  de- 
light. But  though  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
them  himself,  he  was  a  very  sociable  little  fellow,  and 
loved  to  be  with  his  friends  and  companions,  and 
would  watch  them  by  the  hour  together  as  he  lay 
upon  the  grass,  with  a  book  almost  always  in  his 
hands.  For  being  debarred  from  playing  as  other 
children  did,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  so 
that  as  he  grew  up,  he  felt  that  his  delicate  health  in 
childhood  had  given  him  a  real  blessing  in  his  man- 
hood. Books  were  to  him  his  very  existence,  and  he 
read  every  sort  and  kind  which  came  in  his  way.  He 
not  only  read  them,  but  lived  in  them. 

His  father  had  a  small  store  of  books  in  an  empty 
room,  and  these  books  became  the  very  life  of 
the  child.  They  fed  his  imagination,  and  fancy 
made  him  hope  for  something  beyond  that  time 
and  place  ;  and  if  there  was  anything  in  them 
which  was  hardly  reading  for  a  child,  he  could 
see     no    harm    in    them,    and    took    nothing    but 
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good  out  of  them.  The  "  Arabian  Nights  "  and  the 
"  Tale  of  a  Genie,"  were  his  constant  friends  and 
companions,  and  he  was  faithful  to  them  and  fond 
of  them  all  his  life  long.  In  his  troubles — and 
all  children  have  their  troubles,  which  may  seem 
small  to  grown-up  people,  but  very  large  indeed 
to  childish  hearts — he  would  fly  to  these  friends 
for  comfort,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of  all  care 
or  sorrow,  in  the  wonders  he  could  read  about. 
And  although  he  was  diligent  at  his  lessons,  poring 
over  them  and  going  rather  blunderingly  along  that 
difficult  road,  he  always  found  time  to  read  his 
beloved  books.  Sometimes,  for  weeks  together,  he 
would  BE  one  of  the  people  he  was  reading  about, 
a  Tom  Jones,  or  a  sea-captain,  or  whatever  character 
was  most  interesting  to  him  at  the  time.  Very 
often  when  his  little  companions  were  at  play,  he 
would  sit  on  his  bed,  and  read.  Every  barn  in  the 
neighbourhood,  every  stone  almost  about  the  church, 
was  made  to  have  some  connection  with  these 
books,  and  was  made  to  stand  for  some  place, 
or  some  incident,  made  celebrated  in  them. 

When  you  read  all  the  books  which  he  wrote,  you 
will  see  how  very  often  he  goes  back  to  those  days, 
and  how  gratefully  and  delightedly  he  remembered 
the  stories  and  the  people  which  came  to  bear  him 
company  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy  indeed. 

For  instance,  in  his  story  of  the  "  Christmas 
Carol  " — which  no  doubt  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  I 
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am  w  riting  this  little  book  for,  have  already  read — 
when  the  ghost  of  Christmas  Past  shows  Scrooge  him- 
self a  boy  at  school  again,  we  see  the  author's  love  for 
his  old  childish  book  friends.  But  I  will  quote  a  part 
of  the  simple,  touching  picture  for  those  who  may  not 
)'et  have  read  the  book. 

The  spirit  takes  the  old  Scrooge  and  makes  him 
see  himself  as  he  used  to  be,  a  boy  at  school  again. 
"  They  went,  the  ghost  and  Scrooge,  across  the  hall, 
to  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  opened  before 
them,  and  disclosed  a  long,  bare,  melancholy  room, 
made  barer  still  by  lines  of  plain  deal  forms  and  desks. 
At  one  of  these  a  lonely  boy  was  reading  near  a 
feeble  fire,  and  Scrooge  sat  down  upon  a  form,  and 
wept  to  see  his  poor  forgotten  self  as  he  had  used  to  be 

"The  spirit  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  pointed  to 
his  younger  self,  intent  upon  his  reading.  Suddenly 
a  man  in  foreign  garments,  wonderfully  real  and  dis- 
tinct to  look  at,  stood  outside  the  window,  with  an  axe 
stuck  in  his  belt,  and  leading  by  the  bridle  an  ass 
laden  with  wood. 

"'Why,  it's  AH  Baba  ! '  Scrooge  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy.  '  It's  dear  old  honest  Ali  Baba !  Yes,  yes,  I 
know.  One  Christmas  time,  when  yonder  solitary 
child  was  left  there  all  alone,  he  did  come,  for  the  first 
time,  just  like  that.  And  Valentine,  and  his  wild 
brother  Orson  ;  there  they  go !  And  what's-his-name, 
who  was  put  down  in  his  drawers,  asleep,  at  the 
gate  of  Damascus  ;    don't  you  see  him  t      And    the 
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Sultan's  groom  turned  upside  down  by  the  Genie  ; 
there  he  is  upon  his  head  !  Serve  him  right  !  I'm 
glad  of  it.  What  business  had  he  to  be  married  to 
the  princess  ? 

" '  There's  the  parrot !  Green  body  and  yellow 
tail,  with  a  thingt-like  a  lettuce  growing  out  of  the  top 
of  his  head  ;  there  he  is  !  "  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,"  he 
called  him,  when  he  came  home  again  after  sailing 
round  the  island.  "  Poor  Robin  Crusoe  !  where  have 
you  been,  Robin  Crusoe  ? "  The  man  thought  he  was 
dreaming,  but  he  wasn't.  It  was  the  parrot,  you 
know.  There  goes  Friday,  running  for  his  life  to  the 
little  creek  !     Halloa  !     Hoop  !     Halloo  ! '  "  ^ 

He  has  written  such  a  pretty  account  of  a 
Christmas  tree,  with  his  own  remembrances  of  such 
things  when  he  was  a  child,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  copy  some  of  it  here. 

"  I  have  been  looking  on  this  evening  at  a  merry 
company  of  children  assembled  round  that  pretty 
German  toy,  a  Christmas  tree.  The  tree  was  planted 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  round  table,  and  towered  high 
above  their  heads.  It  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  a 
multitude  of  little  tapers,  and  everywhere  sparkled  and 
glittered  with  bright  objects.  There  were  rosy- 
cheeked  dolls  hiding  behind  the  green  leaves ;  and 
there  were  real  watches  (with  movable  hands,  at  least, 
and  an  endless  capacity  of  being  wound  up)  dangling 
from  innumerable  twigs  ;  there  were  French-polished 

*  Ey  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 
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tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  wardrobes,  eight-day  clocks, 
and  various  other  articles  of  domestic  furniture  (won- 
derfully made  in  tin  at  Wolverhampton),  perched 
among  the  boughs,  as  if  in  preparation  for  some  fairy 
house-keeping ;  there  were  jolly,  broad-faced  little 
men,  much  more  agreeable  in  appearance  than  many 
real  men,  and  no  wonder,  for  their  heads  took  off  and 
showed  them  to  be  full  of  sugar-plums  ;  there  were 
fiddles  and  drums  ;  there  were  tambourines,  books, 
work-boxes,  paint-boxes,  sweetmeat-boxes,  peep-show 
boxes,  and  all  kinds  of  boxes  ;  there  were  trinkets  for 
the  elder  girls,  far  brighter  than  any  grown-up  gold 
and  jewels ;  there  were  baskets  and  pin-cushions  in 
all  devices  ;  there  were  guns,  swords,  and  banners ; 
there  were  witches  standing  in  enchanted  rings  of 
pasteboard  to  tell  fortunes  ;  there  were  teetotums, 
humming-tops,  needle-cases,  pen-wipers,  smelling- 
bottles,  conversation  cards,  bouquet-holders ;  real 
fruit  made  artificially  dazzling  with  gold  leaf; 
imitation  apples,  pears,  and  walnuts  crammed  with 
surprises ;  in  short,  as  a  pretty  child  before  me  de- 
lightedly whispered  to  another  pretty  child,  her 
bosom  friend,  'There  was  everything,  and  more!' 
This  motley  collection  of  odd  objects,  clustering  on 
the  tree  like  magic  fruit,  and  flashing  back  the  bright 
looks  directed  towards  it  from  every  side — some  of  the 
diamond  eyes  admiring  it  were  hardly  on  a  level  with 
the  table,  and  a  few  were  languishing  in  timid  wonder 
on  the  bosoms  of  pretty  mothers,  aunts,  and  nurses— 
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made  a  lively  realisation  of  the  fancies  of  childhood  ; 
and  set  me  thinking  that  all  the  trees  that  grow,  and  all 
the  things  that  come  into  existence  on  the  earth,  have 
their  wild  adornments  at  that  well-remembered  time. 

"  Being  now  at  home  again,  and  alone,  the  only 
person  in  the  house  awake,  my  thoughts  are  drawn 
back  by  a  fascination,  which  I  do  not  care  to  resist,  to 
my  own  childhood.  I  begin  to  consider,  what  do  we 
all  remember  best  upon  the  branches  of  the  Christmas 
tree  of  our  own  young  Christmas  days,  by  which  we 
climbed  to  real  life  ? 

"  Straight  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  cramped  in 
the  freedom  of  its  growth  by  the  encircling  walls  or 
soon-reached  ceiling,  a  shadowy  tree  arises,  and  look- 
ing up  into  the  dreamy  brightness  of  its  top — for  I 
observe  in  this  tree  the  singular  property  that  it 
appears  to  grow  downward  towards  the  earth — I  look 
into  my  youngest  Christmas  recollections! 

"  All  toys  at  first,  I  find.  Up  yonder,  among  the 
green  holly  and  red  berries,  is  the  Tumbler  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  who  wouldn't  lie  down,  but 
whenever  he  was  put  upon  the  'floor  persisted  in 
rolling  his  fat  body  about  until  he  rolled  himself  still, 
and  brought  those  lobster  Qy^s  of  his  to  bear  upon  me, 
when  I  affected  to  laugh  very  much,  but  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  was  extremely  doubtful  of  him.  Close 
beside  him  is  that  snuff-box  out  of  which  there  sprang 
a  demoniacal  counsellor  in  a  b-lack  gown,  with  an 
obnoxious  head  of  hair,  and  a  rod  cloth  mouth,  wide 
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open,  who  was  not  to  be  endured  on  any  terms,  but 
could  not  be  put  away  either ;  for  he  used  suddenly, 
in  a  highly  magnified  state,  to  fly  out  of  mammoth 
snuff-boxes  in  dreams,  when  least  expected.  The  card- 
board lady  in  a  blue  silk  skirt,  who  was  stood  up 
against  the  candlestick  to  dance,  and  whom  I  see  on 
the  same  branch,  was  milder,  and  was  beautiful. 

"  I  never  wondered  what  the  dear  old  donkey  with 
the  panniers — there  he  is  ! — was  made  of  then  !  His 
hide  was  real  to  the  touch,  I  recollect ;  and  the  great 
black  horse  with  the  round  red  spots  all  over  him,  the 
horse  that  I  could  even  get  upon — I  never  wondered 
what  had  brought  him  to  that  strange  condition,  or 
thought  that  such  a  horse  was  not  commonly  seen  at 
Newmarket. 

"  Oh,  the  wonderful  Noah's  Ark  !  It  was  not  found 
seaworthy  when  put  in  a  washing-tub,  and  the  animals 
were  crammed  in  at  the  roof,  and  needed  to  have  their 
legs  well  shaken  down  before  they  could  be  got  in, 
even  there — and  then,  ten  to  one  but  they  began  to 
tumble  out  at  the  door,  which  was  but  imperfectly 
fastened  with  a  wire  latch  ;  but  what  was  that  against 
it !  Consider  the  noble  fly,  a  size  or  two  smaller  than 
the  elephant ;  the  lady-bird,  the  butterfly — all  triumphs 
of  art  1  Consider  the  goose,  whose  feet  were  so  small, 
and  whose  balance  was  so  indifferent^  that  he  usually 
tumbled  forward  and  knocked  down  all  the  animal 
creation.  Consider  Noah  and  his  family  like  idiotic 
tobacco  stoppers  ;  and  how  the  leopard  stuck  to  warm 
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little  fingers,  and  how  the  tails  of  the  larger  animal:; 
used  gradually  to  resolve  themselves  into  frayed  bits 
of  string  ! 

"  But  hark  !  the  Waits  are  playing,  and  they  break 
my  childish  sleep  !  What  images  do  I  associate  witn 
the  Christmas  music,  as  I  see  them  set  forth  on  the 
Christmas  tree !  Known  before  all  the  others,  keep- 
ing far  apart  from  all  the  others,  they  gather  round 
my  little  bed.  An  angel  speaking  to  a  group  of 
shepherds  in  a  field  ;  some  travellers,  with  eyes  up- 
lifted, following  a  star ;  a  baby  in  a  manger  ;  a  child 
in  a  spacious  temple,  talking  with  grave  men  ;  a  solemn 
figure,  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face,  raising  a  dead 
girl  by  the  hand  ;  again,  near  a  city  gate,  calling  back 
the  son  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier,  to  life  ;  a  crowd  of 
people  looking  through  the  open  roof  of  a  chamber 
where  He  sits,  and  letting  down  a  sick  person  on  a 
bed,  with  ropes  ;  the  same,  in  a  tempest,  walking  on 
the  water  to  a  ship  ;  again,  on  a  sea-shore,  teaching  a 
great  multitude ;  again,  with  a  child  upon  His  knee, 
and  other  children  round ;  again,  restoring  sight  to 
the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
health  to  the  sick,  strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to 
the  ignorant ;  again,  dying  upon  a  cross,  watched  by 
armed  soldiers,  a  thick  darkness  coming  on,  the  earth 
beginning  to  shake,  and  only  one  voice  heard, '  For- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

"  Still,  on  the  lower  and  maturer  branches  of  the 
tree,   Christmas    associations   cluster   thick.      School 
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books  shut  up  ;  Ovid  and  Virgil  silenced  ;  the  Rule  of 
Three,  with  its  cool,  impertinent  inquiries,  long  dis- 
posed of;"*  occ,  &c.,  and  so  the  paper  goes  on,  full  of 
childish,  fantastic,  funny,  and  beautiful  thoughts. 

His  passion  for  books  led,  naturally  enough,  to  his 
trying  to  write,  and  he  wrote  for  himself  and  his  young 
companions  a  tragedy  called  "  Misnar,  the  Sultan  of 
India" — founded  no  doubt  upon  the  Tales  of  the  Genii 
— which  they  acted  together.  Little  Charles  could 
recite  wonderfully  well,  and  sing  comic  songs  especi- 
ally well,  so  that  he  became  quite  a  celebrity ;  and 
being  very  small  was  often  hoisted  up  upon  a  table 
while  he  gave  some  of  his  performances. 

He  was  intensely  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre,  to 
which  he  was  first  taken  at  a  very  early  age  ;  but  even 
then  he  could  fathom  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  stage, 
and  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  when  the  witches 
in  Macbeth  re-appeared  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  and  King  Duncan,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  dead  and  buried,  walked  on  to  the  stage  again, 
calHng  himself  by  quite  another  name. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  went  to  a  boys' 
school,  where  he  must  have  worked  hard  and  well,  for 
the  master  very  soon  discovered  that  his  little  pupil 
was  a  child  of  unusual  cleverness.  And  years  after- 
wards, when  he  was  writing  "  Pickwick,"  this  school- 
master sent  him  a  silver  snuff-box,  in  remembrance  of 
the  old  school-days,  and  in  admiration  for  the  work  he 
•  By  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 
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was  then  about ;  but  Charles  Dickens  remembered 
praise  far  more  precious  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
school  examination,  when  he  recited  some  piece,  and 
received  a  double  encore ! 

Although  such  a  sickly  and  suffering  child,  he  was 
full  of  fun  and  merriment,  and  was  always  ready 
to  take  a  foremost  part  with  his  school-fellows  in  any 
acting,  singing,  or  practical  joke.  But  his  high  spirits 
never  led  him  to  do  a  mean  or  unkind  action. 

There  was  a  playground  belonging  to  this  school 
*n  which  he  used  to  pass  as  much  of  the  day  as 
he  could,  and  where  he  and  his  friends  went  through 
— in  play — all  sorts  of  wonderful  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments, rescuing  beautiful  maidens  shut  up  in  dun- 
geons, slaying  the  wicked  tyrants  who  were  guilty  of 
such  deeds,  being  rewarded  for  their  noble  conduct 
by  having  the  hands  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
maidens  given  them  in  marriage,  and  so  on.  And 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  revisiting  many  of 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  it  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  find  that  this  play-ground,  with  its 
hedges,  its  beautiful  trees,  its  buttercups  and  daisies, 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  of  it  left  but  a  hard  dusty  road. 

Soon  after  he  was  nine  years  old  his  father  was 
recalled  from  Chatham  to  London,  and  the  Chatham 
house  being  given  up,  the  boy  had  to  leave  the 
place  he  loved  so  dearly,  had  to  leave  all  the  beautiful 
surroundings,  the  woods  and  fields,  Rochester  with 
11^.  » 
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its  old  cathedral  and  castle,  and  beautiful  Cobham 
Park.  No  more  gay  regiments  to  watch  at  exercise. 
No  more  little  yachting  trips  with  his  father  to  Sheer- 
ness,  upon  the  Medway,  gay  and  bright  with  many 
ships  and  barges  ;  no  more  watching  his  companions 
at  their  games  ;  no  more  quiet  times  in  his  own  little 
room  with  his  beloved  books.  He  must  leave  the 
place  where  he  had  spent  some  years  of  his  ailing, 
sickly  life  so  happily,  so  quietly,  and  so  contentedly 
— leave  it  for  ever  ! 

This  first  wrench  from  his  early  childhood's  asso- 
ciations and  pleasures  made  a  sore  in  the  sensitive, 
loving  little  fellow's  heart,  which  was  never  wholly 
cured,  and  which  impressed  itself  upon  him  all  the 
more,  as  the  time  which  followed  was  a  terrible  era 
in  the  boy's  life. 

The  night  before  coming  away  his  good  school- 
master came  in  while  all  the  packing  was  going  on, 
and  gave  Charles  a  copy  of  Goldsmith's  "  Bee "  as 
a  keepsake,  which  the  boy  kept  for  many  a  year.  He 
was  to  be  taken  to  London  inside  the  stage-coach^  and 
long  afterwards,  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  published  papers 
how  he  had  never  forgotten,  through  all  those  years, 
the  smell  of  the  damp  straw  with  which  the  inside  of 
the  coach  was  carpeted,  or  how  solitary  and  dreary 
he  felt,  the  only,  and  very  small,  passenger,  and  how 
it  rained  the  whole  way,  and  how  very  much  more 
wet  and  cheerless  a  thing  altogether  life  seemed  to  be, 
than  he  had  expected  and  had  hoped  to  find  it ! 
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His  father  at  this  time  was  getting  into  money- 
difficulties  ;  great  economy  and  retrenchments  had  to 
be  practised,  and  the  home  at  last  had  to  be  found  in 
a  poor  and  squalid  part  of  London.  There  could  be 
no  companions  for  the  child  in  such  a  place,  and  he 
became  solitary  and  neglected,  and  utterly  hopeless 
of  bettering  his  sad  condition.  His  books  were  gone, 
his  schooling  was  gone,  and  he  used  to  sit  up  in  his 
little  garret-room,  thinking  of  all  he  had  lost,  and 
longing  with  all  his  heart  to  be  back  at  school,  and  to 
be  taught  something  once  more. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think,  being  the  child  he  was, 
that  he  could  have  been  so  neglected  and  uncared 
for.  He  sank  into  a  little  drudge,  cleaned  the  boots, 
took  care  of  his  sisters  and  brothers,  and  did  the 
errands  of  the  poor  house. 

What  he  missed  most  sorely  was  the  companion- 
ship of  boys  of  his  own  age.  At  this  time  his  sister 
Fanny  was  elected  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  it  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  to  see  her 
go  away  to  begin  her  education^  while  he  was  left 
behind,  without  a  hope  of  any  more  schooling,  or  any 
way  of  improving  himself.  Still  his  mind  was  always 
active,  always  taking  in  and  living  upon  what  he  saw 
around  him,  and  weaving  dreams  and  romances  as  he 
walked  about  the  different  parts  of  London.  He 
was  still  subject  to  serious  attacks  of  illness,  and  was 
still  "  a  very  small  boy "  for  his  age.  He  used  to 
visit  an  uncle  and  a  godfather,  v/ho  were  very  kind  to 
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the  solitary  lad,  and  these  visits  seem  to  be  the  only 
"treats"  of  that  time.  His  comic-singing  came  into 
play  again,  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  kind 
men  and  their  friends. 

Matters  were  going  on  very  badly  in  the  poor 
home.  Mrs.  Dickens  tried  to  set  up  a  school,  which 
was  to  make  their  fortune,  and  then,  thought  the  boy, 
"perhaps  even  I  might  go  to  school  myself!"  But 
it  came  to  nothing.  And  a  harder  time  yet  was  in 
store  for  the  struggling  family,  and  a  time  for  Charles, 
which  went  well  nigh  to  break  his  heart. 

Mr.  James  Lamert,  a  relative  who  had  once  lived 
with  the  Dickens  family,  seeing  how  the  little  fellow 
was  employed,  and  knowing  how  poor  the  parents 
were,  proposed  that  he  should  come  into  his  busi- 
ness— a  large  blacking  warehouse — and  make  himself 
as  useful  as  he  could.  His  parents  agreeing  to  this 
proposal,  he  was  sent  o{{  one  Monday  morning  to 
begin  this  new  life.  His  work  was  to  consist  in 
covering  the  pots  of  blacking,  tying  them  up,  and 
trimming  them  off  neatly ;  and  in  uneducated  boys 
and  men,  of  the  poorest  and  lowest  class,  he  was 
to  find  his  daily  and  constant  companions. 

What  the  quick,  sensitive,  imaginative  and  deli- 
cate-natured  boy  suffered,  at  finding  himself  sunk 
into  such  a  life,  and  into  such  hopeless  companion- 
ship, into  such  abject  drudgery,  no  words  can  express. 

One  would  have  thought  that  something  surely 
might  hwave  been  spared  to  send  him  to  a  school,  to 
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give  him  the  chance  of  improving  himself,  and  the 
hope  of  doing  something  and  being  something  in 
the  world,  a  hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  his 
eager,  restless,  sensitive  heart,  ever  since  he  was  born, 
one  may  say.  But  no  such  hope  or  chance  was 
given  to  him.  No  advice,  no  help  of  any  kind. 
The  little  fellow  had  to  battle  with  this  cruel, 
uncongenial  life  alone,  unaided,  hopeless,  and  almost 
despairing. 

His  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  the 
exception  of  his  sister  Fanny,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  lived  in  a  poor  part  of 
London,  too  far  away  from  the  blacking  warehouse 
for  him  to  go  and  have  his  dinner  with  them  ;  so  he 
had  to  carry  his  food  with  him,  or  buy  it  at  some 
cheap  eating-house,  as  he  wandered  about  the 
streets,  during  the  dinner  hour.  They  were  allowed 
half  an  hour  for  tea.  When  Charles  had  enough 
money  he  would  buy  some  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter.  When  the  poor  little  pocket  was 
empty,  he  wandered  about  the  streets  again,  gazing 
into  the  shop  windows,  or  turned  into  Covent 
Garden  Market  to  look  at  the  beautiful  fruits  and 
flowers. 

But  Saturday  night  was  a  happier  time  for  the 
solitary  boy,  longed  for  and  looked  forward  to,. all  the 
week.  How  proud  he  used  to  feel  at  walking  home 
with  six  shillings — his  salary — in  his  pocket,  and  how 
he  would  look  in  at  all  the  shop  windows  and  think 
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what  he  would  buy !  Hunt's  roasted  corn  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee  was  much  used  at  that  time,  and 
he  often  bought  it,  and  had  it  for  his  breakfast  on  the 
Sunday. 

Then  sometimes  on  his  way  home  he  would  go, 
for  a  great  treat,  into  one  or  two  of  the  many 
shows,  which  were  in  full  swing  in  that  part  of 
London,  on  Saturday  evenings. 

There  was  also  a  cheap  periodical  called  the 
Portfolio^  which  he  had  a  great  fancy  for,  and 
which  he  would  often  buy  and  carry  home. 

During  this  time  the  old  Mr.  Dickens  was 
confined  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  and  all  hope  of 
any  arrangement  being  made  with  his  creditors 
having  to  be  given  up,  Mrs.  Dickens  and  the  children 
left  the  house  in  Gower  Street,  and  took  up  their 
abode  with  him  in  the  Marshalsea,  Charles  being  sent 
to  lodge  with  an  old  lady  in  Camden  Town.  On 
each  Sunday  he  fetched  his  sister  Fanny  from  the 
Academy  in  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and 
they  both  walked  together  to  the  prison,  where  the 
day  was  passed,  and  the  brother  took  his  sister 
back  at  night,  before  going  to  his  own  solitary  little 
room. 

He  had  now  given  up  all  hope  of  his  condition 
being  bettered  in  any  way,  and  although  quite  heart- 
broken and  weighed  down  with  despair  at  the 
hardness,  the  humiliation,  and  the  bitterness  of  his 
life,    he    made    no    complaint,    and  never    for   one 
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moment  allowed  his  fellow-workers  to  guess  at 
the  anguish  he  suffered. 

And  now,  too,  as  in  everything  he  undertook  all 
through  his  life,  he  did  his  very  best,  and  worked 
faithfully  and  honourably  at  his  hateful  calling,  and 
gained  the  respect  of  those  about  him,  who,  in 
their  treatment  of  him,  showed  and  acknowledged  his 
superiority.  He  was  quick  and  handy  at  his  work, 
and  quite  as  skilful  as  any  of  the  other  boys. 

His  affectionate  nature  suffered  keenly  at  being  so 
entirely  cut  off — excepting  on  the  Sundays — from  all 
his  family,  and  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  beg  his  father  to  let  him  look  for  a  room 
nearer  the  prison,  where  he  would  not  be  so 
entirely  separated  from  them  all,  as  he  was  in 
Camden  Town.  This  request,  the  first  and  only 
remonstrance  the  boy  had  suffered  to  pass  his  lips, 
was  made  with  so  many  tears,  and  with  such  earnest 
entreaty,  that  his  father's  kind  heart  was  touched, 
and  a  back-attic  was  found  close  by,  into  which  the 
boy  moved. 

His  delight  in  his  new  lodgings  was  chiefly,  that 
being  so  near  to  the  prison,  he  was  once  more  able 
to  belong  to  the  family  circle  ;  and  he  got  up  very 
early,  and  waited  outside  until  the  gates  were  open, 
when  he  went  in  and  breakfasted  "  at  home,"  return- 
ing there  for  his  supper  at  night,  and  going  to 
his  own  poor  room  at  nine.  The  prison  gates  were 
closed  at  ten. 
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He  was  fortunate  in  having  a  very  kind  old  land- 
lord, who  had  a  quiet  old  wife,  and  an  innocent,  kind, 
lame  grown-up  son.  They  were  all  very  good  to  the 
boy,  and  one  night,  when  he  was  seized  with  one  of 
the  old  attacks  of  pain,  they  all  three  sat  up  with 
him,  and  were  about  his  bed  until  morning.  He  had 
a  similar  attack  once  in  the  warehouse,  when  Bob 
Fagin — his  fellow-worker — was  also  very  kind  to  him, 
and  made  up  a  bed  of  straw  on  the  floor,  and  brought 
him  blacking-bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  to  put  to 
the  suffering  side.  And,  after  waiting  upon  him  as  he 
rolled  all  day  in  agony  upon  the  straw,  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  him  safely  home  at  night,  Bob  being 
much  the  elder  of  the  two.  But  Charles  was  too 
proud  to  let  him  into  the  secret  of  the  prison,  so  he 
evaded  Bob's  kind  intention,  and  walked  back  alone. 
His  father's  affairs  being  still  in  the  same  state,  all  the 
needful  ceremonies  for  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  had  to  be  gone  through.  The 
condition  of  the  statute  was  that  the  wearing  apparel, 
and  other  personal  matters  retained,  should  not  ex- 
ceed ^20  in  value,  and  Charles's  wardrobe  had  also  to 
be  inspected. 

His  going  to  show  himself  to  the  official  appraiser 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  as  his  poor,  shabby  little 
suit  and  hat  could  not  have  been  worth  many  shillings. 
But  he  went  in  some  fear  and  trembling,  lest  a  big, 
old-fashioned  silver  watch,  which  he  had  had  from 
a  grandmother,  and  by  which  he  set  great  store  as  a 
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most  valuable  possession,  should  be  over  and  above 
the  stipulated  sum  of  i^20  ! 

About  this  time,  his  father  had  a  legacy  left  to  him  ; 
a  small  legacy,  but  large  enough  to  enable  him  to 
leave  the  Marshalsea,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the 
prison  life  for  ever.  But  nothing  was  done  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  patient  boy,  no  attempt  made  to 
take  him  away  from  the  warehouse,  and,  excepting 
that  he  was  better  fed,  and  lived  at  home,  his  life  went 
on  just  as  before. 

He  was  present  one  day,  with  some  members  of 
his  family,  to  see  the  prizes  given  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  when  Fanny  Dickens  was  one  of 
the  successful  candidates.  But  he  could  hardly  bear 
the  sight,  and  never  had  felt  the  degradation  and 
humiliation  of  his  life  so  acutely  as  he  did  then.  To 
feel  what  was  in  him,  to  be  so  full  of  the  great  and 
noble  aspirations  which  his  genius,  even  then,  had  put 
into  his  heart  and  brain,  to  feel  how  utterly  powerless 
he  was  to  raise  himself  from  his  degraded  position, 
and  then  to  see  his  sister  able  to  cultivate  her  talents 
and  abilities,  and  to  distinguish  herself,  through  all  the 
advantages  of  a  hrst-rate  education,  was  almost  more, 
as  I  have  said,  than  the  poor,  neglected  boy  could 
bear.  But  there  was  no  envious  feeling  in  his  generous 
heart.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  sister,  and  was 
very  proud  of  her,  not  only  on  account  of  her  musical 
talent,  but  also  on  account  of  her  great  industry. 

At  last  his  father  and  James  Lamert  had  a  violent 
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quarrel — something  about  Charles,  although  he  never 
knew  exactly  what  had  taken  place — and  he  left  the 
blacking  warehouse,  and  that  dark  page  of  his  life  was 
closed. 

Charles  Dickens  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twelve  years  old  when  he  left  the  warehouse,  and  was 
still  a  very  small  boy  for  his  age. 

This  is  a  sad  story  ;  but  in  describing  the  boy's 
childhood  it  cannot  be  left  untold. 

It  is  touching  to  see  how  unselfishly  the  poor 
little  fellow  bore  his  degraded  life,  and  how  un- 
soured  his  beautiful  nature  came  out  from  the  trials 
of  that  sad  time.  He  never  blamed  any  one  for 
it,  and  loved  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters 
with  all  the  warmth  of  his  sensitive  nature.  For 
his  father,  in  particular,  he  had  a  very  tender  love, 
and  writing  about  him  he  says :  "  I  know  my 
father  to  be  as  kind-hearted  and  generous  a  man 
as  ever  lived  in  the  world.  Everything  that  I  can 
remember  of  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children, 
or  friends,  in  sickness  or  affliction,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  By  me,  as  a  sick  child,  he  has  watched 
night  and  day,  unweariedly  and  patiently,  many 
nights  and  days.  He  never  undertook  any  business, 
charge,  or  trust,  that  he  did  not  zealously,  con- 
scientiously, punctually,  honourably  discharge.  His 
industry  has  always  been  untiring." 

As  he,  a  small  and  sickly  child,  went  about  his 
work    doing  his    duty   to    and  by  his    parents,    and 
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keeping  himself  pure  and  unstained  by  the  very 
brightness  and  uprightness  of  his  character,  so  in 
after  years,  and  through  all  the  years  his  parents 
lived,  did  he  do  his  duty  to  and  by  them,  and 
was  ever  the  best  and  most  generous  of  sons. 

His  own  children  never  heard  their  father  allude 
in  any  way  to  his  childish  days,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  "  very  queer  small  boy's "  love 
for  the  pretty  house  on  the  hill  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  his  death  that  they  knew  the  little  history 
of  their  father's  Cvir'.y  y^'^rs,  wiucii  you  have  just  been 
reading". 


YOUTH   AND   MANHOOD. 

Now  begins  a  brighter  time  in  the  Hfe  of  Charles 
Dickens,  and  we  find  him  at  school  once  more, 
and  associating  with  boys  of  his  own  age  and 
station.  You  will  read  a  description  of  the  school 
some  day  in  a  paper  he  wrote  about  it,  and  about  the 
various  animals  the  boys  used  to  keep  in  their  desks 
and  boxes  and  in  all  sorts  of  queer  places  where  they 
could  possibly  be  hidden,  and  about  one  little  white 
mouse,  which  performed  all  manner  of  wonderful  tricks, 
and  which  eventually  tumbled  into  the  inkstand,  and 
was  drowned. 

He  remained  at  this  school  nearly  two  years, 
and  was  a  little  over  fourteen  when  he  left  it.  He 
gained  many  prizes  while  there,  and  was,  as  usual,  a 
great  favourite  with  his  school-fellows,  being  always 
possessed  of  wonderful  animal  spirits,  full  of  fun 
and  humour,  and  full  also  of  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. He  must  always  have  been  unusually  considerate 
to  the  smaller  boys  ;  and  one  can  imagine  his  being 
their  staunch  champion,  his  earlier  years  having  made 
him  peculiarly  sensitive  to  anything  like  oppression 
or  injustice. 
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He  was  a  very  handsome,  bright,  high-spirited  boy 
at  this  time,  with  beautiful  curly  hair.  He  was  full  of 
fun  and  merriment,  delighted  in  practical  jokes, 
and  was  the  leader  in  all  boyish  frolics  and  amuse- 
ments ;  but  in  his  wildest  spirits  he  was  always  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  never  did  a 
thing  to  hurt  or  wound  his  school-fellows. 

He  took  to  writing  tales,  and  circulated  them 
among  the  boys,  who  had  formed  a  kind  of  reading 
club  among  themselves.  He  was  also  the  active  leader 
in  all  theatrical  entertainments,  in  which  amusement 
he  took  special  delight  all  through  his  life. 

A  few  months  after  he  left  school,  his  father  got  him 
a  situation  as  clerk  to  a  Mr.Blackmore,  an  attorney, who, 
being  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  was  glad  to  give 
employment  to  the  bright,  clever  youth.  He  went 
toMr.  Blackmorein  May,  1827,  and  left  in  November, 
1828.  While  in  his  office,  Charles  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  making  use  of  his  great  power  of  ob- 
servation, and  was  already  taking  in,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  various  peculiarities  of  character,  to  be 
afterwards  made  use  of  in  his  own  fictitious  creations. 
And  v/e  can  see,  by  his  writings,  at  what  an  early 
age  this  power  of  observation  began,  and,  even  as  a 
perfect  baby,  how  wonderfully  it  was  exercised  and 
retained. 

After  Charles  Dickens  left  Mr.  Blackmore's  office, 
he  spent  at  least  eighteen  months  in  trying  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  post  of  a  newspaper  Parliamentary  re- 
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porter.  He  worked  hard  and  steadily  at  the  difficult 
study  of  shorthand,  and  to  improve  himself  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  he  became  a  constant  and  most 
diligent  student  in  the  British  Museum  reading- 
room.  His  love  for  books,  and  his  earnest  desire  for 
knowledge  and  self-improvement,  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  derived  wonderful  benefit  from  these 
eighteen  months'  study,  to  which  he  often  referred  as 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  periods  of  his  life. 

Any  one  talking  to  him  in  after  years  about  books, 
and  things,  would  hardly  credit  how  little  real  educa- 
tion he  had  had  as  a  boy. 

But,  apart  from  his  own  natural  genius,  the  great 
secret  of  his  success  was  that,  whatever  he  did, 
whether  great  or  small,  he  put  his  whole  heart  into  it, 
and  did  his  very  best. 

It  was  his  favourite  maxim  that,  "  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  He  never  undertook 
a  thing,  whether  of  pleasure  or  business,  without  mak- 
ing it,  for  the  time,  tJie  object  of  his  life.  And  you 
will  find  that  in  this^  as  in  many  other  ways,  he  makes 
David  Copperfield  speak  for  him,  when  he  lays  down 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  hero's  life. 

As  a  child,  as  a  lad,  as  a  youth,  we  have  seen  how 
these  rules  were  kept ;  and  as  we  follow  his  life  to 
manhood,  we  shall  see  how  they  are  still  kept  and 
treasured. 

It  was  from  having  heard  that  a  great  many 
clever  and  distinguished  men  had  begun  life  as  Parlia- 
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mentary  reporters  that  the  idea  first  came  to  him  of 
making  such  a  calling  his  profession,  and  although  a 
friend  had  warned  him  that  to  attain  a  perfect  pro- 
ficiency in  all  the  mysteries  of  shorthand  was  about 
the  most  difficult  thing  he  could  undertake,  he  was 
not  to  be  daunted,  but  entered  on  the  study  of  it 
heart  and  soul.  He  has  given  a  funny  description  of 
the  mysteries  of  shorthand,  which  shows  also  a  few  of 
the  extraordinary  complications  and  difficulties  of  it ; 
all  the  more  in  his  case  as,  having  bought  a  book  as 
a  guide,  he  was  determined  to  master  the  art  alone, 
and  otherwise  unaided. 

But  he  worked  on,  and  became  at  last  one  of  the 
quickest  and  cleverest  reporters  of  his  time.  He  had, 
with  the  help  of  the  little  book  he  bought,  invented  a 
wonderful  system  of  shorthand  writing,  which  he 
taught,  years  and  years  afterwards,  with  great  suc- 
cess and  immense  pleasure  to  himself,  to  a  young 
relative. 

Charles  Dickens  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he 
at  last  entered  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  reported,  at  different  times,  for  several 
newspapers  ;  and  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
old,  he  became  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, which  was  the  most  important  post  he  had  yet 
held. 

But,  shortly  before  this,  a  much  more  important 
step  had  been  taken  by  him — although  then  he  knew 
not  how  important — for  he  had  written  his  first  paper, 
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and  had  seen  it  appear  in  print.  This  event — such  an 
important  one  in  his  life — greatly  agitated  and  ex- 
cited him,  and  filled  his  eyes  to  overflowing  with  such 
tears  of  joy  and  pride  that  he  tells  us  he  had  to  turn 
into  Westminster  Hall  to  recover  himself,  and  to 
master  his  emotion. 

After  this  first  paper  appeared,  he  wrote  constantly 
for  the  same  magazine,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
took  the  name  of  Roz.  It  was  a  nickname  given  by 
him  to  his  youngest  brother,  and  was  a  household 
word  in  the  family  long  before  he  began  to  write,  and 
so  he  came  to  adopt  it  for  his  own  name. 

He  was  still  going  on  with  his  reporting.  The 
work  was  hard,  and  required  great  self-denial  and 
punctuality,  great  diligence  and  exactness.  He 
would  often  be  ordered  to  start  upon  some  journey  on 
the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  would  have  to  be 
back  by  a  given  time.  Travelling  was  a  very  different 
matter  then  from  what  it  is  now.  The  roads  were 
rough,  bad,  and  dangerous,  and  accidents  were  con- 
stantly happening  to  the  horses,  or  harness,  or  post- 
chaises,  or  the  post-boys  would  get  tipsy,  or  a  hundred 
things  would  happen  to  delay  the  traveller's  journey. 
The  reporter  would  sometimes  have  to  write,  with  a 
feeble  lantern  for  his  only  light,  while  the  horses  tore 
along  in  the  dead  of  night,  over  bad,  jolting  roads,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  But  he  was  bound  to  be  back  at 
the  newspaper  office,  with  his  report,  whatever  hap- 
pened.    And  to  the  severe  training  which  such  a  life 
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demanded,    Charles    Dickens  always   considered    he 
owed  much  of  his  success  in  after  life. 

Many  years  later,  in  making  a  speech  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  he  thus 
describes  his  reporting  career  : — "  I  am  not  here  ad- 
vocating the  case  of  a  mere  ordinary  client  of  whom  I 
have  little  or  no  knowledge.  I  hold  a  brief  to-night 
for  my  brothers.  I  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  Parliamentary  reporter  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  I  left  it — I  can  hardly  believe  the  inexor- 
able truth — nigh  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  pursued  the 
calling  of  a  reporter  under  circumstances  of  which 
many  of  my  brethren  here  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception. I  have  often  transcribed  for  the  printer,  from 
my  shorthand  notes,  important  public  speeches  in 
which  the  strictest  accuracy  was  required,  and  a  mis- 
take in  which  would  have  been  to  a  young  man 
severely  compromising,  writing  on  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern,  in  a  post-chaise 
and  four,  galloping  through  a  wild  country,  and 
through  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the  then  surprising 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  very  last  time  I 
was  at  Exeter,  I  strolled  into  the  Castle  yard  there  to 
identify,  for  the  amusement  of  a  friend,  the  spot  on 
which  I  once  '  took,'  as  we  used  to  call  it,  an  election 
speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  at  the  Devon  contest,  in 
the  midst  of  a  lively  fight  maintained  by  all  the  vaga- 
bonds in  that  division  of  the  county,  and  under  such  a 
pelting  rain,  that  I  remember  two  good-natured  col- 
o 
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leagues,  who  chanced  to  be  at  leisure,  held  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  my  note-book,  after  the  manner  of 
a  state  canopy  in  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  I  have 
worn  my  knees  by  writing  on  them  on  the  old  back  row 
of  the  gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have 
worn  my  feet  by  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous 
pen  in  the  old  House  of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be 
huddled  together  like  so  many  sheep  kept  in  waiting, 
say,  until  the  woolsack  might  want  re-stuffing.  Re- 
turning home  from  exciting  political  meetings  in  the 
country  to  the  waiting  press  in  London,  I  do  verily 
believe  I  have  been  upset  in  almost  every  description 
of  vehicle  known  in  this  country.  I  have  been,  in  my 
time,  belated  on  miry  by-roads,  towards  the  small 
hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London,  in  a  wheelless 
carriage,  with  exhausted  horses  and  drunken  post- 
boys, and  have  got  back  in  time  for  publication,  to 
be  received  with  never-forgotten  compliments  by  the 
late  Mr.  Black,  coming  in  the  broadest  of  Scotch, 
from  the  broadest  of  hearts  I  ever  knew. 

"  These  trivial  things  I  mention  as  an  assurance  to 
you  that  I  never  have  forgotten  the  fascination  of 
that  old  pursuit.  The  pleasure  that  I  used  to  feel  in 
the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of  its  exercise  has  never 
faded  out  of  my  breast.  Whatever  little  cunning  of 
hand  or  head  I  took  to  it,  or  acquired  in  it,  I  h^ive  so 
retained  as  that  I  fully  believe  I  could  resume  it  to- 
morrow, very  little  the  worse  from  long  disuse.  To 
this  present  year  of  my  life,  when  I  sit  in  this  hall,  or 
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where  not,  hearing  a  dull  speech  (the  phenomenon 
does  occur),  I  sometimes  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
moment  by  mentally  following  the  speaker  iii  the  old, 
old  way ;  and  sometimes,  if  you  can  believe  me,  I 
even  find  my  hand  going  on  the  table-cloth,  taking  an 
imaginary  note  of  it  all."  And  this  indeed  was  quite 
an  ordinary  habit  of  his.  That  he  should  have  found 
so  great  a  "  fascination  "  in  the  work  is  easily  to  be 
understood  when  one  considers  the  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency he  attained  in  it.  Among  eighty  or  ninety 
reporters,  he  held  the  very  highest  place,  not  only  for 
his  accuracy  in  reporting,  but  for  his  marvellous 
quickness  in  transcribing. 

About  this  time  he  became  very  intimate  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  spending  most  of  his 
spare  hours  with  them,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  en- 
livening them  with  his  high  spirits  and  practical  jokes. 
Mrs.  Hogarth  has  told  the  following  anecdote.  They 
— the  Hogarth  family — were  sitting  together  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  house  they  then  occupied,  a  little 
way  out  of  London,  when  suddenly  a  young  man, 
dressed  as  a  sailor,  jumped  in  at  the  window,  danced 
a  hornpipe,  whistling  the  tune,  jumped  out  again,  and 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  Charles  Dickens  walked 
gravely  in  at  the  door,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
shook  hands  all  round,  and  then,  at  the  sight  of  their 
puzzled  faces,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1 836,  he  married  Catherine,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Hogarth.     The  young 
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couple  went  for  a  time  to  a  village  situated  between 
Rochester  and  Gravesend,  and  one  can  imagine  how 
often  he  must  have  taken  his  wife  to  look  at  the  red- 
brick house  he  had  loved  as  a  "  very  queer  small  boy/^ 
and  which  he  continued  to  love  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  was  already  becoming  famous.  Since  the  time 
when  he  had  seen  his  first/r/;//^^/ piece,  and  had  turned 
in  to  Westminster  Hall  to  hide  his  joyful  emotion, 
he  had  written  many  others  under  the  title  of 
"  Sketches  by  Boz,"  and  now  his  "  Pickwick  "  was  to 
place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  English  authors — a 
place  which  he  has  kept  ever  since,  and  will  keep  as 
long  as  English  literature  lasts. 

I  cannot  help  wishing  sometimes  that  I  were  like 
some  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom  this  little  Life  is 
written,  and  had  all  his  books  yet  to  read.  There  is 
not  one  among  those  boys  and  girls,  I  do  believe,  who 
will  not  thoroughly  enjoy  and  love  the  books,  and  get 
to  think  of  some  of  the  characters  in  them  as  real 
friends  who  have  grown  up  with  them  and  become  a 
part  of  their  lives. 

As  a  boy,  though  sickly  and  often  ailing,  he  is 
always  described  as  a  handsome  and  bright-looking 
lad,  and  as  a  young  man  he  was  singularly  handsome. 
There  was  a  portrait  painted  of  him  in  1839,  which 
must  have  been  wonderfully  like  him  at  this  time,  and 
of  which  j\Ir.  Thackeray  said  :  "As  a  likeness  it  is 
perfectly  amazing.  A  looking-glass  could  not  render 
a  better  fac-sijnile.     We  have  here  the  real  identical 
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man  Dickens,  the  inward  as  well  as  the  outward  of 
him." 

And  a  celebrated  writer  (Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala),  in  describing  his  appearance  at  this  time,  says : 
"  There  is  also  a  very  characteristic  sketch  of  the 
youthful  Dickens  in  an  etching  by  George  Cruikshank, 
illustrating  one  of  the  '  Sketches  by  Boz,'  and  in 
which  both  the  author  and  the  artist  are  depicted  with 
wands  in  their  hands,  as  stewards  at  a  public  dinner 
at  the  *  Freemason's  Tavern ; '  but  for  grace  and 
refinement  and  intellectual  force  we  must  go  to 
Maclise's  canvas,  and  ponder  over  that  exquisite 
delineation  of  the  young  man  with  the  long  silky  hair, 
the  fascinating  smile,  and  the  marvellous  clear  and 
inquiring  eyes  which,  even  from  the  copper  plate,  seem 
to  follow  the  beholder  everywhere. 

"  This  was  the  Charles  Dickens  who,  in  high  satin 
stock  and  double  breast  pin,  in  glossy  frock-coat  and 
velvet  collar,  in  cut  velvet  waistcoat  and  glistening 
chain,  was,  in  the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
one  of  the  best-looking  and  best-dressed  young  fellows 
about  town  ;  or  who,  a  few  years  later,  in  a  blue  frock, 
white  vest,  and  white  trousers,  looked  even  nattier  and 
comelier. 

■  "  This  was  the  brilliantly  successful  young  author 
who,  without  effort,  as  it  seemed,  had  risen  from  the 
lowest  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  of  literature  ; 
who,  the  day  before  yesterday,  as  it  were,  lawyer's 
clerk,  reporter  at  the  police-court,  shorthand  writer  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  gallery,  scribbler  of  fugitive 
articles  in  an  evening  paper,  found  himself  suddenly 
followed,  admired,  courted,  lionised,  almost  idolised, 
b}'  almost  all  that  was  wealthy  and  dignified  and 
beautiful  in  society." 

This  is  a  very  charming  description  of  the  young 
author.  He  must  always  have  been  something  of  a 
dandy,  and  certainly  must  always  have  had  a  liking, 
which  amounted  rather  to  a  passion,  for  gay  and 
bright  colours.  And  as  at  this  time  the  fashion 
allowed  to  male  attire  more  scope  for  display  than  it 
does  now,  so  one  can  imagine  that  some  of  his 
waistcoats  must  have  been  of  a  most  gorgeous 
description. 

Take  the  following  picture  of  a  waistcoat,  for 
instance,  which  he  once  asked  the  loan  of  from  a 
friend  : — 

"It  was  a  remarkable  and  precious  waistcoat, 
wherein  certain  broad  stripes  of  blue  or  purple  disported 
themselves  as  by  a  combination  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, too  happy  to  occur  again.  I  have  seen  it 
on  your  manly  chest.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  the  cold 
light  of  morning — with  feelings  easier  to  be  imagined 
than  described.  Lend  me  that  waistcoat  for  five 
minutes.  I  am  bidden  to  a  wedding,  and  my  artist 
cannotj  I  find  (how  should  he  T),  imagine  such  a 
waistcoat.  Let  mo  show  it  to  him  as  a  sample  of  my 
tastes  and  wishes  ;  and — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — eclipse  the 
bridegroom ! " 
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Mr.  Forster  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  his 
appearance,  as  he  was  then,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Hterary  career. 

And  Leigh  Hunt  said  of  him  :  "  What  a  face  is 
his  to  meet  in  a  drawing-room  !  It  has  the  Hfe  and 
soul  in  it  of  fifty  human  beings." 

For  myself,  I  cannot  say  how  far  back  I  can 
actually  remember  his  dear  face.  But  I  know 
I  can  recollect  it  without  a  moustache  or  beard, 
when  both  the  sensitive,  powerful,  and  beautiful  mouth 
and  the  firm  chin  were  visible ;  and  when  he  grew 
older  and  the  beard  and  moustache  were  grizzled,  and 
his  hair  became  very  thin,  and  the  face  was  lined  and 
worn,  it  was  still  the  most  beautiful  and  lovable  of  all 
faces  in  the  world.  It  was  always  delightful  to  watch 
him,  and  the  wonderful  and  quickly  changing  expres- 
sion of  his  face  as  he  talked,  sometimes  so  grave,  so 
earnest,  with  a  searching  look  in  his  deep  eyes  as  if  he 
could  look  into  your  very  heart,  and  as  if  it  would  be 
impossible  to  meet  those  eyes  with  a  bad  or  mean 
thought  in  your  own  heart,  sometimes  with  a  smile 
and  laughing  eyes,  which  seemed  to  throw  sunshine 
and  merrimont  all  about  him,  but  always  with  a 
fascination  no  one  could  resist,  and  with  the  mxost 
delightful  and  most  sympathetic  voice  that  was  ever 
heard. 

He  had  a  very  spirited  and  characteristic  manner 
of  holding  his  head  slightly  thrown  back — which  turn 
of  the  head  is  exactlv  inherited  by  one  of  his  sons — 
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and  an  active,  youthful,  upright  figure,  which  never 
changed. 

While  he  was  writing  "  Pickwick,"  a  terrible  grief 
happened  to  him  in  the  sudden  death  of  his  young 
sister-in-law,  Mary  Hogarth,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  who  died  in  his  house.  Although  in  the 
course  of  time  another  sister  came  to  fill  her  place 
and  to  be  the  faithful  and  most  devoted  friend  and 
companion  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  of  his  children  in 
after  years,  the  memory  of  Mary  Hogarth  and  of  his 
love  for  her  never  died  out  of  his  heart  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Her  grave  is  at  Kensal  Green,  and  her  epitaph 
— "  Young,  beautiful,  and  good,  God  numbered  her 
among  His  angels  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen" — 
written  by  him,  can  be  seen  now.  The  memory  of 
her  sweet  nature  was  constantly  present  to  him,  and 
there  is  much  in  the  beautiful  character  of  his  ''  Little 
Nell "  suggestive  of  this  memory. 

When  he  was  writing  this  book — "  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop" — he  gave  some  directions  to  his 
friend  and  illustrator,  Mr.  George  Cattermole,  which 
may  be,  I  think,  appropriately  quoted  here. 

"  The  child  lying  dead  in  the  little  sleeping-room, 
which  is  behind  the  open  screen.  It  is  winter-time, 
so  there  are  no  flowers  ;  but  upon  the  breast  and 
pillow  and  about  the  bed  there  may  be  strips  of  holly 
and  berries,  and  such  free  green  things.  Window 
overgrown  with  ivy. 

"  The  little  boy  who  h?.d  that  talk  with  her  about 
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angels  may  be  by  the  bedside,  if  you  like  it  so ;  out 
I  think  it  will  be  quieter  and  more  peaceful  if  she 
is  quite  alone.  I  want  it  to  express  the  most  beautiful 
repose  and  tranquillity,  and  to  have  something  of  a 
happy  look,  if  death  can. 

"  The  child  has  been  buried  inside  the  church,  and 
the  old  man,  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that 
she  is  dead,  repairs  to  the  grave,  and  sits  there  all  day 
long,  waiting  for  her  arrival  to  begin  another  journey. 
His  staff  and  knapsack,  her  little  bonnet  and  basket, 
&c.,  lay  beside  him.  '  She'll  come  to-morrow,'  he 
says,  when  it  gets  dark,  and  goes  sorrowfully  home.  I 
think  an  hour-glass  running  out  would  help  the 
notion ;  perhaps  her  little  things  upon  his  knee  or  in 
his  hand. 

"  I  am  breaking  my  heart  over  this  story,  and 
cannot  bear  to  finish  it." 

And  again  : — 

"Will  you  do  a  little  tail-piece  for  the  'Curiosity' 
story  ? — only  one  figure  if  you  like — giving  some 
notion  of  the  etherealised  spirit  of  the  child  ;  some- 
thing like  those  little  figures  in  the  frontispiece.  I  am, 
for  the  time  being,  nearly  dead  with  work  and  grief 
for  the  loss  of  my  child." 

And  again  : — 

"You  can't  imagine  (gravely  I  write  and  speak) 
how  exhausted  I  am  to-day  with  yesterday's  labours. 
I  went  to  bed  last  night  utterly  dispirited  and  done 
up.     All  the  night  I  have  been  pursued  by  the  child, 
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and  this  morning  I  am  unrefreshed  and  miserable.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself." 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mary  Hogarth,  a 
little  son  had  been  born,  and  in  this  same  year 
Charles  Dickens,  with  his  wife  and  baby  boy,  left 
Furnival's  Inn,  where  the  child  was  born,  and  went  to 
live  in  Doughty  Street. 

In  these  earlier  days  of  his  literary  life,  he  was 
very  fond  of  ridingj  and  after  a  hard  time  at  his  desk 
he  would  be  off,  with  some  chosen  friend,  into  the 
country  for  a  whole  day's  ride.  Later  on,  he  would 
take  long  walks,  sometimes  during  the  day ;  some- 
times at  night.  But  through  his  life  he  found  rest 
and  recreation  in  almost  violent  exercise.  He  was 
also  fond  of  driving  at  this  time,  and  had  a  pair  of 
ponies  which  he  drove  in  a  small  open  chaise,  but 
as  these  ponies  had  a  habit  of  suddenly  darting  up 
side-streets,  or  stopping  without  any  apparent  reason, 
and  utterly  refusing  to  go  on  again,  and  generally 
misbehaving  themselves,  they  and  the  little  chaise 
were  got  rid  of,  and  a  more  suitable  conveyance 
provided  for  Mrs.  Dickens. 

He  was  always  hard  at  work,  and  always  deeply 
and  engrossingly  interested  in  the  book  in  hand.  He 
lived  in  it  and  in  the  characters  there  depicted,  and 
had  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  it,  both — it  may  be 
said  with  truth — waking  and  sleeping. 

But  he  was  always  ready  for,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  whatever  recreation  he  could  get,  and  was  in 
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those  days  very  great  at  bar-leaping,  bowling,  and 
quoits,  working  away  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
activity,  and  making  the  most  of  a  short  holiday  at 
Petersham,  where  he  had  taken  a  cottage. 

He  was  now  writing  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and 
went  into  Yorkshire  to  see  for  himself  how  the  schools 
there,  which  bore  a  terrible  name  for  cruelty  and 
oppression,  were  really  carried  on. 

While  there,  he  writes,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dickens  : 
"A  thousand  loves  and  kisses  to  the  darling  boy, 
whom  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  crawling  about  the  floor 
of  this  Yorkshire  inn.  Bless  his  heart !  I  would  give 
two  sovereigns  for  a  kiss. 

"  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  same  dreams 
which  have  constantly  visited  me  since  poor  Mary 
died  follow  me  everywhere  }  After  all  the  change  ot 
scene  and  fatigue,  I  have  dreamt  of  her  ever  since  I 
left  home,  and  no  doubt  shall  till  I  return.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  such  visions,  for  they  are  very  happy 
ones,  if  it  be  only  the  seeing  her  in  one's  sleep.  I 
would  fain  believe,  too,  sometimes,  that  her  spirit 
may  have  some  influence  over  them." 

I  shall  not  give  here  more  names  of  books  than  I 
find  necessary,  because  I  hope  you  will  know  them  all, 
and  read  them  for  yourselves  one  day.  But  at  the  end 
of  this  little  volume  you  will  find  a  full  list  of  them,  in 
case  you  would  like  to  refer  to  it,  and  get  to  know 
their  names  even  before  you  have  read  them. 

While  he  was  writing  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  he  re- 
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ceivcd  a  letter  from  a  little  boy  who  was  entirely  un- 
known to  him,  telling  him  how  he  would  like  the  book 
to  be  finished,  and  his  answer  to  the  child  is  so  funny 
and  so  nice,  that  I  think  you  will  like  to  read  it  here, 
so  I  will  copy  it  for  )'ou  exactly  as  it  was  written : — 

"Respected  Sir, 

"  I  have  given  Squeers  one  cut  on  the 
neck  and  two  on  the  head,  at  which  he  appeared  much 
surprised  and  began  to  cry,  which,  being  a  cowardly 
thing,  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  from  him 
— wouldn't  you  ? 

"  I  have  carefully  done  what  you  told  me  in  your 
letter  about  the  lamb  and  the  two  '  sheeps '  for  the 
little  boys.  They  have  also  had  some  good  ale  and 
porter,  and  some  wine.  I  am  sorry  you  didn't  say 
ivhat  wine  }'OU  would  like  them  to  have.  I  gave 
them  some  sherry,  which  they  liked  very  much,  ex- 
cept one  boy,  who  was  a  little  sick  and  choked  a 
good  deal.  He  was  rather  greedy,  and  that's  the 
truth,  and  I  believe  it  went  the  wrong  way,  which  I 
say  served  him  right,  and  I  hope  you  will  say  so,  too. 

"  Nicholas  had  his  roast  lamb,  as  you  said  he  was 
to,  but  he  could  not  eat  it  all,  and  says  if  you  do  not 
mind  his  doing  so,  he  should  like  to  have  the  rest 
hashed  to-morrow  with  some  greens,  which  he  is  very 
fond  of,  and  so  am  I.  He  said  he  did  not  like  to  have 
his  porter  hot,  for  he  thought  it  spoilt  the  flavour,  so  I 
let  him  have   it   cold.     You   should  have   seen  him 
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drink  it.  I  thought  he  never  would  have  left  off.  I 
also  gave  him  three  pounds  of  money,  all  in  sixpences 
to  make  it  seem  more,  and  he  said  directly  that  he 
should  give  more  than  half  to  his  mamma  and  sister, 
and  divide  the  rest  with  poor  Smike,  and  I  say  he  is  a 
good  fellow  for  saying  so  ;  and  if  anybody  says  he  isn't 
I  am  ready  to  fight  him  whenever  they  like — there ! 

"  Fanny  Squeers  shall  be  attended  to,  depend  upon 
it.  Your  drawing  of  her  is  very  like,  except  that  I 
don't  think  the  hair  is  quite  curly  enough.  The  nose 
is  particularly  like  hers,  and  so  are  the  legs.  She  is  a 
nasty  disagreeable  thing,  and  I  know  it  will  make  her 
very  cross  when  she  sees  it  ;  and  what  I  say  is  that  I 
hope  it  may.  You  will  say  the  same  I  know,  at  least, 
I  think  you  will. 

"  I  meant  to  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  but  I 
cannot  write  very  fast  when  I  like  the  person  I  am 
writing  to,  because  that  makes  me  think  about  them, 
and  I  like  you,  and  so  I  tell  you.  Besides,  it  is  just 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  always  go  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock  except  when  it  is  my  birthday,  and  then  I  sit 
up  to  supper.  So  I  will  not  say  anything  more  besides 
this,  and  that  is  my  love  to  you  and  Neptune  ;  and  if 
you  will  drink  my  health  every  Christmas  day  I  will 
drink  yours — come. 

"  I  am,  respected  sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend. 

"  P.S.  I  don't  write  my  name  very  plain,  but  you 
know  what  it  is,  you  know,  so  never  mind." 
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At  tnc  end  of  this  year  the  house  in  Doughty 
Street,  where  a  Httle  daugliter  had  been  born,  was 
given  up,  and  the  family  moved  into  a  much  larger 
and  better  house,  standing  in  a  good-sized  garden, 
with  a  high  wall  all  round,  so  that  no  one  could  see 
over,  and  the  garden  was  quite  quiet  and  private.  It 
was  called  Devonshire  Terrace,  and  the  house  and 
garden  remain  now,  very  little  altered  from  what  they 
were  then. 

Although  he  made  frequent  visits  abroad,  this 
house  was  the  home  of  Charles  Dickens  for  many 
years,  and  many  of  his  children  were  born  here.  It 
was  here,  too,  that  the  celebrated  raven  "  Grip  "  lived, 
flourished,  and  died.  He  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
amusement  to  his  master  and  his  master's  friends,  and 
a  source  of  some  anxiety  too,  one  may  imagine,  as, 
even  for  a  raven,  he  seems  to  have  been  unusually  in- 
quisitive, cunning,  and  mischievous,  but  so  clever  and 
talkative  that  he  was  considered  worthy  of  playing  a 
prominent  part  in  the  new  book,  "  Barnaby  Rudge." 
The  account  of  his  death  must  be  told  in  his  master's 
own  words,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Maclise : — 

"  You  will  be  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  to  hear 
that  the  Raven  is  no  more.  He  expired  to-day  at  a 
few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  He  had 
been  ailing  for  a  few  days,  but  we  anticipated  no 
serious  result,  conjecturing  that  a  portion  of  the  white 
paint  he  swallowed  last  summer  might  be  lingering 
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about  his  vitals  without  having  any  serious  effect 
upon  his  constitution.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  was 
taken  so  much  worse  that  I  sent  an  express  for  the 
medical  gentleman  (Mr.  Herring),  who  promptly 
attended,  and  administered  a  powerful  dose  of  castor 
oil.  Under  the  influence  of  this  medicine,  he  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  be  able  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.  to 
bite  Topping.  His  night  was  peaceful.  This  morning 
at  daybreak  he  appeared  better,  received  (agreeably 
to  the  doctor's  directions)  another  dose  of  castor  oil, 
and  partook  plentifully  of  some  warm  gruel,  the 
flavour  of  which  he  appeared  to  relish.  Towards 
eleven  o'clock  he  was  so  much  worse  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  muffle  the  stable  knocker.  At  half-past, 
or  thereabouts,  he  was  heard  talking  to  himself  about 
the  horse  and  Topping's  family,  and  to  add  some 
incoherent  expressions  which  we  supposed  to  have 
been  either  a  foreboding  of  his  approaching  dissolution, 
or  some  wishes  relative  to  the  disposal  of  his  little 
property  :  consisting  chiefly  of  halfpence  which  he 
had  buried  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  On  the 
clock  striking  twelve,  he  appeared  slightly  agitated, 
but  he  soon  recovered,  walked  twice  or  thrice  along 
the  coach-house,  stopped  to  bark,  staggered,  ex- 
claimed '  Halloa,  old  girl ! '  (his  favourite  expression), 
and  died. 

"  He  behaved  throughout  with  a  decent  fortitude, 
equanimity,  and  self-possession,  which  cannot  be  too 
much    admired.      I    deeply    regret    that,    being    in 
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ignorance  of  his  danger,  I  did  not  attend  to  receive  his 
last  instructions.  Something  remarkable  about  his 
eyes  occasioned  Topping  to  run  for  the  doctor  at 
twelve.  When  they  returned  together,  our  friend  was 
gone.  It  was  the  medical  gentleman  who  informed 
me  of  his  decease.  He  did  it  with  great  caution  and 
delicacy,  preparing  me  by  the  remark  that  'a  jolly 
queer  start  had  taken  place  ; '  but  the  shock  was  very 
great,  notwithstanding.  I  am  not  wholly  free  from 
suspicions  of  poison.  A  malicious  butcher  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  would  '  do '  for  him :  his  plea 
was  that  he  would  not  be  molested  in  taking  orders 
down  the  mews,  by  any  bird  that  wore  a  tail.  Other 
persons  have  been  heard  to  threaten.  I  have  directed 
a  post-mortem  examination,  and  the  body  has  been 
removed  to  Mr.  Herring's  school  of  anatomy  for  that 
purpose.  Were  they  ravens  who  took  manna  to 
somebody  in  the  wilderness  }  At  times  I  hope  they 
were,  and  at  others  I  fear  they  were  not,  or  they  would 
certainly  have  stolen  it  by  the  way. — In  profound 
sorrow,  I  am  ever  your  bereaved  friend,  C.  D.  Kate 
is  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  but  terribly  low,  as  you 
may  suppose.  The  children  seem  rather  glad  of  it. 
He  bit  their  ankles.     But  that  was  play." 

I  do  not  think  that  "  the  children "  remember 
much  about  the  first  Grip.  But  they  have  a  lively 
remembrance  of  the  second  Grip,  who  used  to  hop 
after  them  all  round  the  garden  and  peck  their  legs 
and  ankles,  and  was  especially  fond  of  going  after 
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the  yaungcst  little  girl,  who  had  very  chubby,  rosy, 
tempting  little  legs.  But  Topping,  the  coachman, 
was  really  rather  a  martyr  to  the  ravens,  for  they 
constantly  called  out  to  him — "  Topping,  your  mas- 
ter wants  you,"  upon  which  he  would  come  hurry- 
ing into  the  house ;  or,  "  Topping,  bring  round 
the  carriage  at  once,"  when  he  would  harness  the 
horse  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  bring  the  carriage 
round  to  the  front  door ;  or,  "  Topping,  what's 
o'clock  ?  "  when  he  would  leave  his  work,  and  come  into 
the  garden  to  answer  the  question.  They  spoke  so  well 
and  so  naturally  that  people  were  being  constantly 
taken  in  by  them,  to  their — the  ravens' — great  delight. 

But  Grip  the  second  did  behave  most  abominably 
to  an  eagle,  who  lived  in  a  kind  of  grotto  in  the 
garden,  to  which  he  was  chained  by  one  leg.  Directly 
the  food — raw  meat — was  brought  to  the  eagle.  Grip 
would  hop  up,  and  take  a  good  piece ;  then  he  would 
place  it  just  out  of  the  poor  bird's  reach,  stand  watch- 
ing it  until  the  eagle  had  finished  his  food,  when  he 
would  tantalise  him  still  more  by  turning  it  over  and 
over,  or  putting  it  a  wee  bit  nearer,  and  finally  eating 
it  in  the  most  deliberate  manner.  When  he  wasn't 
very  hungry,  he  would  bury  the  food,  taking  good 
care  that  the  eagle  should  see  what  he  was  about, 
and  then  hop  slowly  away,  chuckling  to  himself  in 
the  most  demoniacal  manner. 

These  were  the  very  early  days  of  Devonshire 
Terrace.      In   the    summers   the  family  removed   to 
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Broadstairs,  which  became  for  many  years  the 
favourite  sea-side  home. 

While  the  children  were  still  quite  babies — there 
were  four  now,  two  boys  and  two  girls — Charles 
Dickens  paid  his  first  visit  to  America.  The  house 
in  Devonshire  Terrace  was  let  for  the  time,  the 
children  were  placed  under  the  care  of  relations  and 
friends,  and  the  eagle  and  raven  were  sent  to  the  care 
of  a  dear  friend.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  whose  beautiful 
pictures  many  of  you  must  know,  I  am  sure.  In 
sending  the  birds  to  this  friend,  Charles  Dickens 
writes :  "  If  you,  looking  into  the  sky  this  evening 
between  five  and  six  (as  possibly  you  may  be  in  search 
of  the  spring),  should  see  a  speck  in  the  air,  a  mere 
dot,  which,  growing  larger  and  larger  by  degrees, 
appears  in  course  of  time  to  be  an  eagle  (chain  and  all) 
in  a  light  cart,  accompanied  by  a  raven  of  uncommon 
sagacity,  curse  that  good-nature  which  prompted  you 
to  say  it,  that  you  would  give  them  house-room,  and 
do  it  for  the  love  of  Boz." 

In  January,  1842,  he  started,  with  Mrs.  Dickens 
and  a  dear  faithful  maid,  for  America. 

Travelling  in  those  days  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now — ever  so  much  slower,  ever  so  much 
more  tedious ;  consequently  a  visit  to  America  was 
considered  a  much  more  important  and  a  much  more 
adventurous  undertaking  than  it  is  now ;  so  we  can 
imagine  that  the  leave-takings,  and  more  especially 
the  good-byes  to  the  children,  must  have  been  hard  to 
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bear.  They  were  too  young  to  know  much  about  it. 
But  they  can  remember  that  they  were  not  very  happy 
while  their  parents  were  away,  for  they  had  to  spend 
all  the  days  at  the  house  of  friends,  who,  although  the 
very  kindest  of  the  kind,  brought  up  their  own  children 
with  much  more  severity  and  seriousness  than  the 
little  Dickens  babies  had  ever  been  used  to,  and  they 
were  all  certainly  most  miserable  in  the  prim,  gloomy, 
unjoyful  house.  And  the  youngest  girl  would  cry  and 
sob — poor  little  mite  ! — the  whole  time  she  was  being 
dressed,  declaring  over  and  over  again  that  she  would 
"not  doe." 

Mr.  Maclise  made  a  charming  drawing  of  these 
children,  which  went  with  the  parents  to  America. 
There  is  so  much  to  interest  both  the  young  and 
old  in  this  first  visit,  and  in  my  father's  letters  from 
America,  that  I  will  quote  in  his  own  words  as 
much  as  I  can  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  those  for 
whom  this  little  book  is  written.  They  had  a  very 
bad  passage,  and  came  in  for  a  fearful  storm  and 
hurricane,  which  raged  fiercely  for  many  hours.  "  For 
two  or  three  hours  we  gave  it  up  as  a  lost  thing  ;  and 
with  many  thoughts  of  the  children,  and  those  others 
who  are  dearest  to  us,  waited  quietly  for  the  worst. 
I  never  expected  to  see  the  day  again,  and  resigned 
myself  to  God  as  well  as  I  could.  It  was  a  great 
comfort  to  think  of  the  earnest  and  devoted  friends 
we  had  left  behind,  and  to  know  that  the  darlings 
would  not  want. 
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•'  \Vc  have  eighty-six  passengers ;  and  such  a 
strange  collection  of  beasts  never  was  got  together 
upon  the  sea  since  the  days  of  the  Ark.  I  have  never 
been  in  the  saloon  since  the  first  day,  the  noise,  the 
smell,  and  the  closeness  being  quite  intolerable.  I 
have  only  been  on  deck  once ! — and  then  I  was  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  at  the  smallness  of  the 
panorama.  The  sea,  running  as  it  does  and  has  done, 
is  very  stupendous,  and  viewed  from  the  air  or  some 
great  height  would  be  grand,  no  doubt.  But  seen 
from  the  wet  and  rolling  decks,  in  this  weather  and 
these  circumstances,  it  only  impresses  one  giddily 
and  painfully.  I  was  very  glad  to  turn  away,  and 
come  below  again. 

"  In  playing  whist  we  are  obliged  to  put  the  tricks 
in  our  pockets,  to  keep  them  from  disappearing 
altogether ;  and  five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of 
every  rubber  we  are  all  flung  from  our  seats,  roll  out 
at  different  doors,  and  keep  on  rolling  until  we  are 
picked  up  by  stewards.  This  has  become  such  a 
matter  of  course  that  we  go  through  it  with  perfect 
gravity,  and,  when  we  are  bolstered  up  on  our  sofas 
again,  resume  our  conversation  or  our  game  at  the 
point  where  it  was  interrupted.  As  for  news,  we  have 
more  of  that  than  you  would  think  for.  One  man 
lost  fourteen  pounds  at  vingt-et-iin  in  the  saloon 
yesterday,  or  another  got  drunk  before  dinner  was 
over,  or  another  was  blinded  with  lobster  sauce  spilt 
over  him  by  the  steward,  or  another  had  a  fall  on 
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deck  and  fainted  ;  the  ship's  cook  was  drunk  yester- 
day morning  (having  got  at  some  salt-water-damaged 
whisky),  and  the  captain  ordered  the  boatswain  to 
play  upon  him  with  the  hose  of  the  fire-engine  until 
he  roared  for  mercy — which  he  didn't  get ;  for  he  was 
sentenced  to  look  out,  for  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  for 
four  nights  running,  without  a  great-coat,  and  to  have 
his  grog  stopped  ;  four  dozen  plates  were  broken  at 
dinner  ;  the  steward  fell  down  the  cabin  stairs  with 
a  round  of  beef,  and  injured  his  foot  severely ; 
another  steward  fell  down  after  him,  and  cut  his  eye 
open. 

"  The  baker's  taken  ill  ;  so  is  the  pastry-cook. 
A  new  man,  sick  to  death,  has  been  required  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  latter  officer,  and  has  been  dragged 
Dut  of  bed,  and  propped  up  in  a  little  house  upon 
deck,  between  two  casks,  and  ordered  (the  captain 
standing  over  him)  to  make  and  roll  out  pie-crust  ; 
which,  he  protests,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  it  is  death 
to  him  in  his  bilious  state  to  look  at.  Twelve  dozen 
of  bottled  porter  has  got  loose  upon  deck,  and  the 
bottles  are  rolling  about  distractedly  overhead.  Lord 
Mulgrave  (a  handsome  fellow,  by-the-b}'c,  to  look  at, 
and  nothing  but  a  good  'un  to  go)  laid  a  wager  with 
twenty-five  other  men  last  night,  whose  berths,  like 
his,  are  in  the  fore-cabin,  which  can  only  be  got  at 
by  crossing  the  deck,  that  he  would  reach  his  cabin 
first.  Watches  were  set  by  the  captain's,  and  they 
sallied  forth,  wrapped  up  in  coats  and  storm  caps. 
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"The  sea  broke  over  the  ship  so  violently  that 
they  were  fivc-and-tivcnty  minutes  holding  on  b}''  the 
hand-rail  at  the  star-board  paddle-box,  drenched  to 
the  skin  by  every  wave,  and  not  daring  to  go  on  or 
come  back,  lest  they  should  be  washed  overboard. 
News !  A  dozen  murders  in  town  wouldn't  interest 
us  half  as  much." 

Towards  quite  the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  writes  : — 
"We  were  running  into  Halifax,  with  Kttle  wind  and 
a  bright  moon ;  had  made  the  light  at  its  outer 
entrance,  and  given  the  ship  in  charge  to  the  pilot ; 
were  playing  our  rubber,  all  in  good  spirits  (for  it  had 
been  comparatively  smooth  for  some  days,  with 
tolerably  dry  decks,  and  other  unusual  comforts),  when 
suddenly  the  ship  STRUCK !  A  rush  upon  deck 
followed,  of  course.  The  men  (I  mean  the  crew  !-— 
think  of  this)  were  kicking  off  their  shoes,  and  throw- 
ing off  their  jackets,  preparatory  to  swimming  ashore  ; 
the  pilot  was  beside  himself;  the  passengers  dismayed ; 
and  everything  in  the  most  intolerable  confusion  and 
hurry.  Breakers  were  roaring  ahead  ;  the  land  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ;  and  the  vessel  driving 
upon  the  surf,  although  her  paddles  were  worked 
backwards,  and  everything  done  to  stay  her  course. 

"  It  is  not  the  custom  of  steamers,  it  seems,  to  have 
an  anchor  ready.  An  accident  occurred  in  getting 
ours  over  the  side ;  and  for  half  an  hour  we  were 
throwing  up  rockets,  burning  blue  lights,  and  firing 
signals  of  distress,  all  of  which  remained  unanswered, 
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tliough  we  were  so  close  to  the  shore  that  we  could 
see  the  waving  branches  of  the  trees.  All  this  time, 
as  we  veered  about,  a  man  was  heaving  the  lead  every 
two  minutes ;  the  depths  of  water  continually  de- 
creasing ;  and  nobody  self-possessed  but  Hewitt  (the 
captain). 

"  They  let  go  the  anchor  dt  last,  got  out  a  boat, 
and  sent  her  ashore,  with  the  fourth  officer,  the  pilot, 
and  four  men  aboard,  to  try  and  find  out  where  we 
were.  The  pilot  had  no  idea  ;  but  Hewitt  put  his 
little  finger  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  chart,  and  was 
as  confident  of  the  exact  spot  (though  he  had  never 
been  there  in  his  life)  as  if  he  had  lived  there  from 
infancy.  The  boat's  returning  about  an  hour  after- 
wards proved  him  to  be  quite  right.  We  had  got 
into  a  place  called  the  Eastern  Passage,  in  a  sudden 
fog,  and  through  the  pilot's  folly.  We  had  struck 
upon  a  mud-bank,  and  driven  into  a  perfect  little 
pond,  surrounded  by  banks  and  rocks  and  shoals  of 
all  kinds ;  the  only  safe  speck  in  the  place.  Eased 
by  this  report,  and  the  assurance  that  the  tide  was 
past  the  ebb,  we  turned  in  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  lie  there  all  night." 

They  landed  safely  at  Halifax  the  next  day,  and 
from  that  time,  until  the  day  they  sailed  for  England, 
they  were  feted,  entertained,  and  welcomed,  as  only 
Americans  can  welcome.  "  How  can  I  tell  you,"  he 
writes,  "  what  has  happened  since  that  first  day } 
How  can  I  give  you  the  faintest  notion  of  my  reception 
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here  ;  of  the  crowds  that  pour  in  and  out  the  whole 
day ;  of  the  people  that  line  tlie  streets  when  I  go 
out,  of  the  cheering  when  I  went  to  the  theatre  ;  of 
the  copies  of  verses,  letters  of  congratulation,  wel- 
comes of  all  kinds,  balls,  dinners,  assemblies,  without 
end?" 

We  know,  nowadays,  how  common  an  occurrence 
this  is,  and  how  all  celebrated  men,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  are  welcomed,  and  made  much  of,  by  the 
American  nation.  But  in  this  bygone  time  it  was 
most  uncommon  for  a  stranger,  and  for  an  English- 
man, to  be  so  enthusiastically  and  wonderfully  re- 
ceived as  Charles  Dickens  was  on  this  his  first  visit 
to  America.  Though  young  in  years,  and  in  renown, 
the  fame  of  his  genius  had  gone  before  him,  and  had 
opened  the  heart  of  this  great  people  to  accord  to  him 
an  almost  unprecedentedly  enthusiastic  reception. 
It  was  a  time  of  "  interviewing  "  and  travelling  about 
from  morning  till  night ;  and  it  is  touching  to  see, 
through  it  all,  how  he  longed  for  home.  For  instance, 
such  sentences  as  these  :  "  Kate  is  quite  well,  and  so 
is  Anne,  whose  smartness  surpasses  belief.  They 
yearn  for  home,  and  so  do  I.  I  won't  speak  (I  say 
*  speak ' ! — I  wish  I  could)  about  the  dear,  precious 
children,  because  I  know  how  much  we  shall  hear 
about  them  when  we  receive  those  letters  from  home 
for  which  we  long  so  ardently."  And  once,  when  the 
mail  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  he  writes  :  "  Oh, 
for  news  from  home  !     I  think  of  your  letters,  so  full 
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of  heart  and  friendship,  with  perhaps  a  Httle  scrawl 
of  Charley's  or  Mamey's,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea  ;  and  am  as  full  of  sorrow,  as  if  they  had 
once  been  living  creatures. 

"  I  have  bought  another  accordion.  You  can't 
think  with  what  feeling  I  play  '  Home,  sweet  Home ' 
every  night,  or  how  pleasantly  sad  it  makes  us.  .  . 
The  dear,  dear  children  !  what  a  happiness  it  is  to 
know  that  they  are  in  such  hands."  And  when  the 
viiit  was  drawing  to  a  close :  "  As  the  time  draws 
nearer,  we  get  FEVERED  with  anxiety  for  home.  Kiss 
our  darlings  for  us.  We  shall  soon  meet,  please  God, 
and  be  happier  and  merriei  than  ever  we  were  in  all 
our  lives.  Oh,  home,  hume,  home,  home,  home^ 
Home !!!!!!!!!!!"  Such  sentences  as  these  show 
how  full  of  love  for  his  children  and  friends  this 
great,  affectionate  heart  was. 

There  is  such  a  fine  description  of  Niagara  Falls, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted 
here :  "  I  never  in  my  life  was  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  as  coming  from  Buffalo  here  (Niagara) 
this  morning.  You  come  by  railroad,  and  are  nigh 
two  hours  upon  the  way.  I  looked  out  for  the  spray, 
and  listened  for  the  roar,  as  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  as  though,  landing  in  Liverpool,  I  were 
to  listen  for  the  music  of  your  pleasant  voice  in 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields.  At  last,  when  the  train 
stopped,  I  saw  two  great  white  clouds  rising  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  nothing  more.     They  rose  up 
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slowly,  gently,  majestically  into  the  air.  I  dragged 
Kate  down  a  steep  and  slippery  path  leading  to  the 
ferry  boat ;  bullied  Anne  for  not  coming  fast  enough  ; 
perspired  at  every  pore  ;  and  felt,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how,  as  the  sound  grew  louder  and  louder  in  my 
ears,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  seen  for  the  mist. 

"There  were  two  English  officers  with  us,  and  they 
hurried  off  with  me,  leaving  Kate  and  Anne  on  a 
crag  of  ice,  and  clambered  after  me  over  the  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  small  Fall,  while  the  ferryman  was 
getting  the  boat  ready.  I  was  not  disappointed,  but 
I  could  make  out  nothing.  In  an  instant  I  was 
blinded  by  the  spray,  and  wet  to  the  skin.  I  saw  the 
water  tearing  madly  down  from  some  immense 
height,  but  could  get  no  idea  of  shape,  or  situation, 
or  anything  but  vague  immensity.  But  when  we 
were  seated  in  the  boat,  and  crossing  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  cataract,  then  I  began  to  feel  what  it  was. 
Directly  I  had  changed  my  clothes  at  the  inn,  I  went 
out  again,  taking  Kate  with  me,  and  hurried  to  the 
Horse-Shoe  Fall.  I  went  down  alone,  into  the  very 
basin.  It  would  be  hard  for  a  man  to  stand  nearer 
God  than  he  does  there.  There  was  a  bright  rainbow 
at  my  feet ;  and  from  that  I  looked  up  to — great 
heaven !  to  ivJiat  a  fall  of  bright  green  water !  The 
broad,  deep,  mighty  stream  seems  to  die  in  the  act 
of  falling ;  and  from  its  unfathomable  grave,  arises 
that  tremendous  ghost  of  spray  and  mist  which  is 
never  laid,  and  has  been  haunting  this  place  with  the 
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same  dread  solemnity,  perhaps  from  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  first  effect  of  this  tremendous 
spectacle  on  me,  was  peace  of  mind,  tranquillity,  great 
thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and  happiness,  nothing  of 
terror.  I  can  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  Glencoe, 
but  whenever  I  think  of  Niagara,  I  shall  think  of  its 
beauty. 

"  If  you  could  hear  the  roar  that  is  in  my  ears  as  I 
write  this.  Both  Falls  are  under  our  windows.  From 
our  sitting-room  and  bed-room  we  look  down  straight 
upon  them.  There  is  not  a  soul  in  the  house  but 
ourselves.  What  would  I  give  if  the  dear  girl  whose 
ashes  lie  in  Kensal  Green  had  lived  to  come  so  far 
along  with  us !  but  she  has  been  here  many  times,  I 
doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  faded  from  my  earthly 
sight." 

On  his  return  to  America,  many  years  later,  he 
is  just  as  much  impressed  by  the  wonder  and 
magnificence  of  this  most  marvellous  sight,  as  he  was 
when  he  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

When  Anne  was  asked  by  her  master  what  she 
thought  of  Niagara  Falls,  her  answer  was  that  she 
thought  "  there  was  a  deal  too  much  water  "  about 
them ! 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  they  sailed  for 
England.  The  children  were  back  in  the  Devonshire 
Terrace  house,  under  the  care  of  their  uncle,  Frederick 
Dickens.  And  it  is  here  that  I  dimly  remember  the 
return  of  the  travellers.     One  evening,  after  dark,  we 
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were  hurried  to  the  gate,  a  cab  was  driving  up  to  the 
door,  or,  rather,  as  it  would  then  have  been  called,  a 
hackney-coach  ;  before  it  could  stop,  a  figure  jumped 
out,  some  one  lifted  me  up  in  their  arms,  and  I  was 
kissing  my  father  through  the  bars  of  the  gate.  How 
all  this  happened,  and  why  the  gate  was  shut,  I  am 
unable  to  explain.  He,  no  doubt,  was  in  such  a  state 
of  joy  and  excitement,  that,  at  sight  of  us,  he  just 
made  a  rush,  and  kissed  us  as  he  could. 
Home  at  last  1 
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DEVONSHIRE  TERRACE,  AND   SOJOURNS  ABROAD. 

And  now,  for  some  little  time,  the  family  were 
settled  in  Devonshire  Terrace,  excepting  during  the 
warmest  summer  months,  when  there  was  a  general 
flitting  to  Broadstairs.  But  the  London  garden  was 
a  great  resource  in  the  early  summer  evenings;  a  tent 
was  put  up,  and  "  dessert "  would  be  brought  out,  and 
Charles  Dickens  and  his  friends  would  smoke,  or  play 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  remain  out  of  doors 
until  dusk. 

He  had  brought  home  a  little  dog  from  America ; 
a  white  Havannah  spaniel,  called  Timber,  which  soon 
became  very  friendly  wdth  the  children,  and  from  this 
time  the  home  was  never  without  some  kind  of  pet, 
or  pets.  The  second  Grip  was  still  alive,  and  as 
mischievous  and  impudent  as  ever.  The  children 
kept  a  number  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  in  the 
stable,  and  whenever  a  new  one  appeared,  which  was 
a  constant  occurrence,  it  was  immediately  carried  to 
be  shown  to,  and  to  be  admired  by,  Charles  Dickens. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  he  cared  much  about 
them,  certainly  not  about  the  guinea-pigs,  which  are 
rather  nasty,  greedy,  and  uninteresting  little  things  to 
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make  pets  of.  Don't  you  think  so?  However,  the 
children  were  allowed  to  keep  as  many  as  they  liked, 
provided  they  looked  after  them  tJiemselves^  fed  them, 
and  kept  their  hutches  clean  and  comfortable.  And 
this,  with  the  help  of  old  Grip's  friend,  Topping,  they 
were  able  to  do.  As  they  got  a  little  older,  though, 
they  gave  up  keeping  these  pets,  and  their  father  put 
up  a  beautiful  swing  in  the  garden,  which  was  a  great 
delight.  At  first,  when  they  were  still  very  small,  they 
used  to  swing  in  a  sort  of  little  cradle,  but  as  they 
grew  bigger  a  proper  seat  was  put  in  its  place. 
Charles  Dickens  was  always  giving  funny  names  to 
these  children,  and  before  he  started  for  America 
they  were :  "  Mamey  (as  generally  descriptive  of  her 
bearing),  Mild  Glo'ster ;  Katey  (from  a  lurking  pro- 
pensity to  fieriness),  Lucifer  Box ;  Charley  (as  a 
corruption  of  Master  Toby),  Plaster  Floby ;  Walter 
(suggested  by  his  high  cheek-bones).  Young  Skull." 
And  each  one  would  be  addressed  in  a  peculiar  tone 
of  voice,  which  they  recognised  perfectly. 

But  his  singing  to  them  of  an  evening  before  bed- 
time was  their  greatest  delight  and  treat.  He  generally 
had  a  child  on  his  knee,  sometimes  one  on  each  knee, 
and  the  others  would  stand  near,  and  he  would  go 
through  no  end  of  songs  at  their  request.  They  were 
almost  all  funny  songs,  and  he  would  laugh  over  them 
quite  as  much  as  his  small  listeners,  and  enjoy  them 
quite  as  much,  too.  He  generally  wound  up  with  the 
favourite  one  of  all,  which  was  about  an  old  man  who 
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caught  cold  while  driving  in  an  omnibus,  "  and 
rheumatiz,  as  well  as  a  stiff  neck,"  and  the  poor  old 
man  would  sing  in  an  old  piping  voice,  and  cough, 
and  sneeze,  and  try  to  look  over  his  stiff  shoulder, 
until  he  could  hardly  be  heard  for  the  children's 
laughter,  and  the  singer  often  had  to  stop,  and  laugh 
too,  but  was  made  to  go  over  the  song  many  times 
before  his  listeners  could  be  induced  to  say  good- 
night to  their  father,  and  go  to  bed.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  baby  lives  they  will  never  forget,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  his  beautiful,  laughing  face,  his  own 
thorough  enjoyment  of  their  amusement,  and  his 
earnestness  over  it  all,  added  to  his  sweet  voice  as 
he  sang  song  after  song,  is  a  heritage  of  such  grateful 
remembrance  as  will  last  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

And  from  their  very  babyhood  he  was  always 
considerate,  always  gentle  to  them  about  their  small 
troubles  and  childish  terrors.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  little  girls  who  slept  in  "Auntie's"  room  for  a  time, 
which  was  on  a  separate  floor  from  the  nursery,  would 
wake  up  constantly  in  great  alarm,  and  rush  out  on  to 
the  staircase  and  cry  for  help.  The  faithful  "  Auntie  " 
would  generally  rush  up  and  comfort  her ;  but  on  one 
occasion,  when,  no  doubt,  the  bad  dream  had  been 
worse  than  usual,  and  she  could  not  be  pacified,  her 
father  took  her  in  his  arms,  put  her  back  to  bed,  and 
sat  talking  to  her  with  her  little  hand  in  his  until  all 
fear  left  her,  and  she  fell  asleep.  After  this  the 
"  grown-up '"'   people  often  sat  in  the   drawing-room, 
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wiiich  was  near  this  bedroom,  instead  of  in  the  study, 
which  was  down-stairs  ;  and  the  child  knew  perfectly 
well  why  this  was  done,  and  why  the  piano  was 
played  for  some  time  after  she  was  put  to  bed  ;  and 
though  her  terrors  were  often  very  great,  gratitude 
for  her  father's  sweet  consideration  helped  her,  I  feel 
sure,  in  some  measure,  to  subdue  these  terrors. 

And  again,  when  the  little  daughters  were  a  few 
years  older,  they  were  promoted  to  an  attic  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  which  he  furnished  very  prettily  for  them, 
and  where  they  slept,  side  by  side,  in  two  little  beds 
with  bright  hangings.  But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  these 
nervous  little  creatures  were  not  very  happy  here,  for 
besides  that  this  attic  was  reached  by  a  separate 
staircase  and  had  a  swing-door  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
which,  though  supposed  to  be  left  open  at  night,  would 
often  shut  with  a  great  "  bang,"  inside  the  room  itself 
was  a  mysterious  trap-door,  which  caused  the  little 
sisters  many  trembling  hours.  When  their  father 
heard  of  this  he  went  up  to  the  room,  and  with  much 
difficulty  opened  this  trap-door  to  show  them  there 
was  nothing  mysterious  or  frightful  about  it,  and 
reasoned  with  them  so  sensibly  and  kindly.  He  had 
such  wonderful  sympathy  for  all  childish  fears  and 
fancies,  that  he  never  once  "snubbed"  his  children 
about  such  things. 

He  considered  that  an  intelligent  child's  obser- 
vation was  accurate  and  intense  to  a  degree;  that  such 
a  child  should  never  be  needlessly  frightened,  or  sent 
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into  the  dark  against  its  will,  but  should  be  kindly 
and  gently  reasoned  with,  until  all  such  childish  fears 
and  terrors  should  gradually  melt  away,  from  the  very 
consideration  and  sympathy  shown  to  the  little 
creature. 

From  all  this  curious  and  minute  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  children,  we  can  well  imagine  how  he^ 
with  his  unusually  sensitive  and  imaginative  nature, 
must  have  suffered  as  a  child.  But  unlike  a  great 
many  people  who,  as  they  grow  old,  forget  that  they 
were  ever  young,  and  shut  their  hearts  against  the 
young,  and  have  no  sympathy  for  or  with  their 
trials,  temptations,  and  many  troubles,  he,  with  his 
large  and  generous  sympathy,  never  so  shut  up  his 
heart,  but  understood  and  felt  for  every  childish 
suffering.  It  is  small  wonder  that  children  "took" 
to  him  at  once,  and  that  the  shyest  baby  would  hold 
out  its  tiny  arms  to  him  with  perfect  faith  and  con- 
fidence. 

Two  years  after  the  return  from  America  the 
house  in  Devonshire  Terrace  was  again  let,  and  the 
family  started  off  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  The  previous 
summer  had  been  spent,  as  usual,  at  Broadstairs,  and 
writing  about  himself  at  this  time  to  a  friend,  Charles 
Dickens  says,  "  In  a  bay  window  in  a  one-pair  sits, 
from  mne  o'clock  to  one,  a  gentleman  with  rather  long 
hair  and  no  neckcloth,  who  writes  and  grins  as  if  he 
thought  he  v/ere  very  funny  indeed.  At  one  he 
disappears,  presently  emerges  from  a  bathing-machine, 
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and  may  be  seen,  a  kind  of  salmon-coloured  porpoise, 
splashing  about  in  the  ocean.  After  that  he  may  be 
viewed  in  another  bay  window  on  the  ground  floor 
eating  a  strong  lunch  ;  and  after  that  walking  a  dozen 
miles  or  so,  or  lying  on  his  back  in  the  sand  reading 
a  book.  Nobody  bothers  him  unless  they  know  he  is 
disposed  to  be  talked  to,  and  I  am  told  he  is  very 
comfortablo  indeed." 

The  starting  for  the  Italian  travels  must  have  been 
rather  a  formidable  affair.  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
journey  was  to  be  done  by  road,  so,  besides  the  whole 
family,  Anne,  nurses,  and  the  courier  Roche,  a  large 
travelling  carnage  and  another  conveyance  for  luggage 
had  to  be  taken.  But  it  was  all  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  family  settled  for  the  summer  in  a 
small  place  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  Genoa,  called 
Albaro. 

Here  Charles  Dickens  set  to  work  to  teach  himself 
Italian,  but  after  persevering  for  a  time,  alone,  he  had 
to  call  in  the  help  of  a  master.  In  about  two  months 
he  was  able  to  ask  for  everything  he  wanted,  and 
writing  to  a  friend  in  England  says :  "  I  wish  you 
could  see  me  without  my  knowing  it,  walking  about 
alone  here.  I  am  now  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  streets. 
The  audacity  with  which  one  begins  to  speak  when 
there  is  no  help  for  it  is  quite  astonishing." 

The  youngest  little  girl  had  a  bad  illness  at  Albaro, 
and  was,  for  a  time,  a  cause  of  great  anxiety.  The 
heat,  too,  v/as  of  course  very  trying  to  English  people, 
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and  the  poor  little  dog,  Timber,  suffered  most  terribly. 
Here  is  an  account  of  him  : — 

"Timber  has  had  every  hair  upon  his  body  cut  off 
because  of  the  fleas,  and  he  looks  like  the  ghost  of  a 
drowned  dog  come  out  of  a  pond  after  a  week  or  so. 
It  is  very  awful  to  see  him  slide  into  a  room.  He 
knows  the  change  upon  him,  and  is  always  turning 
round  and  round  to  look  for  himself.  I  think  he'll 
die  of  grief."  A  little  later  on  :  "  Timber's  hair  is 
growing  again  so  that  you  can  dimly  perceive  him  to 
be  a  dog.  The  fleas  only  keep  three  of  his  legs  off 
the  ground  now,  and  he  sometimes  moves  of  his 
own  accord  towards  some  place  where  they  don't  want 
to  go."     By  degrees  the  poor  little  beast  got  better. 

The  bathing  at  Albaro  was  of  a  very  primitive 
description,  there  being  no  bathing  machines  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  women  and  children  kept  to 
the  rocks  and  bathed  in  the  pools  and  ponds  fenced  in 
by  them,  but  the  men  bathed  in  the  open  bay,  which 
was  a  very  much  more  dangerous  place. 

One  day,  while  Charles  Dickens  was  bathing  with 
his  brother  Frederick,  who  had  just  arrived  on  a  visit, 
the  latter  swam  out  too  far,  was  seized  by  the  current, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  drowned  before  his 
brother's  eyes. 

It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  the  head  of  the  poor 
swimmer  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  as  he  got  further 
and  further  out  to  sea.  And  to  add  to  the  horror  of 
the  moment,  the  youngest  little  girl  thought  that  it 
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was  her  father  \\\\o  was  drowning,  and  her  shrieks  of 
despair  and  fear  were  something  terrible.  "It  was  a 
world  of  horror  and  anguish,"  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
afterwards,  "crowded  into  four  or  five  minutes  of 
dreadful  agitation  ;  and  to  complete  the  terror  of  it, 
Georg}',  Charlotte"  (the  nurse),  "and  the  children  were 
on  a  rock  in  full  view  of  it,  crying,  as  you  may 
suppose,  like  mad  creatures." 

Most  fortunately  a  fishing-boat  was  just  preparing 
to  leave  the  harbour  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred, 
and  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  drowning  man. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  the  English  children  to 
see  the  Italian  women  bathing,  as  they  never  dipped 
their  heads.  They  went  into  the  water  with  their 
beautiful  hair  most  elaborately  dressed  and  plaited, 
and  took  great  care  that  it  should  never  get  the  least 
wet. 

In  the  last  week  of  September  a  move  was  made 
to  Genoa,  to  the  Palazzo  Peschiere,  so  called  because 
of  two  large  ponds,  filled  with  gold  fish,  which  were  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  house  itself  had  once  been  a 
magnificent  palace,  and  the  sala,  into  which  most  of 
the  other  rooms  opened,  was  still  ornamented  with 
pictures  and  frescoes.  "  Beyond  the  town  is  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  horizon 
there  is  a  red  flush,  seen  nowhere  as  it  is  here. 
Immediately  below  the  windows  are  the  gardens  of 
the  house,  with  gold  fish  swimming  and  diving  in  the 
fountains ;    and   below  them,  at   the  foot  of  a  steep 
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slope,  the  public  garden  and  drive,  where  the  walks 
are  marked  out  by  hedges  of  pink  roses,  which  blush 
and  shine  through  the  green  trees  and  vines  close  up 
to  the  balconies  of  these  windows.  No  custom  can 
impair,  and  no  description  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
scene." 

It  was  in  this  house  that  he  wrote  his  Christmas 
book,  "  The  Chimes,"  and,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
lived  with  the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  sharing 
their  joys  and  griefs  as  if  they  were  his  own.  "This 
book  (whether  in  the  Hajji  Baba  sense  or  not  I  can't 
say,  but  certainly  in  the  literal  one)  has  made  my  face 
white  in  a  foreign  land.  My  cheeks,  which  were 
beginning  to  fill  out,  have  sunk  again  ;  my  eyes  have 
grown  immensely  large,  my  hair  is  very  lank,  and  the 
head  inside  the  hair  is  hot  and  giddy." 

On  the  completion  of  the  book  he  went  to 
England  on  a  short  visit,  and  during  the  stay  in 
Italy  he,  together  with  Mrs.  Dickens  and  the 
"  Auntie,"  made  many  excursions  to  places  of  in- 
terest, but  the  children  remained  at  Genoa.  You 
will  like  to  read  his  description  of  their  ascent  up 
Mount  Vesuvius,  so  it  shall  come  here :  "  Yesterday 
evening"  (Feb.  17th,  1845), "at  four  o'clock,  we  began 
(a  small  party  of  six)  the  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
with  six  saddle-horses,  an  armed  soldier  for  a  guard, 
and  twenty-two  guides ;  the  latter  rendered  necessary 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  is  greater  than 
has  been  known  for  twenty  years,  and  has  covered  the 
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precipitous  part  of  the  mountain  with  deep  snow,  the 
surface  of  which  is  glazed  with  one  smooth  sheet  of  ice 
from  the  top  of  the  cone  to  the  bottom.  By  starting  at 
that  hour  I  intended  to  get  the  sunset  about  half-way 
up,  and  night  at  the  top  where  the  fire  is  raging.  It  was 
an  inexpressibly  lovely  night,  without  a  cloud  ;  and 
when  the  day  was  quite  gone  the  moon  (within  a  few 
hours  of  the  full)  came  proudly  up,  showing  the  sea  and 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  whole  country  in  such 
majesty  as  no  words  can  express.  We  rode  to  the 
beginning  of  the  snow  and  then  dismounted.  Cathe- 
rine and  Georgina  were  put  into  two  litters,  just  chairs 
with  poles,  like  those  in  use  in  England  on  the  5th  of 
November  ;  and  a  fat  Englishman,  who  was  of  the 
party,  was  hoisted  into  a  third,  borne  by  eight  men. 
I  was  accommodated  with  a  tough  stick,  and  we  began 
to  plough  our  way  up.  The  ascent  was  as  steep  as  this 
line  / — very  nearly  perpendicular.  We  were  all  tumb- 
ling at  every  step ;  and  looking  up  and  seeing  the 
people  in  advance  tumbling  over  one's  very  head,  and 
looking  down  and  seeing  hundreds  of  feet  of  smooth 
ice  below,  was,  I  must  confess,  anything  but  agreeable. 
However,  I  knew  there  was  little  chance  of  another 
clear  night  before  I  leave  this,  and  gave  the  word  to 
get  up  somehow  or  other.  So  on  we  went,  winding  a 
little  now  and  then,  or  we  should  not  have  got  on  at 
all.  By  prodigious  exertions  we  passed  the  region  of 
snow,  and  came  into  that  of  fire,  desolate  and  awful, 
you  may  well  suppose.     It  was  like  working  one's  way 
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through  a  dry  waterfall,  with  every  mass  of  stone 
burnt  and  charred  into  enormous  cinders,  and  smoke 
and  sulphur  bursting  out  of  every  chink  and  crevice, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe.  High  before  us, 
bursting  out  of  a  hill  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
shaped  like  this  A,  the  fire  was  pouring  out,  reddening 
the  night  with  flames,  blackening  it  with  smoke,  and 
spotting  it  with  red-hot  stones  and  cinders,  that  fell 
down  again  in  showers.  At  every  step  everybody  fell, 
now  into  a  hot  chink,  now  into  a  bed  of  ashes,  now 
over  a  mass  of  cindered  iron ;  and  the  confusion  in  the 
darkness  (for  the  smoke  obscured  the  moon  in  this 
part),  and  the  quarrelling  and  shouting  and  roaring  of 
the  guides,  and  the  waiting  every  now  and  then  for 
somebody  who  was  not  to  be  found,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  stumbled  into  some  pit  or  other,  made  such 
a  scene  of  it  as  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of.  My 
ladies  were  now  on  foot,  of  course  ;  but  we  dragged 
them  on  as  well  as  we  could  (they  were  thorough 
game,  and  didn't  make  the  least  complaint)  until 
we  got  to  the  foot  of  that  topmost  hill  I  have 
drawn  so  beautifully.  Here  we  all  stopped ;  but 
the  head  guide,  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Le  Gros — who  has  been  here  many  years, 
and  has  been  up  the  mountain  a  hundred  times — and 
your  humble  servant,  resolved  (like  jackasses)  to 
climb  the  hill  to  the  brink,  and  look  down  into  the 
crater  itself.  You  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
is  going  on   inside   it   when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
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hundred  feet  higher  than  it  was  six  weeks  ago.  The 
sensation  of  struggling  up  it,  choked  with  the  fire 
and  smoke,  and  feeUng  at  every  step  as  if  the  crust 
of  ground  between  one's  feet  and  the  gulf  of  fire 
would  crumble  in  and  swallow  one  up  (which  is  the 
real  danger),  I  shall  remember  for  some  little  time, 
I  think.  But  we  did  it.  We  looked  down  into  the 
flaming  bowels  of  the  mountain  and  came  back 
again,  alight  in  half  a  dozen  places,  and  burnt  from 
head  to  foot.  You  never  saw  such  devils,  and  I  never 
saw  anything  so  awful  and  terrible. 

"  Roche  had  been  tearing  his  hair  like  a  madman, 
and  crying  that  we  should  all  three  be  killed,  which 
made  the  rest  of  the  company  very  comfortable,  as 
you  may  suppose.  But  we  had  some  wine  in  a  basket, 
and  all  swallowed  a  little  of  that,  and  a  great  deal  of 
sulphur,  before  we  began  to  descend. 

**  The  usual  way,  after  the  fiery  part  is  past — you 
will  understand  that  to  be  all  the  flat  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  centre  of  which,  again,  rises  the  little  hill  I 
have  drawn — is  to  slide  down  the  ashes,  which,  slipping 
from  under  you,  make  a  gradually  increasing  ledge 
under  your  feet,  and  prevent  your  going  too  fast.  But 
when  we  came  to  this  steep  place  last  night,  we  found 
nothing  there  but  one  smooth,  solid  sheet  of  ice.  The 
only  way  to  get  down  was  for  the  guides  to  make  a 
chain,  holding  by  each  other's  hands,  and  beat  a  narrow 
track  in  it  into  the  snow  below  with  their  sticks.  My 
two  unfortunate  ladies  were  taken  out  of  their  litters 
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again,  with  half  a  dozen  men  hanging  on  to  each  to 
prevent  their  falling  forward  ;  and  we  began  to  descend 
this  way.  It  was  like  a  tremendous  dream.  It  was  im- 
possible to  stand,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  oneself 
from  going  sheer  down  the  precipice  every  time  one 
fell,  was  to  drive  one's  stick  into  one  of  the  holes  the 
guides  had  made,  and  hold  on  by  that.  Nobody 
could  pick  one  up,  or  stop  one,  or  render  one  the 
least  assistance.  Now,  conceive  my  horror,  when  this 
Mr.  Le  Gros  I  have  mentioned,  being  on  one  side  of 
Georgina,  and  I  on  the  other,  suddenly  staggers  away 
from  the  narrow  path  on  to  the  smooth  ice,  gives  us  a 
jerk,  lets  go,  and  plunges  head  foremost  down  the 
smooth  ice  into  the  black  night,  five  hundred  feet 
below!  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  man  far 
behind,  carrying  a  light  basket  on  his  head  with  some 
of  our  spare  cloaks  in  it,  misses  his  footing,  and  rolls 
down  in  another  place ;  and  after  him,  rolling  over 
and  over  like  a  black  bundle,  goes  a  boy,  shrieking  as 
nobody  but  an  Italian  can  shriek,  until  the  breath  is 
tumbled  out  of  him. 

"  The  Englishman  is  in  bed  to-day,  terribly  bruised, 
but  without  any  broken  bones.  He  was  insensible  at 
first,  and  a  mere  heap  of  rags  ;  but  we  got  him  before 
the  fire,  in  a  little  hermitage  there  is  half-way  down, 
and  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  take  some 
supper,  which  was  waiting  for  us  there.  The  boy  was 
brought  in,  with  his  head  tied  up  in  a  bloody  cloth, 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  rest  of  us  were  assembled 
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And  the  man  who  had  had  the  basket  was  not  found 
when  we  left  the  mountain  at  midnight.  What 
became  of  the  cloaks  (mine  was  among  them),  I 
know  as  little.  My  ladies'  clothes  were  so  torn  off 
their  backs  that  they  would  not  have  been  decent, 
if  there  could  have  been  any  thought  of  such  things 
at  such  a  time.  And  when  we  got  down  to  the 
guides'  house,  we  found  a  French  surgeon  (one  of 
another  party  who  had  been  up  before  us)  lying  on  a 
bed  in  a  stable,  with  God  knows  what  horrible  break- 
age about  him  ;  but  suffering  acutely,  and  looking 
like  death.  A  pretty  unusual  trip  for  a  pleasure 
expedition,  I  think  ! 

"  I  am  rather  stiff  to-day,  but  am  quite  unhurt 
except  for  a  slight  scrape  on  my  right  hand.  My 
clothes  are  burnt  to  pieces.  My  ladies  are  the  wonder 
of  Naples,  and  everybody  is  open-mouthed. 

"  The  children  "  (at  Genoa) ''  well  and  happy. 
Charley  has  a  writing-master  every  day,  and  a  French 
master.  He  and  his  sisters  are  to  be  waited  on  by  a 
professor  of  the  noble  art  of  dancing  next  week." 

These  dancing  lessons  were  very  funny.  To 
begin  with,  the  children's  legs  were  pulled  about, 
stretched,  and  turned  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  the  way  they  were  taught  to  valse  was 
this :  A  number  of  tiny  pieces  of  paper  were  ar- 
ranged about  the  floor — reminding  one  of  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb  and  his  brothers — and  as  the  little  feet  went 
on  tip-toe  from  one  piece  of  paper  to  another,  so  the 
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valse  step  was  supposed  to  be  made.  Their  father 
took  an  immense  interest  in  these  lessons,  and  when 
he  was  away  he  wrote,  "  I  hope  the  dancing  lessons 
will  be  a  success.  Don't  fail  to  let  me  know."  The 
children  did  get  to  dance  very  prettily,  and  the  two 
little  girls  as  they  grew  older  became  quite  mistresses 
of  the  "  noble  art."  Roche,  the  courier,  was  very 
proud  of  this  accomplishment,  and  liked  to  show  the 
little  sisters  off  whenever  he  could  get  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  writing  to  his  sister-in-law,  when  she  was 
left  for  more  than  a  month  at  Genoa  with  the 
children,  he  says :  "  Will  you  take  counsel  with 
Charlotte  about  colour  (I  put  in  my  word,  as  usual, 
for  brightness),  and  have  the  darlings'  bonnets  made 
at  once,  by  the  same  artist  as  before } "  I  often 
wonder  what  these  bonnets  were  like,  and  how  far 
his  passion  for  "  brightness "  was  indulged  in.  I 
think  he  would  have  liked  to  see  the  children 
arrayed  in  scarlet,  from  top  to  toe  ! 

Writing  to  a  friend  from  Genoa,  he  gives  a  pretty 
description  of  the  fire-flies  :  "  The  fire-flies  at  night, 
now,  are  miraculously  splendid  ;  making  another 
firmament  among  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  vines  inland.  They  get  into  the  bedrooms,  and 
fly  about,  all  night,  like  beautiful  little  lamps." 

The  journey  home  was  made  by  Switzerland, 
and  he  was  so  enchanted  with  this,  his  first  view  ot 
the  country,    that  he    made  up    his  mind  to   return 
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there  at  some  future  time.  By  the  end  of  June 
in  this  year  he  was  back,  with  his  family,  in  Devon- 
shire Terrace.  But  not  to  remain  very  long,  for  he 
was  off  again  in  the  summer  of  1846  to  Switzerland, 
with  the  same  party,  including  an  additional  baby- 
boy.  Before  they  left,  poor  Grip  died.  He,  like  his 
namesake,  had  a  fancy  for  putty  and  paint,  and 
died  one  day,  quite  unexpectedly,  before  the  kitchen 
fire:  "-He  kept  his  eye  to  the  last  upon  the  meat 
as  it  roasted,  and  suddenly  turned  over  on  his 
back  with  a  sepulchral  cry  of  '  Cuckoo  ! ' " 

The  summer  of  1846  was  spent  at  Lausanne, 
in  a  very  pretty  villa,  called  Rosemont :  "  From  a 
fine  long  broad  balcony  on  which  the  windows  of 
my  little  study,  on  the  first  floor  (where  I  am  now 
writing)  open,  the  lake  is  seen  to  wonderful  advan- 
tage, losing  itself  by  degrees  in  the  solemn  gorge  of 
mountains  leading  to  the  Simplon  Pass.  Under  the 
balcony  is  a  stone  colonnade,  on  which  the  six 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  open  ;  and  quantities 
of  plants  are  clustered  about  the  pillars  and  seats, 
very  prettily."  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  place, 
and  made  many  pleasant  and  lasting  friends  among 
the  English  living  at  Lausanne.  He  was,  as  usual, 
constantly  at  work. 

It  was  here  he  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  New 
Testament "  for  his  children.  He  had  written  prayers 
for  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  say 
them.     All   through   his  literary   life — and   no   man 
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in  the  world  ever  worked  harder  than  he  did,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  others  as  well,  in  many, 
many  ways — he  never  was  too  busy  to  interest 
himself  in  his  children's  occupations,  lessons,  amuse- 
ments, and  general  welfare.  They  were  in  the  habit, 
at  one  time,  of  writing  letters  to  him  every  morn- 
ing, or  making  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  most 
primitive  kind,  and  laying  them  on  his  breakfast 
plate.  He  must  have  had  hundreds  of  these,  but 
he  always  expressed  much  surprise  on  finding  them, 
and  always  had  something  kind  or  funny  to  say, 
about  the  writing,  spelling,  or  drawing.  One  day 
while  at  Lausanne,  the  three  elder  ones  were  seized 
with  a  desire  to  dine  late  on  Sundays,  and  wrote 
a  kind  of  round-robin  to  their  father  asking  for 
his  permission.  They  awaited  the  answer  in  fear 
and  trembling,  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  such 
tremendous  ambition  would  be  considered  too 
daring ! 

But  their  request  was  granted,,  and  the  Sunday 
dinners  were  a  source  of  delight  and  pride  to  the 
children.  As  a  rule,  when  any  special  favour  had  to 
be  asked,  the  youngest  little  girl  would  be  pushed 
into  the  study^,  and  be  made  to  speak  for  the  others. 
And  as  she  was  a  great  pet  of  her  father's,  she 
would  come  out  of  the  room  with  a  very  blushing 
and  happy  face,  and  the  others  knew  at  once  that  it 
was  "  all  right."  The  grown-up  people  made  many 
excursions    from    Lausanne    to    Chamounix,    Mont 
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Blanc,  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  &c.  Of  the  latter 
place  he  writes  : — 

"  Although  the  St.  Bernard  Convent  is,  as  I  dare- 
say you  know,  the  highest  inhabited  spot  but  one 
in  the  world,  the  ascent  is  extremely  gradual 
and  uncommonly  easy,  really  presenting  no  diffi- 
culties at  all  until  within  the  last  league,  when 
the  ascent,  lying  through  a  place  called  the  Valley 
of  Desolation,  is  very  awful  and  tremendous,  and 
the  road  is  rendered  toilsome  by  scattered  rocks 
and  melting  snow.  The  convent  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary place,  full  of  great  vaulted  passages, 
divided  from  each  other  with  iron  gratings  ;  and 
presenting  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  little 
dormitories,  where  the  windows  are  so  small  (on 
account  of  the  cold  and  snow)  that  it  is  as 
much  as  one  can  do  to  get  one's  head  out  of 
them.  Here  we  slept :  supping,  thirty  strong,  in  a 
rambling  room  with  a  great  wood-fire  in  it,  set 
apart  for  that  purpose ;  with  a  grim  monk,  in  a 
high  black  sugar-loaf  hat  with  a  great  knob  at  the 
top  of  it,  carving  the  dishes.  At  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  chapel  bell  rang  in  the  dis- 
mallest  way  for  matins  :  and  I,  lying  in  bed  close 
to  the  chapel,  and  being  awakened  by  the  solemn 
organ  and  the  chanting,  thought  for  a  moment  I 
had  died  in  the  night,  and  passed  into  the  un- 
known world. 

"  I    wish    you    could   see    that   place,    a    great 
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hollow  on  the  top  of  a  range  of  dreadful  mountains, 
fenced  in  by  riven  rocks  of  every  shape  and  colour, 
and  in  the  midst,  a  black  lake,  with  phantom  clouds 
perpetually  stalking  over  it.  Peaks,  and  points,  and 
plains  of  eternal  ice  and  snow,  bounding  the  view, 
and  shutting  out  the  world  on  every  side  :  the  lake 
reflecting  nothing,  and  no  human  figure  in  the  scene. 
The  air  so  fine,  that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe  without 
feeling  out  of  breath;  and  the  cold  so  exquisitely 
thin  and  sharp  that  it  is  not  to  be  described. 
Nothing  of  life  or  living  interest  in  the  picture, 
but  the  grey  dull  walls  of  the  convent.  No 
vegetation  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Nothing  growing, 
nothing  stirring.  Everything  iron-bound,  and  frozen 
up. 

"  Beside  the  convent,  in  a  little  outhouse  with 
a  grated  iron  door  which  you  may  unbolt  for 
yourself,  are  the  bodies  of  people  found  in  the 
snow  who  have  never  been  claimed,  and  are 
withering  away — not  laid  down,  or  stretched  out, 
but  standing  up,  in  corners  and  against  walls ; 
some  erect  and  horribly  human,  with  distinct  ex- 
pressions on  their  faces  ;  some  sunk  down  on  their 
knees ;  some  dropped  over  on  one  side ;  some 
tumbled  down  altogether,  and  presenting  a  heap 
of  skulls  and  fibrous  dust.  There  is  no  other 
decay  in  that  atmosphere ;  and  there  they  remain 
during  the  short  days  and  long  nights,  the  only 
human    company  out  of   doors,    withering  away  by 
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degrees,  and  holding  ghastly  possession  of  the  moun- 
tain where  they  died. 

**  It  is  the  most  distinct  and  individual  place  I 
have  seen,  even  in  this  transcendent  country." 

One  of  the  monks  could  speak  a  little  English, 
which  he  had  learnt  almost  entirely  from  reading 
"Pickwick!" 

From  Lausanne,  the  journey  to  Paris,  where  a 
stay  of  some  months  was  to  be  made,  was  ac- 
complished by  road,  taking  five  days  :  "  We  got 
through  the  journey  charmingly,  though  not  quite 
so  quickly  as  we  hoped.  The  children  as  good  as 
usual,  and  even  Skittles"  (the  baby)  "jolly  to  the 
last.  We  have  been  up  at  five  every  morning, 
and  on  the  road  before  seven.  We  were  three 
carriages,  a  sort  of  waggon,  with  a  cabriolet  at- 
tached, for  the  luggage  ;  a  remarkable  villainous 
old  swing  upon  wheels  (hired  at  Geneva),  for  the 
children  ;  and  for  ourselves  the  travelling  chariot. 

"  It  was  very  cold  indeed  crossing  the  Jura,, 
nothing  but  fog  and  frost  ;  but  when  we  were 
out  of  Switzerland  and  across  the  French  frontier, 
it  became  warmer,  and  continued  so.  We  stopped 
at  between  six  and  seven  each  evening;  had  two 
rather  queer  inns,  wild  French  country  inns  ;  but 
the  rest  good.  They  were  three  hours  and  a  half 
examining  the  luggage  at  the  frontier  custom 
house  atop  of  a  mountain,  in  a  hard  and  biting 
frost.     When  we  were  out  of  the  mountain  country, 
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we  came  at  a  good  pace."  The  three  elder 
children  were  allowed  to  take  it  in  turns,  to  sit 
"  on  the  box  with  Papa,"  and  I  well  remember 
being  hoisted  up  into  that  place  of  honour  by 
Roche,  very  early  one  morning-,  and  going  to 
sleep  there,  with  my  father's  arms  round  me. 

During  this  visit  to  Paris  Charles  Dickens  was 
at  work  upon  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  and  while 
writing  it,  had  a  charming  letter  from  an  old  friend, 
saying  "  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Dickens !  what  a  No.  5 
you  have  now  given  us  !  I  have  so  cried  and  sobbed 
over  it  last  night,  and  again  this  morning  ;  and  felt 
my  heart  purified  by  those  tears,  and  blessed  and 
loved  you  for  making  me  shed  them  ;  and  I  never 
can  bless  and  love  you  enough." 

The  eldest  son,  who  was  now  at  King's  College 
School,  being  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  the  stay  in 
Paris  came  to  rather  an  unexpected  end,  and  a  sud- 
den move  was  made  to  England.  The  sick  boy  was 
taken  care  of  by  his  grandmother,  ]\Irs.  Hogarth,  and 
although  the  family  were  kept  out  of  his  way  for  some 
time,  his  father  went  to  see  him  at  the  lodgings.  The 
landlady,  upon  being  told  of  the  expected  visitor, 
said,  "  Lawk,  ma'am  !  Is  the  young  gentleman  up- 
stairs the  son  of  the  man  who  put  together  Dombey  ? 
Lawk,  ma'am !  I  thought  that  three  or  four  men 
must  have  put  together  Dombey !  " 

As  the  house  in  Devonshire  Terrace  was  still  let, 
a  temporary  one  was  hired  for  the  time,  and  then 
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another  son  was  born,  called  by  his  father  the 
"  Hoshcn  Peck,"  meaning,  "  Ocean  Spectre,"  and  this 
name  came  to  have  a  sad  significance,  for  he  went 
into  the  Royal  Navy,  and  died  and  was  buried  at 
sea.  He  was  a  very  funny,  clever  little  fellow,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  his  father,  who  was  always 
much  interested  in  him.  When  he  was  three  years 
old,  his  father,  writing  to  Mrs.  Dickens,  says  of 
him :  "  1  must  tell  you  a  story  of  Sydney.  The 
children,  Georgy,  and  I,  were  out  in  the  garden  on 
Sunday  evening,  when  I  asked  Sydney  if  he  would  go 
to  the  railroad  and  see  if  Forster  was  coming.  As  he 
answered  very  boldly,  'Yes,'  I  opened  the  garden- 
gate,  upon  which  he  set  off  alone  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him  ;  and,  being  pursued,  was  not  over- 
taken until  he  was  through  the  Lawn  House  archway, 
when  he  was  still  going  on  at  full  speed — I  can't 
conceive  where.  Being  brought  back  in  triumph,  he 
made  a  number  of  fictitious  starts,  for  the  sake  of 
being  overtaken  again,  and  we  made  a  regular  game 
of  it.  At  last,  when  he  and  Ally  had  run  away,  instead 
of  running  after  them,  we  came  into  the  garden,  shut 
the  gate,  and  crouched  down  on  the  ground.  Pre- 
sently we  heard  them  come  back  and  say  to  each 
other,  in  some  alarm,  *  Why,  the  gate's  shut,  and 
they're  all  gone  ! '  Ally  began,  in  a  dismayed  way, 
to  cry  out ;  but  the  Phenomenon,  shouting,  '  Open 
the  gate  ! '  sent  an  enormous  stone  flying  into  the 
garden   (among  our  heads)  by  way  of  alarming  the 
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establishment.  I  thought  it  a  wonderful  piece  of 
character,  showing  great  readiness  of  resource.  He 
would  have  fired  a  perfect  battery  of  stones,  or  very 
likely  have  broken  the  pantry  window,  I  think,  if  we 
hadn't  let  him  in."  And  when  he  took  him,  years 
afterwards,  to  get  his  outfit,  he  wrote  :  "  I  took  the 
admiral  to  the  mathematical  instrument  makers,  to 
bu}^  that  part  of  his  outfit.  His  sextant  (which  is 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  cocked  hat),  on  being 
applied  to  his  eye,  entirely  concealed  him'.  Not  the 
faintest  vestige  of  the  distinguished  officer  behind  it 
was  perceptible  to  the  human  vision  ;  all  through  the 
city  people  turned  round  and  stared  at  him  with  the 
sort  of  pleasure  people  take  in  a  little  model.  We 
went  on  to  Chatham  last  w^eek,  in  search  of  some  big 
man-of-war's-man  who  should  be  under  obligation  to 
salute  him — unfortunately  found  none."  And  after 
he  had  seen  him  on  board  ship  for  the  first  time : 
"  There  is  no  denying  that  he  looks  very  small  aboard 
ship,  and  that  a  boy  must  have  a  strong  and  decided 
speciality  for  the  sea  to  take  to  such  a  life.  We  went 
over  the  ship.  The  admiral's  servant  (I  mean  our 
admiral's)  had  an  idiotic  appearance,  but  perhaps  it 
did  him  injustice  (a  mahogany-faced  marine  by 
station).  The  admiral's  washing  apparatus  is  about 
the  size  of  a  muffin-plate,  and  he  could  easily  live  in 
his  chest.  The  meeting  with  Bromley  was  a  piece  of 
great  good-fortune,  and  the  dear  old  chap  could  not 
have  been  left  more  happily." 
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While  in  Paris  Charles  Dickens  heard,  with  much 
anxiety,  of  the  illness  of  his  sister  Fanny — the  sister, 
you  will  remember,  who  was  his  companion  and  play- 
mate in  the  old  Chatham  days,  when  they  used  to 
trot  about  together.  On  his  return  he  took  his  own 
little  daughters  to  see  her,  and  they  were  greatly 
shocked  at  their  aunt's  wasted  and  worn  appearance. 
Her  cough,  which  had  been  terrible,  and  shaking 
her  poor  emaciated  body  almost  to  pieces,  ceased 
quite  suddenly,  and  when  this  change  came  she  knew 
that  she  was  dying.  After  a  time  of  unrest  and 
agitation,  and  a  slight  rebelling  against  the  thought 
that  she  was  to  die  so  soon,  she  resigned  herself  com- 
pletely to  the  idea,  and  never  uttered  a  single  murmur 
or  complaint.  Her  favourite  brother  was  constantly 
with  her,  sitting  with  her,  and  talking  to  her,  and 
trying  in  every  way  to  cheer  and  comfort  her.  But 
she  wanted  nothing,  she  told  him.  She  should  have 
liked  to  have  been  able  to  try  some  cure  for  her  de- 
formed boy's  back,  which  she  had  read  about ;  she  was 
grieved  to  think  of  leaving  her  husband  and  children, 
but  she  was  quite  happy.  She  shed  tears  very  often 
as  she  talked  to  her  brother^  and  was  full  of  tender- 
ness, but  also  of  firmness.  He  was  deeply  moved, 
and  greatly  impressed  by  her  calmness  and  courage. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this,  she  died,  and  the  poor 
deformed  boy  did  not  long  survive  his  mother.  A 
year  or  two  after  his  sister's  death,  in  thinking  over  a 
paper  to  write   for  his  journal  of  Household  Words 
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he  remembered  how  he  and  this  sister  used  to  wander 
about  together  in  a  churchyard  near  their  house,  at 
night,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  wondering  and  talk- 
ing about  them.     And  this  memory  suggested  to  him 

A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star.-^ 

There  was  once  a  child,  and  he  strolled  about  a 
good  deal,  and  thought  of  a  number  of  things.  He 
had  a  sister,  who  was  a  child  too,  and  his  constant 
companion.  These  two  used  to  wonder  all  day  long 
They  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  ;  they 
wondered  at  the  height  and  blueness  of  the  sky  ;  they 
wondered  at  the  depth  of  the  bright  water  ;  they 
wondered  at  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  God,  who 
made  the  lovely  world. 

They  used  to  say  to  one  another  sometimes,  sup- 
posing all  the  children  on  earth  were  to  die,  would  the 
flowers,  and  the  water,  and  the  sky  be  sorry  }  They 
believed  they  would  be  sorry.  For,  said  they,  the 
buds  are  the  children  of  the  flowers,  and  the  little 
playful  streams  that  gambol  down  the  hill-sides  are 
the  children  of  the  water  ;  and  the  smallest  bright 
specks  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  the  sky  all  night 
must  surely  be  the  children  of  the  stars  ;  and  they 
would  all  be  grieved  to  see  their  playmates,  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  no  more. 

There  was  one  clear  shining  star  that  used  to 
come  out  in  the  sky  before  the  rest,  near  the  church 

*  By  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 
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spire,  above  the  graves.  It  was  larger  and  more 
beautiful,  they  thought,  than  all  the  others,  and  every 
night  they  watched  for  it,  standing  hand  in  hand  at  a 
window.  Whoever  saw  it  first,  cried  out,  "  I  see  the 
star!"  And  often  they  cried  out  both  together, 
knowing  so  well  when  it  would  rise,  and  where.  So 
they  grew  to  be  such  friends  with  it,  that  before  lying 
down  in  their  beds,  they  always  looked  out  once 
again  to  bid  it  good-night ;  and  when  they  were  turn- 
ing round  to  sleep,  they  used  to  say,  "  God  bless  the 
star ! " 

But  while  she  was  still  very  young,  oh  very,  very 
young,  the  sister  drooped,  and  came  to  be  so  weak 
that  she  could  no  longer  stand  in  the  window  at 
night ;  and  then  the  child  looked  sadly  out  by  him- 
self, and  when  he  saw  the  star,  turned  round  and  said 
to  the  patient  pale  face  on  the  bed,  "  I  see  the  star ! " 
and  then  a  smile  would  come  upon  the  face,  and  a 
little  weak  voice  used  to  say,  "  God  bless  my  brother 
and  the  star  !  " 

And  so  the  time  came,  all  too  soon !  when  the 
child  looked  out  alone,  and  when  there  was  no  face  on 
the  bed,  and  when  there  was  a  little  grave  among  the 
graves,  not  there  before  ;  and  when  the  star  made 
long  rays  down  towards  him,  as  he  saw  it  through 
his  tears. 

Now,  these  rays  were  so  bright,  and  they  seemed 
to  make  such  a  shining  way  from  earth  to  heaven, 
that   when    the   child   went   to   his  solitary  bed,   he 
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dreamed  about  the  star  ;  and  dreamed  that,  lying 
where  he  was,  he  saw  a  train  of  people  taken  up  that 
sparkling  road  by  angels,  and  the  star,  opening, 
showed  him  a  great  world  of  light,  where  many  more 
such  angels  waited  to  receive  them. 

All  these  angels,  who  were  waiting,  turned  their 
beaming  eyes  upon  the  people  who  were  carried  up 
into  the  star  ;  and  some  came  out  from  the  long  rows 
in  which  they  stood,  and  fell  upon  the  people's  necks, 
and  kissed  them  tenderly,  and  went  away  with  them 
down  avenues  of  light,  and  were  so  happy  in  their 
company,  that  lying  in  his  bed  he  wept  for  joy. 

But,  there  were  many  angels  who  did  not  go  with 
them,  and  among  them  one  he  knew.  The  patient 
face  that  once  had  lain  upon  the  bed  was  glorified  and 
radiant,  but  his  heart  found  out  his  sister  among  all 
the  host.  His  sister's  angel  lingered  near  the  entrance 
of  the  star,  and  said  to  the  leader  among  those  who 
had  brought  the  people  thither ; — 

"  Is  my  brother  come  ? " 

And  he  said,  "  No." 

She  was  turning  hopefully  away,  when  the  child 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  O,  sister,  I  am 
here  !  take  me  !  "  And  then  she  turned  her  beaming 
eyes  upon  him,  and  it  was  night ;  and  the  star  was 
shining  into  the  room,  making  long  rays  down  towards 
him  as  he  saw  it  through  his  tears. 

From  that  hour  forth,  the  child  looked  out  upon 
the  star  as  on  the  home  he  was  to  go  to,  when  his 
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time  should  come  ;  and  he  thought  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  earth  alone,  but  to  the  star  too,  because 
of  his  sister's  angel  gone  before. 

There  was  a  baby  born  to  be  a  brother  to  the 
child;  but  while  he  was  so  little  that  he  never  yet  had 
spoken  word,  he  stretched  his  tiny  form  out  on  his 
bed,  and  died. 

Again  the  child  dreamed  of  the  open  star,  and  of 
the  company  of  angels,  and  the  train  of  people,  and 
the  rows  of  angels,  with  their  beaming  eyes  all  turned 
upon  those  people's  faces. 

Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader : — 

"  Is  my  brother  come  ?  " 

And  he  said,  "  Not  that  one,  but  another." 

As  the  child  beheld  his  brother's  angel  in  her  arms, 
he  cried,  "  O,  sister,  I  am  here  !  take  me  ! "  And  she 
turned,  and  smiled  upon  him  ;  and  the  star  was 
shining. 

He  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  and  was  busy  at  his 
books,  when  an  old  servant  came  to  him,  and  said  : — 

"  Thy  mother  is  no  more.  I  bring  her  blessing  on 
her  darling  son  ! " 

Again  at  night  he  saw  the  star,  and  all  that  former 
company.     Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader  : — 

"  Is  my  brother  come  ?  " 

And  he  said,  "  Thy  mother  ! " 

A  mighty  cry  of  joy  went  forth  through  all  the 
star,  because  the  mother  was  re-united  to  her  two 
children      And  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  cried, 
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"O,  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  I  am  here!  take  me !" 
And  they  answered  him,  "  Not  yet ; "  and  the  star 
was  shining. 

He  grew  to  be  a  man,  whose  hair  was  turning 
grey  ;  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fireside, 
heavy  with  grief,  and  with  his  face  bedewed  with 
tears,  when  the  star  opened  once  again. 

Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader  :— 

"  Is  my  brother  come  ?  " 

And  he  said,  "  Nay,  but  his  maiden  daughter." 

And  the  man  who  had  been  the  child  saw  his 
daughter,  newly  lost  to  him,  a  celestial  creature  among 
those  three,  and  he  said,  "  My  daughter's  head  is  on 
my  sister's  bosom,  and  her  arm  is  around  my  mother's 
neck,  and  at  her  feet  there  is  the  baby  of  old  time ; 
and  I  can  bear  the  parting  from  her, God  be  praised!" 

And  the  star  was  shining. 

Thus  the  child  came  to  be  an  old  man,  and  his 
once  smooth  face  was  wrinkled,  and  his  steps  were 
slow  and  feeble,  and  his  back  was  bent.  And  one 
night  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  his  children  standing 
round,  he  cried,  as  he  had  cried  so  long  ago  : — 

"  I  see  the  star !  " 

They  whispered  one  another,  "  He  is  dying." 

And  he  said,  "  I  am.  My  age  is  falling  from  me 
like  a  garment,  and  I  move  towards  the  star  as  a 
child.  And  O,  my  Father,  now  I  thank  thee  that  it 
has  so  often  opened  to  receive  those  dear  ones  who 
await  me ! " 
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And  the  star  was  shining  ;  and  it  shines  upon 
his  grave. 

^  *  ■5f  4(-  -x-  -x- 

The  year  1851  brought  two  domestic  sorrows  to 
Charles  Dickens,  the  one  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
other  the  death  of  a  Httle  daughter.  The  child  was 
never  very  strong,  but  he  writes  of  her,  "  Little  Dora 
is  getting  on  bravely,  thank  God  !  "  Mrs.  Dickens 
being  away  in  the  country  for  her  health,  with  her 
sister,  he  was  more  with  the  children  than  usual, 
coming  home  constantly,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  them  company. 

On  the  14th  of  April  in  this  year,  he  was  to  take 
the  chair  at  the  General  Theatrical  Fund  dinner.  He 
was  playing  with  the  children,  and  carrying  the  little 
Dora  about  the  house  and  garden,  for  some  hours 
that  day.  Shortly  after  the  dinner  had  begun,  the 
baby  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  was  dead  in  a 
few  minutes. 

A  message  was  at  once  sent  to  the  father,  who 
was  making  a  speech  at  the  time ;  so  it  was  delivered 
instead  to  a  friend,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to 
tell  the  sad  news  to  Charles  Dickens  until  his  duties, 
as  chairman,  should  be  over.  But  one  can  understand 
what  anguish  he  must  have  suffered  when  he  heard 
the  speaker  say : — "  How  often  is  it  with  all  of  us, 
that  in  our  several  spheres  we  have  to  do  violence  to 
our  feelings,  and  to  hide  our  hearts  in  carrying  on 
this  fight  of  life,  if  we  would  bravely  discharge  in  it 
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our  duties  and  responsibilities,"  he  being  the  only  one 
present  to  know  how  true  and  how  sad  a  significance 
were  in  these  words. 

I  remember  what  a  change  seemed  to  have  come 
over  my  dear  father's  face  when  we  saw  him  again  ; 
how  pale  and  sad  it  looked!  And  when  some  flowers 
were  sent,  "  to  be  strewed  upon  the  waxen  image  of  a 
sleeping  angel,"  how  bitterly  he  wept ! 

Three  years  before  this  he  had  written  to  some 
friends  on  the  death  of  their  child  :  "  None  of  your 
friends  have  thought  and  spoken  oftener  of  you  and 
Mrs.  White  than  we  have  these  many  weeks  past. 
I  should  have  written  to  you,  but  was  timid  of  in- 
truding on  your  sorrow.  What  you  say,  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  tell  me  I  am  connected  with 
it  in  your  recollection  of  your  dear  child,  now 
among  the  angels  of  God,  gives  me  courage  to  ap- 
proach your  grief^to  say  what  sympathy  we  have 
felt  with  it,  and  how  we  have  not  been  unimaginative 
of  those  deep  sources  of  consolation  to  which  you 
have  had  recourse.  The  traveller  who  journeyed  in 
fancy  from  this  world  to  the  next  was  struck  to  the 
heart  to  find  the  child  he  had  lost,  many  years  before, 
building  him  a  tower  in  heaven.  Our  blessed  Chris- 
tian hopes  do  not  shut  out  the  belief  of  love  and 
remembrance  still  enduring  there,  but  irradiate  it  and 
make  it  sacred.  Who  should  know  that  better  than 
you,  or  who  more  deeply  feel  the  touching  truths 
and  comfort  of  that  storjr   in  the  Older  Book,  where. 
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when  the  bereaved  mother  is  asked,  *  Is  it  well  with 
the  child  ? '  she  answers,  *  It  IS  well.'  God  be  with 
you." 

So  we  may  imagine  what  thoughts  of  hope  and 
comfort  came  to  him  when  he  saw  his  own  little 
baby-girl  lying  dead. 

The  lease  of  the  house  in  Devonshire  Terrace  was 
nearly  out,  and,  after  a  long  stay  at  Broadstairs  (from 
May  until  November),  the  family  w^ere  moved  to  a 
new  home,  Tavistock  House. 

The  old  days  in  Devonshire  Terrace  are,  to  the 
children  of  Charles  Dickens,  full  of  childish  associa- 
tions and  remembrances,  in  which  he  is  the  centre  and 
well-beloved  figure.  What  tender,  loving  care  he 
showed  to  them  !  What  pains  he  took  to  make  their 
lives  happy !  There  never  could  have  been  such 
parties  as  those  Twelfth  Night  parties.  Never  such 
magic  lanterns  as  those  shown  by  him.  Never  such 
conjuring  as  his  :  when  dressed  as  a  magician,  he 
would  make  the  children  scream  with  laughter  at  the 
funny  things  he  said  and  did,  and  part  of  which  he  has 
described  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  America,  as  to  how 
*'a  plum-pudding  was  produced  from  an  empty  sauce- 
pan, held  over  a  blazing  fire  kindled  in  Stanfield's 
hat  without  damage  to  the  lining ;  a  box  of  bran  was 
changed  into  a  live  guinea-pig,  which  ran  between 
my  godchild's  feet,  and  was  the  cause  of  such  a 
shrill  uproar  and  clapping  of  hands  that  you  might 
have    heard    it  (and    I    daresay    did)    in    America ; 
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three  half-crowns  being  taken  from  Major  Burns 
and  put  into  a  tumbler-glass  before  his  eyes,  did 
then  and  there  give  jingling  answers  to  the  questions 
asked  of  them  by  me,  and  knew  where  you  were, 
and  what  you  were  doing,  to  the  unspeakable  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  assembly."  Never  such  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverleys  as  those  he  joined  in,  and  danced  as 
madly  and  as  delightedly  as  any  child  in  the  room. 
Never  such  suppers  as  those  when  he  cut  up  the 
great  Twelfth-cake,  and  distributed  the  bonbons  and 
crackers,  and  waited  upon  the  children  like  some  good 
fairy,  paying  attention  to  all,  and  making  the  little 
cheeks  blush,  and  the  eyes  sparkle  with  pleasure,  at 
some  kind  or  funny  remark.  And  then,  when  he  got 
his  little  daughters  to  teach  him  and  a  friend  the 
polka,  what  practices  there  were  before  the  party  ! 
What  pains  he  took  with  his  steps,  how  well  he  did 
them  too,  and  how  anxious  he  was  about  them,  very 
often  jumping  up  and  practising  by  himself,  whistling 
the  tune,  and  even  one  night,  as  he  has  told,  jumping 
out  of  bed  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  he  had  forgotten 
the  step,  and  having  a  practice  in  the  cold ! — And 
then,  when  the  night  of  the  party  came,  and  the  little 
girls  "  stood  up "  to  dance  with  their  pupils,  what 
excitement,  what  wild  beatings  of  two  little  hearts, 
what  triumph  ! 

And  then,  again,  in  times  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing, what  a  magic  there  was  in  his  voice,  in  his 
touch,   what  sympathy   expressed    for   the   invalids, 
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how  they  h'stened  for  his  footstep,  and  how  eagerly 
the  httle  faces  would  turn  to  the  door  to  welcome 
that  bright  and  helping  presence.  And  how  useful 
he  was  in  a  sick-room !  He  always  knew  the  right 
thing  to  be  done,  and  did  it  so  quietly  and  so 
cheerfully,  was  so  ready  and  so  handy,  that  he 
inspired  every  one  with  unbounded  confidence  and 
hope  in  him. 

Ah,  me !  the  days  that  are  no  more ! 

But  days,  thank  God  1  that  are  lovely  and  sweet 
to  remember. 
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TAVISTOCK   HOUSE  AND  GAD'S   HILL  DAYS. 

The  new  home  was,  in  many  respects,  a  great  im- 
provement upon  Devonshire  Terrace,  being  a  much 
larger  house,  and  with  much  larger  and  finer  rooms. 
Charles  Dickens  had  promised  his  daughters  that 
when  they  left  the  old  attic,  they  should  have  a 
"  gorgeous  "  apartment,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  room  at  all  until  it  was  quite  finished,  and 
then  he  took  them  up  to  it  himself.  Everything  that 
was  pretty,  dainty,  and  comfortable  was  in  that  room ; 
everything  that  a  loving  heart,  a  neat  hand,  and  a 
practical  head  could  do  to  make  the  room  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  the  two  girls  had  been  done ;  and 
they  were,  as  you  may  imagine,  delighted  with  their 
new  home,  and  deeply  touched  by  their  father's  con- 
siderate and  loving  care. 

Here  the  youngest  son — "  the  noble  Plorn,"  as  his 
father  called  him — was  born. 

We  have  seen  how  fond  Charles  Dickens  was, 
when  he  was  a  child,  of  singing,  reciting,  and  acting, 
and  these  tastes  clung  to  him  all  his  life,  and  he  was 
constantly  getting-up  private  theatricals ;  and  when 
his  children  were  old  enough  to  join  in  them,  he  took 
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c[\\\\.c  as  much  pains  in  getting  up  fairy  pieces  for 
tlicm  as  he  did  with  the  grown-up  pieces.  One  year, 
the  fairy  tale  of  Fortunio  was  played,  and  all  the 
children,  even  the  Plorn,  who  was  so  small  that  he 
could  hardly  stand  in  the  little  top-boots  which  were 
made  for  him,  took  part  in  the  pretty  play.  The 
children  were  wonderfully  well  taught,  and  the  whole 
performance  was  a  great  success. 

But  the  grown-up  theatricals  at  Tavistock  House, 
with  plays  specially  written  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
scenery  painted  by  celebrated  artists,  and  a  regular 
theatre  built  out  into  the  garden,  were  the  complctest 
and  most  perfect  theatricals  of  the  kind  ever  done. 
Charles  Dickens  as  an  actor  w^as  w^onderful,  and  as  a 
manager  quite  incomparable.  And  I  fancy  that  no 
one  who  saw  those  plays,  who  saw  the  exquisite  care 
and  art  with  which  they  were  undertaken,  and  saw  his 
fine  acting,  can  ever  forget  those  nights  at  Tavistock 
House. 

The  favourite  sea-side  home  in  these  later  years 
was  Boulogne,  and  many  happy  summers  were  spent 
there,  in  villas,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  gardens.  It  was  here  that  the  Plorn  would 
be  carried  about  in  his  father's  arms  to  admire  the 
flowers,  or  as  he  got  older  trot  along  by  his  side.  The 
remembrance  of  these  two,  hand  in  hand,  the  boy  in 
his  white  frock  and  blue  sash,  walking  down  the 
avenue,  always  in  deep  conversation,  is  a  memory 
inseparable  from  those  summers  at  Boulogne. 
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In  a  lane  leading  to  the  house  there  Hved  a  cobbler 
who  used  to  sit  at  his  window,  working,  with  his  little 
dog  always  by  his  side.  Wc  soon  became  great 
friends  with  the  cobbler,  and  got  to  love  the  dog. 
"The  cobbler  has  been  ill  these  many  months,  and 
unable  to  work,"  Charles  Dickens  writes.  "  The  little 
dog  sits  at  the  door  so  unhappy  and  anxious  to  help, 
that  I  every  day  expect  to  see  him  beginning  a  pair 
of  top  boots."  And  two  years  after  he  writes  again  : 
"  A  cobbler  at  Boulogne,  who  had  the  nicest  of  little 
dogs,  that  always  sat  in  his  sunny  window  watching 
him  at  work,  asked  me  if  I  would  bring  the  dog  home, 
as  he  couldn't  afford  to  pay  the  tax  for  him.  The 
cobbler  and  the  dog  being  both  my  particular  friends, 
I  complied.  The  cobbler  parted  with  the  dog  heart- 
broken. When  the  dog  got  home,  my  man,  like  an 
idiot  as  he  is,  tied  him  up  and  then  untied  him.  The 
moment  the  gate  was  open,  the  dog  (on  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival)  ran  out.  Next  day  Georgy  and  I 
saw  him  lying,  all  covered  with  mud,  dead,  outside  the 
neighbouring  church.  How  am  I  ever  to  tell  the  cobbler? 
Mr.  Plornish,  much  affected  by  this  tragedy,  said  :  T 
s'pose,  pa,  I  shall  meet  the  cobbler's  dog'  (in  heaven).' 

There  was  a  fierce  war  waged  against  cats,  on 
account  of  a  most  beloved  canary,  Dick,  and  he  writes 
a  funny  letter  on  this  subject :  "  The  only  thing  new 
in  this  garden  is  that  war  is  raging  against  two 
particularly  tigerish  and  fearful  cats,  which  are  always 
glaring  in  dark  corners,  after  our  wonderful  little 
G 
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Dick.  Keeping  the  house  open  at  all  points,  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  them  out,  and  they  hide  themselves 
in  the  most  terrific  manner  ;  hanging  themselves  up 
behind  draperies,  like  bats,  and  tumbling  out  in  the 
dead  of  night  with  frightful  caterwaulings.  Hereupon, 
French  (the  man-servant)  borrows  our  landlord's  gun, 
loads  the  same  to  the  muzzle,  discharges  it  twice  in 
vain,  and  throws  himself  over  with  the  recoil  exactly 
like  a  clown.  But  at  last  he  aims  at  the  more  amiable 
cat  of  the  two,  and  shoots  that  animal  dead.  In- 
sufferably elated  by  this  victory,  he  is  now  engaged 
from  morning  to  night  in  hiding  behind  bushes  to  get 
aim  at  the  other.  He  does  nothing  else  whatever. 
All  the  boys  encourage  him  and  watch  for  the  enemy, 
on  whose  appearance  they  give  an  alarm  which 
immediately  serves  as  a  warning  to  the  creature,  who 
runs  away.  They  are  at  this  moment  (ready  dressed 
for  church)  all  lying  on  their  stomachs  in  various  parts 
of  the  garden.  Horrible  whistles  give  notice  to  the 
gun  to  what  point  it  is  to  approach.  I  am  afraid  to  go 
out  lest  I  should  be  shot.  Mr.  Plornish  says  his 
prayers  at  night  in  a  whisper,  lest  the  cat  should  over- 
hear him,  and  take  offence.  The  tradesmen  cry  out 
as  they  come  up  the  avenue,  *  Me  void !  Cest  moi, 
boulangcr;  ne  tirez pas,  MonsieiLr  Fra?iche! '  It  is  like 
living  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  and  the  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  cat  preserves  the  character  of  being  the 
only  person  not  much  put  out  by  the  intensity  of  this 
monomania,  is  most  ridiculous." 
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But  no  harm  came  to  "  our  wonderful  little  Dick" 
He  ivas  the  nicest,  cleverest,  and  tamest  little  bird 
you  ever  saw.  He  belonged  to  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  was  devoted  to  his  mistress,  and  would  come 
flying  to  her  from  any  part  of  the  room  if  she  only 
just  held  out  a  finger  ;  he  hopped  about  the  table  all 
breakfast  time,  and  on  to  our  heads  and  shoulders  ; 
sometimes  he  took  a  naughty  fit  and  hopped  on  his 
master's  shoulder,  and  pecked  his  cheek,  then  he  used 
to  have  to  retire  to  his  cage  in  disgrace.  He  took 
likes  and  dislikes  to  the  visitors,  pecking  those  he 
disliked,  and  singing  on  the  shoulder  of  those  he  liked, 
as  if  his  little  throat  would  burst.  He  used  to  go 
almost  mad  with  joy  when  his  mistress  returned  after 
any  absence,  and  Charles  Dickens  would  constantly 
go  into  the  room  behind  his  daughter,  to  witness  the 
meeting  and  the  little  bird's  delight.  Dick  died  of 
old  age,  and  was  buried  under  a  rose-tree  at  Gad's 
Hill,  his  master  writing  his  epitaph,  and  calling  him 
"  The  best  of  Birds." 

During  one  summer  at  Boulogne  the  town  was 
illuminated,  on  the  occasion  of  some  royal  visit,  and 
the  house  inhabited  by  Charles  Dickens,  which  stood 
on  high  ground,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  was  especially 
brilliant.  He  had  arranged  that  there  should  be  a 
candle  in  every  pane  of  glass ;  a  window  was  assigned  to 
each  person,  children,  servants,  and  visitors  all  being 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  then,  on  his  ringing  the 
dinner-bell,  the  windows — there  were  seventeen  front 
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windows  in  all — should  be  lighted  simultaneously;  and 
the  efifcct  certainly  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
blaze  of  light  bright  enough  even  for  him. 

It^vas  at  Tavistock  House  that  one  of  his 
daughters,  after  an  illness,  was  taken,  at  his  request, 
to  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  study  while  he  was  at  work. 
Of  course  this  was  considered  a  great  honour,  and  of 
course  she  lay  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  no  sound  but  the  rapid  moving  of  his  pen 
on  the  paper,  then  suddenly  he  jumped  up,  looked  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  rushed  back  to  his  desk,  then  to 
the  glass  again,  when  presently  he  turned  round  and 
faced  his  daughter,  staring  at  her,  but  not  seeing  her, 
and  talking  rapidly  to  himself,  then  once  more  back 
to  his  desk,  where  he  remained  writing  until  luncheon 
time.  It  was  a  most  curious  experience,  and  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  completely  he  threw  himself 
into  the  character  his  own  imagination  had  made,  his 
face,  indeed  his  whole  body  changing,  and  he  himself 
being  lost  entirely  in  working  out  his  own  ideas. 
Small  wonder  that  his  work  took  so  much  out  of  him, 
for  he  did  literally  live  in  his  books  while  writing  them; 
turning  his  own  creations  into  living  realities,  with 
whom  he  wept,  and  with  whom  he  rejoiced. 

In  the  year  1855,  a  great  friend  of  his,  who  was 
dining  out  one  evening,  heard  that  the  house — Gad's 
Hill  Place — was  to  be  sold  !  He  let  Charles  Dickens 
know  the  great  news  at  once,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
arranging  for  the  purchase. 
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On  the  14th  of  March,  1S56,  he  writes  :  "  This  day 
I  have  paid  the  purchase  money  for  Gad's  Hill  Place, 
After  drawing  the  cheque,  I  turned  round  to  give  it  to 
Wills,  and  said  :  '  Now  isn't  it  an  extraordinary  tking  ? 
Look  at  the  day — Friday !  I  have  been  nearly  draw- 
ing it  half  a  dozen  times  when  the  lawyers  had  not 
been  ready,  and  here  it  comes  round  upon  a  Friday, 
as  a  matter  of  course.'"  He  makes  this  allusion  to 
Friday,  as  so  many  important  things  had  happened  to 
him  on  that  day,  so  many  books,  quite  unintentionally, 
had  been  begun  on  that  day,  that  it  got  to  be  called 
his  "  lucky  "  day. 

The  house  being  still  occupied,  he  did  not  get 
possession  of  it  until  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
able  to  turn  workmen  into  it,  and  the  year  after  he 
writes  : — "  At  this  present  moment  I  am  on  my  little 
Kentish  freehold,  looking  on  as  pretty  a  view  out  of 
my  study  window  as  you  will  find  in  a  long  day's 
English  ride.  My  little  place  is  a  grave  red-brick 
house,  which  I  have  added  to  and  stuck  bits  upon  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  so  that  it  is  as  pleasantly  irregular 
and  as  violently  opposed  to  all  architectural  ideas  as 
the  most  hopeful  man  could  possibly  desire.  It  is  on 
the  summit  of  Gad's  Hill.  The  robbery  was  com- 
mitted before  the  door,  on  the  man  with  the  treasure, 
and  Falstaff  ran  away  from  the  identical  spot  of 
ground  now  covered  by  the  room  in  which  I  write.  A 
little  rustic  alehouse,  called  '  The  Sir  John  Falstaff,' 
is  over  the  way — has  been  over  the  way  ever  since — in 
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honour  o{  the  event.  Cobham  Woods  and  Park  are 
behind  the  house  ;  the  distant  Thames  in  front ;  the 
Mcdway,  with  Rochester  and  its  old  castle  and  cathe- 
dral on  one  side." 

For  the  first  few  years,  Gad's  Hill  was  only  occu- 
pied during  the  summer  months  ;  but  in  i860 
Tavistock  House  was  sold,  and  all  the  pictures  and 
ornaments,  &c.,  were  removed  to  Gad's  Hill,  which 
now  became  the  one  permanent  home.  And  from 
this  time  until  his  death  Charles  Dickens  was  con- 
stantly making  some  improvement  to  "  the  little 
freehold"  he  was  so  fond  of,  and  these  "improvements" 
became  quite  a  joke  between  him  and  his  youngest 
daughter — who  was,  although  married,  constantly  at 
the  old  home — for  each  one  was  always  to  be  "  the  last. " 

He  took  the  greatest  interest  and  pleasure  in  all 
these  improvements,  and  would  watch  the  working  of 
them  with  intense  enjoyment ;  and  when  a  tunnel  was 
made  underneath  the  high  road  to  connect  the  garden 
with  the  shrubbery — where  the  two  old  cedars  stood — 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away,  but  was  watching  day 
by  day  until  the  two  picks  met  together  in  the  centre, 
and  daylight  could  be  seen  through ;  then  the  work- 
men were  all  "treated,"  and  there  was  a  general 
rejoicing. 

He  was,  I  think,  the  most  tidy  and  orderly  man 
ever  born.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  a  chair  out  of  its 
place.  Before  settling  down  to  his  day's  work,  he 
would  go  all  over  the  house  and  all  over  the  garden  to 
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see  that  everything  was  in  its  place  and  in  order.  He 
invented  all  sorts  of  neat  and  clever  contrivances,  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  going  about  the  house 
with  a  hammer  and  nails  doing  some  wonderful  piece 
of  carpentering. 

As  he  had  a  passion  for  colour,  so  the  garden  was 
planted  with  the  brightest  coloured  flowers,  the  two 
beds  in  the  front  being  filled  with  scarlet  geraniums — 
his  favourite  flower — which  made  a  splendid  blaze  of 
colour  all  through  the  summer  months.  And  as  he  had 
also  a  passion  for  looking-glass,  so  were  there  looking- 
glasses  placed  in  every  possible  corner  of  the  house. 

Gad's  Hill  standing  alone — with  the  exception  of 
the  little  "  Falstaff  Inn  " — and  on  the  high  road,  with 
tramps  of  a  very  low  order  continually  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
place  by  keeping  dogs,  and  the  dogs,  though  sweet 
and  gentle  to  their  own  belongings,  were  rather  a 
terror  to  all  outsiders.  At  first  there  were  Turk  and 
Linda — the  former  a  beautiful  Mastiff,  the  latter  a 
lovely,  soft-eyed,  sweet-tempered  St.  Bernard.  These 
two  were  their  master's  favourites,  and  his  constant 
companions  in  all  his  walks  and  drives.  There  was 
also  Mrs.  Bouncer,  his  eldest  daughter's  beautiful  little 
white  Pomeranian.  She  had  been  made  a  present  to 
her  mistress  by  some  friends,  and  was  only  six  weeks 
old  when  she  was  brought  in  her  mistress's  arms  to 
Tavistock  House.  The  "  boys,"  who  knew  the  little 
dog  was  coming,  were  on  the  look-out  for  their  sister, 
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and  escorted  her  tD  the  study,  and  when  the  puppy  was 
put  down  on  to  the  floor  and  showed  her  pretty,  fluffy 
Httle  body,  her  beautiful  tail  curling  over  her  back,  the 
little  ears  standing  erect,  they  fairly  screamed  with 
delight.  She  was  to  her  mistress  the  most  devoted 
and  most  faithful  of  little  dogs,  and,  although  occa- 
sionally rather  naughty  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  she 
was  a  general  pet  and  favourite.  Charles  Dickens 
was  very  fond  of  the  little  creature,  and  had  a  peculiar 
voice  for  her,  to  which  she  would  respond  at  once, 
running  to  him  when  she  heard  the  call  from  any 
part  of  the  house  or  garden.  He  delighted  to  see  her 
with  the  large  dogs — to  whom,  by  the  way,  she  gave 
herself  great  airs — because,  as  he  said,  "  she  looked 
so  preposterously  small." 

Then  there  were,  a  few  years  afterwards,  Don,  a 
splendid  Newfoundland,  and  Bumble,  his  son,  so 
called  because  of  "  a  peculiarly  pompous  and  over- 
bearing manner  he  had  of  appearing  to  mount  guard 
over  the  yard  when  he  was  an  absolute  infant,"  and 
Sultan,  a  splendid  but  fierce  Irish  bloodhound.  He 
was  like  a  lioness,  and  had  the  walk,  the  great  stride, 
of  a  wild  beast.  In  thanking  the  giver  of  him  Charles 
Dickens  says :  "  I  cannot  thank  you  too  much  for 
Sultan.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  has  fallen  into  the  ways 
of  the  family  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that  denote  the 
gentleman,  and  came  down  to  the  railway  to  welcome 
me  home  (it  was  our  first  meeting),  with  a  pro- 
found absence  of  interest  in  my  individual  opinion  of 
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him  which  captivated  me  completely.  I  am  going  home 
to-day  to  take  him  about  the  country,  and  improve  his 
acquaintance.  (He  has  only  swallowed  Bouncer  once, 
and  temporarily.)"  Poor  Sultan  !  He  was  not  fitted  for 
the  sort  of  life  he  led,  and  the  chaining  up  in  the  yard 
made  him  even  fiercer  than  he  was  naturally.  His 
master  had  a  wish  that  he  should  sleep  in  the  hall  at 
night,  and  this  was  tried  ;  but  he  didn't  like  it,  and 
wanted  to  be  with  the  other  dogs  outside,  and  finding 
that  barking  had  no  effect  in  getting  his  release,  he 
set  to  work  to  bite  his  way  out  if  possible,  and  by  the 
morning  he  had  bitten  a  large  piece  off  the  front  door. 

We  were  all  sitting  in  the  porch  one  summer 
evening,  when  a  fearful  shriek  was  heard.  Every  one 
rushed  to  the  yard,  whence  the  scream  had  come,  with 
white  and  terrified  faces,  to  see  Sultan  holding  on  to 
a  little  girl,  and  rolling  over  and  over  with  her  in  the 
dust.  The  sister  of  one  of  the  maids  had  come — 
stupidly,  poor  child — through  the  gate  without  ringing 
the  bell,  as  everyone  coming  that  way  was  requested 
to  do,  because  of  the  dogs.  Sultan,  in  trying  to 
prevent  her  from  passing,  made  a  rush,  broke  his  chain, 
and  fell  upon  her.  She  was  rather  badly  bitten  about 
the  thigh  and  leg,  and  terribly  frightened.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  she  had  every  care  taken  of  her, 
and  in  about  three  weeks'  time  had  quite  recovered. 
Sultan  was  flogged,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  the  next 
morning. 

For  a  short  time  theve  was  one  other  little  dog, 
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who  was  given  to  a  member  of  the  family — a  little 
mongrel  called  Gipsy.  She  was  not  allowed  into  any 
of  the  rooms,  but  used  to  lie  quite  contentedly  on  a 
rug  outside  the  drawing-room  door.  One  day  a  friend 
came  from  Chatham  with  a  wonderful  poodle,  who  did 
all  manner  of  tricks.  The  poodle  was  specially 
invited  to  be  "shown  off"  to  Charles  Dickens.  On 
his  arrival,  Mrs.  Bouncer  was  furious,  and  when  Fosco 
began  to  perform  she  went  and  fetched  Gip  into  the 
drawing-room,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  can't  stand  this ; 
if  Jie  is  to  be  made  a  fuss  with,  most  certainly  the  dogs 
belonging  to  the  house  shall  be  allowed  in."  She 
would  not  look  at  the  poodle,  but  sat  with  her  back 
towards  him  the  whole  time  he  was  going  through  his 
performance,  the  picture  of  offended  dignity,  and 
when  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and  not  until 
then,  she  escorted  Gip  back  to  her  place  on  the  rug. 
Her  master  was  immensely  amused  by  her  conduct, 
and  told  this  story  of  her  often  and  often. 

While  Dick  lived,  cats  were  of  course  tabooed, 
and  were  never  allowed  about  the  house ;  but  after 
his  death  a  white  kitten  called  Williamina  was  given 
to  one  of  the  family,  and  she  and  her  numerous 
offspring  had  a  happy  home  at  Gad's  Hill. 

"This  cat  ingratiated  herself  into  favour  with 
every  one  in  the  house,  but  she  was  particularly 
devoted  to  the  master.  Once,  after  a  family  of  kittens 
had  been  born,  she  had  a  fancy  that  they  should 
live   in  the   study.     So  she    brought  them   up,   one 
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by  one,  from  the  kitchen  floor,  and  deposited  them 
in  a  corner  of  the  study.  They  were  taken  down- 
stairs by  order  of  the  master,  who  said  he  could 
really  NOT  allow  the  kittens  to  be  in  his  room. 
Williamina  tried  again,  with  the  same  result.  But 
when  a  third  time  she  carried  a  kitten  up  the  stairs 
into  the  hall,  and  from  there  to  the  study  window, 
jumping  in  with  it  in  her  mouth,  and  laying  it  at  the 
master's  feet,  until  the  whole  family  were  at  last 
before  him,  and  she  herself  sat  down  beside  them 
and  gave  him  an  imploring  look,  he  could  resist 
no  longer,  and  Williamina  carried  the  day.  As  the 
kittens  grew  up,  they  became  very  rampagious,  and 
swarmed  up  the  curtains  and  played  on  the 
writing-table,  and  scampered  among  the  book- 
shelves, and  made  such  a  noise  as  was  never  heard 
in  the  study  before.  But  the  same  spirit  which 
influenced  the  whole  house  must  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  noisy  little  creatures  to  keep 
them  still  and  quiet  when  necessary,  for  they  were 
never  complained  of,  and  they  were  never  turned  out 
of  the  study  until  the  time  came  for  giving  them 
away  and  finding  good  homes  for  them.  One 
kitten  was  kept,  and  being  a  very  exceptional  cat, 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned.  Being  deaf, 
he  had  no  name  given  him,  but  was  called  by 
the  servants  '  the  master's  cat,'  in  consequence 
of  its  devotion  to  him.  He  was  always  with  his 
master,  and    used    to   follow  him   about  the  garden 
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and  sit  with  him  while  he  was  writing.  One 
evening  they  were  left  together,  the  ladies  of  the 
house  having  gone  to  a  ball  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Charles  Dickens  was  reading  at  a  small  table 
on  which  a  lighted  candle  was  placed,  when  suddenly 
the  candle  went  out.  He  was  much  interested  in 
his  book,  relighted  the  candle,  gave  a  pat  to  the 
cat,  who  he  noticed  was  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  most  pathetic  expression,  and  went  on  with  his 
reading.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  light  getting 
dim,  he  looked  up  and  was  in  time  to  see  Puss 
deliberately  put  out  the  candle  with  his  paw,  and 
then  gaze  again  appealingly  at  his  master.  This 
second  appeal  was  understood,  and  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  book  was  shut,  and  Puss  was  made  a 
fuss  with  and  amused  till  bed-time.  His  master 
was  full  of  this  anecdote  when  we  all  met  in  the 
morning."^ 

There  were  visitors  at  Gad's  Hill  all  through  the 
summer,  and  constant  excursions  and  picnics,  or  saun- 
terings  about  the  garden  in  the  beautiful  warm 
evenings,  or  games  of  all  sorts  played  indoors.  When 
there  were  no  guests  there  would  generally  be  music 
all  the  evening,  and  Charles  Dickens  would  read,  or 
walk  about  the  room  or  hall  with  a  cigar.  Sometimes 
the  quiet  would  be  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  bat,  for  which  little  creatures  he  had  a  strong 
antipathy.  He  amused  us  very  much  one  evening  by 
*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
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rushing  out  of  the  room  as  one  flew  in  at  the  window, 
and  returning  in  a  minute  with  a  large  hip-bath  over 
his  head,  saying  quite  gravely  that  he  felt  quite  safe 
with  that  protection,  and  was  ready  to  help  in  getting 
the  bat  out  of  the  room. 

One  summer  his  eldest  daughter  was  invited  to 
launch  a  ship,  which  was  being  built  in  Chatham 
Dockyard,  and  her  father  said  laughingly  to  her, 
finding  how  nervous  she  was,  although  most  pleased, 
at  the  idea  of  going  through  the  ceremony,  "Now, 
whatever  you  do,  don't  disgrace  your  parient.'^  When 
the  day  arrived,  they  found  the  enormous  shed  where 
the  ship  was  built,  hung  very  tastefully  with  flags, 
and  filled  with  naval  and  military  officers,  sailors  and 
soldiers,  and  gaily  dressed  visitors.  Close  to  the  ship, 
and  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
stood  a  raised  seat  for  the  "Godmother."  To  this 
she  was  conducted  by  the  gallant  Captain  of  the 
Dockyard,  who  ex>plained  to  her  what  she  had  to  do, 
and  then  she  was  left  alone,  with  the  great  ship 
towering  above  her.  At  a  signal,  a  chisel  and  a 
hamm.er  were  given  to  her,  with  which  she  cut  the 
string  which  bound  the  ship,  then  broke  the  bottle 
of  wine,  saying,  "  I  name  you  TJie  Blanche"  and 
away  the  ship  slid  swiftly  and  surely  into  the 
water.  Flags  were  hoisted,  the  band  struck  up 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  the  people  cheered,  waving  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  those  in  authority 
crowded    round    the  namer  of  the  ship  with  hearty 
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and  courteous  congratulations.  It  was  a  lovely  sight, 
but  one  you  could  not  see  without  getting  a  very 
large  lump  in  your  throat.  She  could  not  catch 
sight  of  her  father  for  a  few  minutes,  but  when  she 
did  so,  he  gave  her  a  beaming  smile,  with  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks.  The  sight,  which  was 
new  to  him,  had  moved  him  greatly,  and  he  could 
never  speak  of  it  without  emotion. 

At  Christmas  time  and  the  New  Year,  the  house 
again  was  always  full,  full  to  overflowing,  many  of  the 
bachelors  having  to  be  put  up  in  the  village.  Charles 
Dickens,  always  a  most  delightful  and  genial  host, 
was  at  these  times,  if  possible,  more  hearty  and  cheery 
than  ever,  and  all  who  have  been  at  Gad's  Hill,  will 
remember  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  hall  on  the  New 
Year  Eves,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  listening  for 
the  bells  to  chime  out  the  New  Year.  A  few  minutes 
of  breathless  silence,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as 
he  stood  by  the  open  door — whatever  the  weather 
might  be — then  a  beautiful  voice  saying,  "A  Happy 
New  Year.  God  bless  us  all ! "  And  then  such 
kissing  and  hand-shaking,  such  drinking  of  healths  in 
hot  mulled  Vv'ine,  such  dancing  very  often,  such  kind- 
ness and  goodwill ! — the  servants  not  forgotten,  but 
getting  a  hearty  good  wish  from  "the  master," 
and  their  own  "treat"  down-stairs.  In  every  living 
memory  of  him,  these  times  shine  out  as  something  un- 
usually good,  to  be  for  ever  cherished  and  remembered. 
And  then  there  were  chiM-visitors  at  Gad's  Hill,  for 
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as  he  writes  :  "  Another  generation  begins  to  peep 
above  the  table.  I  once  used  to  think  what  a  horrible 
thing  it  was  to  be  a  grandfather.  Finding  that  the 
calamity  falls  upon  me  without  my  perceiving  any 
other  change  in  myself,  I  bear  it  like  a  man."  But  as 
he  never  liked  the  name  grandfather,  these  children 
(of  his  eldest  son)  were  taught  by  himself  to  call  him 
"  Venerables,"  and  by  this  name  some  of  them  still 
speak  of  him. 

When  he  first  went  to  Gad's  Hill,  he  used  con- 
stantly to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  arm 
himself  with  a  loaded  gun,  unchain  the  dogs,  and 
walk  about  the  garden,  thinking  he  had  heard  foot- 
steps, and  determined  to  protect  his  property.  But 
as  he  got  used  to  the  stillness  and  silence — some- 
times more  conducive  to  sleeplessness  than  much 
noise  would  be — these  midnight  raids  became  less 
frequent. 

On  the  9th  of  June  (a  fatal  day  to  him,  as  you 
will  see),  1865,  he  was  in  the  terrible  railway  accident 
at  Staplehurst :  "  I  was,"  he  writes,  describing  the 
scene  to  an  old  friend,  "in  the  only  carriage  that  did 
not  go  over  into  the  stream.  It  was  caught  upon  the 
turn  by  some  of  the  ruin  of  the  bridge,  and  hung 
suspended  and  balanced  in  an  apparently  impossible 
manner.  Two  ladies  w^ere  my  fellow- passengers,  an 
old  one  and  a  young  one.  This  is  exactly  what 
passed.  You  may  judge  from  it  the  precise  length 
of  the  suspense :  Suddenly  we  v/ere  off  the  rail,  and 
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beating  the  ground  as  the  car  of  a  half-emptied 
balloon  might.  The  old  lady  cried  out,  *  My  God  1  * 
and  the  young  one  screamed.  I  caught  hold  of  them 
both  (the  old  lady  sat  opposite,  and  the  young  one  on 
my  left),  and  said  :  *  We  can't  help  ourselves,  but  we  can 
be  quiet  and  composed.  Pray  don't  cry  out.'  The 
old  lady  immediately  answered  :  '  Thank  you.  Rely 
upon  me.  Upon  my  soul  I  will  be  quiet.'  We  were 
then  all  tilted  down  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  stopped.  I  said  to  them  thereupon : 
'  You  may  be  sure  nothing  worse  can  happen  ;  the 
danger  must  be  over.  Will  you  remain  here  without 
stirring,  while  I  get  out  of  the  window  1 '  They  both 
answered  quite  collectedly,  •'  Yes,'  and  I  got  out 
without  the  least  notion  what  had  happened.  Fortu- 
nately I  got  out  with  great  caution,  and  stood  upon 
the  step.  Looking  down  I  saw  the  bridge  gone,  and 
nothing  below  me  but  the  line  of  rail.  Some  people 
in  the  two  other  compartments  were  madly  trying  to 
plunge  out  at  the  window,  and  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  an  open  swampy  field  fifteen  feet  down  below 
them,  and  nothing  else. 

"The  two  guards  (one  with  his  face  cut)  were 
running  up  and  down  on  the  down  side  of  the  bridge 
(which  was  not  torn  up)  quite  wildly.  I  called  out 
to  them :  '  Look  at  me.  Do  stop  an  instant  and 
look  at  me,  and  tell  me  whether  you  don't  know 
mc'  One  of  them  answered :  *  We  know  you  very 
well,  Mr.  Dickens.'     *  Then,'  I  said,  '  my  good  fellow, 
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for  God's  sake  give  me  your  key,  and  send  one  of 
those  labourers  here,  and  I'll  empty  this  carriage.' 
We  did  it  quite  safely,  by  means  of  a  plank  or  two, 
and  when  it  was  done  I  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  train, 
except  the  two  baggage  vans^  down  in  the  stream.  I 
got  into  the  carriage  again  for  my  brandy-flask,  took 
off  my  travelling  hat  for  a  basin,  climbed  down  the 
brickwork,  and  filled  my  hat  with  water. 

"  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  staggering  man  covered 
with  blood  (I  think  he  must  have  been  flung  clean 
out  of  his  carriage),  with  such  a  frightful  cut  across 
the  skull  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  him.  I 
poured  some  water  over  his  face,  and  gave  him  some 
to  drink,  then  gave  him  some  brandy,  and  laid  him 
down  on  the  grass,  and  he  said,  '  I  am  gone,'  and 
died  afterwards.  Then  I  stumbled  over  a  lady  lying 
on  her  back  against  a  pollard-tree,  with  the  blood 
streaming  over  her  face  (which  was  lead  colour)  in 
a  number  of  distinct  little  streams  from  the  head.  I 
asked  her  if  she  could  swallow  a  little  brandy,  and 
she  just  nodded,  and  I  gave  her  some,  and  left  her  for 
somebody  else.  The  next  time  I  passed  her  she  was 
dead.  Then  a  m.an  came  running  up  to  me  and 
implored  me  to  help  him  find  his  wife,  who  was  after- 
wards found  dead. 

"  No  imagination  can  conceive  the  ruin  of  the 
carriages,  or  the  extraordinary  weights  under  which 
the  people  were  lying,  or  the  complications  into 
which  they  were  twisted  up  among  iron  and  wood, 
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and  mud  and  water."  As  he  was  moving  about  on 
his  errands  of  mercy,  among  the  dead,  the  dying,  and 
the  wounded,  he  thought  he  heard  faint  groans 
coming  from  one  of  the  ruined  carriages.  He  caught 
hold  of  one  of  the  labourers,  but  he  could  hear  nothing. 
However,  upon  Charles  Dickens  insisting  that  he 
heard  groans,  and  that  some  one  was  buried  under 
the  ruins,  they  both  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
extricated  a  young  man  whom  they  found  jammed 
among  the  ruins  upside  down.  "  He  was  bleeding 
at  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth.  In  the  moment  of 
going  over  the  viaduct  the  whole  of  his  pockets  were 
shaken  empty.  He  had  no  watch,  no  chain,  no 
money,  no  pocket-book,  no  handkerchief  when  we 
got  him  out.  He  had  been  choking  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  I  heard  him  groaning.  If  I  had  not  had 
the  brandy  to  give  him  at  the  moment,  I  think  he 
would  have  been  done  for."  As  it  was  Mr.  (now 
Captain)  Dickenson  soon  quite  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Gad's  Hill,  and  looked  upon  Charles  Dickens 
as  his  preserver,  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life. 

But  my  father's  nerves  never  really  were  the  same 
again  after  this  frightful  experience.  At  first  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  suffer  greatly,  and  we  have 
often  seen  him,  when  travelling  home  from  London, 
suddenly  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear,  tremble  all 
over,  clut:h  the  arms  of  the  railway  carriage,  large 
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beads  of  perspiration  standing  on  his  face,  and  suffer 
agonies  of  terror.  We  never  spoke  to  him,  but  would 
touch  his  hand  gently  now  and  then.  He  had,  however, 
apparently  no  idea  of  our  presence  ;  he  saw  nothing 
for  a  time  but  that  most  awful  scene.  Sometimes 
he  would  suddenly  get  better,  and  sometimes  the 
agony  was  so  great,  he  had  to  get  out  at  the  nearest 
station  and  walk  home.  I  remember  this  happening 
twice. 

And  three  years  later  he  writes  :  "  To  this  hour 
I  have  sudden  vague  rushes  of  terror,  which  are 
perfectly  unreasonable,  but  quite  insurmountable." 

Soon  after  the  Staplehurst  accident,  the  dear  dog 
Turk  was  run  over  by  a  train.  His  death  was  a 
great  grief,  and  his  master  sorrowed  for  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  chief  favourites. 

For  many  years  past,  Charles  Dickens  had  been 
giving  constant  public  readings  from  his  own  books, 
as  well  as  going  on  with  his  usual  work.  As  you 
know  now  what  pains  he  took  about  everything,  you 
can  imagine  a  little  what  labour  he  bestowed  upon 
the  getting  up  of  these  readings,  what  an  amount  of 
work  they  gave  him,  what  an  amount  of  self-control 
he  had  to  exercise  in  giving  those  more  touching 
readings,  when  many  and  many  of  his  hearers  would 
fairly  weep  aloud.  And  then  when  they  laughed — ■ 
hundreds  of  people  at  a  time,  and  such  laughter — it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  from  laughing 
too  himseK,  and  looking  so  beaming  and  so  bright, 
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that  I  think  every  creature  who  heard  him,  must  have 
loved  him  ! 

But  he  was  sometimes,  indeed,  I  may  say  con- 
stantly, utterly  exhausted  after  them,  and  would  come 
home  voiceless,  and  unable  to  eat  any  supper,  but  was 
always  cheerful,  and  pleased  with  his  audience,  and 
with  his  work,  but  still  over-done,  and  restless,  and 
unable  to  sleep. 

In  1867  he  started,  after  much  consideration,  for  a 
reading  tour  in  America.  He  thought,  at  first,  of 
taking  his  eldest  daughter  with  him,  but  when  he 
found  that  the  visit  would  have  to  be  simply  a  busi- 
ness one,  and  given  up  to  the  readings,  he  abandoned 
the  idea. 

We  went,  a  large  party,  to  Liverpool  to  see  him 
off,  and  parted  from  him  with  many  misgivings  that 
he  would  find  the  climate,  the  hard  work,  and  the 
constant  railway  travelling,  tell  upon  his  health. 

His  reception  in  America  was  hearty  and  enthusi- 
astic to  a  hitherto  unheard-of  degree,  and  he  had 
much  delight  and  enjoyment  out  of  this  visit,  but  his 
health  suffered  greatly.  He  had  the  best  of  friends 
and  companions  in  Mr.  Dolby,  who  managed  all  the 
business  of  the  readings,  and  was  most  anxious  and 
careful  that  "the  Chief"  should  be  saved  all  unneces- 
sary fatigue  and  trouble,  and  was,  indeed,  as  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  home,  "  as  tender  as  a  woman,  and  as 
watchful  as  a  doctor." 

I  should  like    you    all,  some    day,  to    read    Mr. 
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Dolby's  own  book  about  these  readings.  He  giv^es  the 
best  and  truest  picture  of  my  father  that  has  yet  been 
written.  They  were  on  the  most  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate  terms,  and  Mr.  Dolby  knew  better  than  any 
one  the  amount  of  suffering  Charles  Dickens  went 
through  during  the  latter  part  of  his  American  visit, 
I  will  quote  one  or  two  little  pieces  from  this  book  I 
want  you  to  read,  so  that  you  may  have  an  insight 
into  the  "  readings  "  life  at  this  time. 

"  It  was  only  by  a  most  careful  observation  that 
any  one  could  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  suf- 
ferings, for  he  made  it  a  rule,  in  the  unselfishness  of 
his  nature,  never  to  inflict  his  own  inconveniences  on 
any  one  else ;  and  as  for  the  public,  he  held  it  as  a 
maxim  that  '  no  man  had  a  right  to  break  an  engage- 
ment with  the  public  if  he  were  able  to  be  out  of 
bed.' " 

A  friend  calling  one  day  and  finding  Charles 
Dickens  quite  voiceless,  and  his  throat  covered  with 
mustard  poultices,  turned  to  Mr.  Dolby  and  said : 
"  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  allow  Mr.  Dickens  to 
read  to-night } " 

"  I  have  told  Mr.  Dickens,"  was  the  answer,  "  at 
least  a  dozen  times  to-day  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  read  ;  and  but  for  my  knowledge  of  him 
and  of  his  wonderful  power  of  changing  when  he  gets 
to  the  little  table,  I  should  be  even  more  anxious 
about  him  than  I  am." 

And  the  gasman's  remark — he  was  one  of  the  men 
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who  went  out  with  them  from  England — is  -as  true  a 
one  as  ever  was  spoken.  "  It'll  be  all  right  at  night, 
sir.  The  guv'nor's  sure  to  come  up  smiling  when  you 
call  time,  and  the  more's  wanted  out  of  him,  the  more 
you  gets."  And  Mr.  Dolby  goes  on  to  say,  "They" — the 
workmen — "were  very  watchful  and  devoted  to  him 
(as  he  was  to  them),  and  frequently  by  many  little 
acts  of  attention  showed  their  love  and  affection  for 
him." 

But  the  voyage  home  did  wonders  for  him,  and  he 
had  not  been  three  days  at  sea,  when  he  felt  quite 
himself  again. 

He  enjoyed  the  summer  at  Gad's  Hill,  and  had 
many  American  friends  to  visit  him  there,  and  many 
happy  excursions  and  merry-makings. 

He  had  one  great  trial,  in  the  parting  with  the 
beloved  Plorn,  who  went  out  to  Australia  to  join  a 
brother.     His  father  felt  this  parting  acutely. 

"  Poor  Plorn  is  gone  to  Australia.  It  was  a  hard 
parting  at  the  last.  He  seemed  to  me  to  become 
once  more  my  youngest  and  favourite  little  child  as 
the  day  drew  near,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  have 
been  so  shaken." 

In  this  autumn  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
continually  on  a  farewell  reading  tour.  He  had  two 
or  three  warnings  that  he  was  over-doing  himself,  and 
at  last  was  so  completely  broken  down,  that  he  had, 
reluctantly,  to  give  up  entirely,  and  take  a  rest. 

His  final  reading  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March, 
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1870,  at  St.  James's  Hall.  The  crammed  hall,  the  en- 
thusiastic audience,  showing  a  real  and  personal  love  for 
him,  the  sight  of  him  at  "  the  little  table  "  for  the  last 
time,  deeply  moved  and  trying  hard  to  master  his 
emotion,  are  things  never,  never  to  be  forgotten.  And 
as  Mr.  Dolby  says  :  "  He  went  through  it  with  a  man- 
liness and  good  temper  which  eclipsed  all  his  previous 
efforts." 

But  when  it  was  over,  he  looked  forward  to  a  happy 
and  peaceful  summer  at  Gad's  Hill,  but  not  to  a  rest. 
"  I  have  always  felt  of  myself  that  I  must,  please  God, 
die  in  harness.  However  strange  it  is  to  be  never  at 
rest,  and  never  satisfied,  and  ever  trying  after  some- 
thing that  is  never  reached,  and  to  be  always  laden 
with  plot  and  plan  and  care  and  worry,  how  clear  it  is 
that  it  must  be,  and  that  one  is  driven  by  an  irresisti- 
ble might  until  the  journey  is  worked  out.  As  to 
repose,  for  some  men  there's  no  such  thing  in  this 
Hfe."     Most  surely  not  for  him  ! 

When  you  read  all  his  books  for  yourselves  one 
day,  and  all  that  he  has  written — as  you  will,  I  know, 
and  he  has  said  that  "  we  never  tire  of  the  friendships 
we  form  with  books  " — you  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourselves  what  the  work  of  his  life  was.  And  he  was 
always  ready  to  help  others,  always  ready  to  en- 
courage, if  possible,  those  who  were  striving  to  walk 
in  the  difficult  path  of  literature  ;  always  true,  always 
generous,  always  genial  and  kindly. 

I  believe  that  a  childhood's  dream  was  really  and 
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actually  realised  in  his  case,  and  that  some  of  his 
happiest  years  were  spent  at  Gad's  Hill. 

The  summer  of  1870  was  an  exceptionall>  beauti- 
ful one,  and  the  house  had  never  looked  prettier,  or 
the  garden  brighter  or  more  full  of  flowers,  than  they 
did  then.  There  was  a  chalet  in  the  shrubbery,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  a  French  friend,  and  here,  in 
the  summer  months,  he  sat  and  worked. 

"  I  have  put  mirrors  in  the  chalet  where  I  write, 
and  they  reflect  and  refract,  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  the 
leaves  that  are  quivering  at  the  windows,  and  the 
great  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  the  sail-dotted  river. 
My  room  is  up  above  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  and 
the  birds  and  the  butterflies  fly  in  and  out,  and  the 
green  branches  shoot  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  come  and  go  with 
the  rest  of  the  company.  The  scent  of  the  flowers, 
and,  indeed,  of  everything  that  is  growing  for  miles 
and  miles,  is  most  delicious." 

His  last  "improvement"  at  Gad's  Hill  was  the  build- 
ing of  a  conservatory,  which  opened  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room,  and  filled  as  it  was  with  hot- 
house plants,  and  stocked  with  creepers,  which  the 
dear  master  hoped  to  see  covering  the  roof  some  day, 
it  was  a  charming  addition  to  the  house.  He  was 
very  proud  of  it,  showing  it  to  his  youngest  daughter 
and  saying,  with  a  bright  smile,  "  Here,  Katie,  you 
behold  the  last  improvement."  She  had  come  on  a 
short  visit  on  purpose  to  see  this  "  improvement,"  and 
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was  to  take  her  sister  back  with  her  for  a  few  days  to 
her  home  in  London.  She  did  not  think  her  father 
looking  quite  himself,  and  noticed  that  his  face  had 
rather  a  grey  colour,  and  that  he  got  very  tired  after 
a  short  walk  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  but  by  the 
evening  he  appeared  quite  well  again. 

On  the  Monday  morning  the  sisters  were  to  leave 
for  London. 

Charles  Dickens  had  an  intense  dislike  to  and 
shrinking  from  all  leave-takings.  He  never  used  the 
word  "  good-bye "  if  he  could  help  it,  and  generally 
left  us  for  any  short  absence  with  a  kiss  or  a 
nod. 

But  on  this  day  his  daughter  Kate  said,  "  I  must 
say  good-bye  to  papa,"  and  went  over  to  the  chalet 
where  he  was  busy  writing.  As  a  rule,  when  he  was 
busy,  he  would  just  put  up  his  cheek  to  be  kissed. 
But  this  day  he  took  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  saying, 
"  God  bless  you,  Katie !  "  And  there,  "  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  among  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies, and  scent  of  flowers,"  she  left  him.  All  that 
day  and  the  next  he  was  well,  but  soon  tired — an 
unusual  thing  for  him. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  he  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  talking  to  "  Auntie  "  about  his  book  ("  Edwin 
Drood  "),  and  as  he  was  to  go  to  his  office  in  London 
the  next  day,  he  would  work  in  the  chalet,  and  take 
no  drive  or  walk  until  the  evening.  He  came  once 
to  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  smoked  a  cigar 
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in  the  conservatory,  which  "improvement"  he  took 
intense  deh\q,-ht  in,  and  went  back  to  the  chalet. 

It  was  not  until  he  and  his  sister-in-law,  the  only 
member  of  the  family  at  home  just  then,  sat  down  to 
dinner  that  she  noticed  a  change  in  his  colour  and 
expression.  She  asked  him  if  he  were  ill,  and  he  said, 
"  Yes,  very  ill ;  I  have  been  very  ill  for  the  last  hour." 
She  was  going  to  send  immediately  for  a  doctor,  but 
he  forbade  her,  saying  that  he  would  go  on  with 
dinner  and  to  London  afterwards.  He  struggled 
against  the  fit  which  w^as  coming  on,  and  she  becom- 
ing seriously  alarmed  entreated  him  to  "  come  and  lie 
down."  "Yes,  on  the  ground,"  he  answered  quite 
distinctly,  and  on  her  going  to  assist  him  he  slid  from 
her  arms  and  fell  on  the  floor.  A  couch  was  brought 
into  the  dining-room,  on  which  he  was  laid.  Tele- 
grams were  sent  to  his  children  and  to  his  London 
doctor,  and  a  messenger  sent  for  the  doctor  at 
Rochester,  and  the  faithful  friend  and  companion  sat 
alone,  for  a  time,  watching. 

The  two  daughters  and  Mr.  Beard  arrived  that 
evening,  the  eldest  son  the  next  morning,  and  his  son 
Henry,  from  Cambridge,  the  evening  of  the  9th,  too 
late,  alas ! 

We  watched  all  through  the  night  and  all  through 
the  next  day,  but  he  never  once  opened  his  eyes,  or 
showed  one  sign  of  consciousness.  It  was  better  so 
for  him.  The  last  "  good-bye "  would  have  caused 
him  such  pain  and  sorrow.      But  we   could   tell  the 
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moment — ten  minutes  past  six — when  his  spirit  took 
flight.  A  shadow  stole  across  his  face,  a  tear  rolled 
down  his  cheek,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  he  was  gone 
from  us. 

You  will  remember  that  when  he  was  describing 
the  death-bed  of  Little  Nell,  he  wished,  as  it  was 
winter  time  and  there  were  no  flowers,  that  there 
should  be  about  the  bed  "  strips  of  holly  and  berries, 
and  such  free  green  things." 

When  he  lay  dead,  the  flowers  were  more  abundant 
than  they  had  ever  been.  The  room  where  he  lay  was 
bright  with  them,  the  birds  were  singing  all  round 
about  him,  and  the  summer  sun  shone  brilliantly.  As 
we  looked  on  the  dear,  beautiful,  calm  face,  we  could 
but  thank  God  that  he  was  so  peacefully  at  rest. 

"  I  want  it  to  express  the  most  beautiful  repose 
and  tranquillity,  and  to  have  something  of  a  happy 
look,  if  death  can."     Surely  this  was  so  in  his  case. 

He  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  You  may 
find  the  grave  very  easily  on  Christmas  day  and  on 
the  9th  of  June,  for  it  is  covered  with  bright,  gay 
flowers,  and  makes  a  brilliant  spot  in  the  large  solemn 
church.  And  you  may  meet  some  children  with 
flowers  in  their  tiny  hands,  w^ho,  although  they  never 
knew  "  Venerables,"  come  to  place  the  flowers  on 
"  dear  grandpapa's ''  grave. 

And  to  quote  his  own  words  yet  once  more,  I  can 
apply  them  to  him,  and  say  : — 

"  How  good  he  was,  and  what  a  gentle,  generous, 
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noble  spirit  he  had,  and  how  he  shone  out  among 
common  men  as  something  so  real  and  genuine,  and 
full  of  every  kind  of  worthiness." 

"  It  is  a  far,  far  better  rest  that  I  go  to  than  I  have 
ever  known." 

"  God  be  with  you.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
terrible  in  such  a  death,  nothing  that  we  would  undo, 
nothing  that  we  may  remeniber  otherwise  than  with 
deeply  thankful,  though  with  softened  hearts." 
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{Our  Portrait  is  from  an  unpublished  Photograph  by  Charles  IFatk'ns^ 
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HANDEL 


CHAPTER  I. 

A       STRONG       WILL. 

IT  is  Sunday  morning,  and  service  is  just  over  in  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Sachse-Weissenfels. 
Some  of  the  worshippers  have  left,  but  the  Duke  and 
a  confidential  servant  stand  together  down  below, 
v/hile  up  in  the  organ-loft  several  musicians  linger. 
The  organist  lifts  a  little  boy  about  seven  years  old 
on  to  the  high  stool  before  the  organ,  and  bids  the 
bellows  blower  do  his  duty,  while  the  child's  tiny 
hands  bring  such  music  out  of  the  instrument  that 
the  bystanders  look  at  one  another  and  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"Who  is  playing?"  asks  the  Duke  of  his  com- 
panion, as  the  music  rises  and  falls,  dying  away  in 
echoes  under  the  vaulted  roof. 

"  It  is  the  little  Handel  from  Halle,  my  grand- 
father's youngest  son,"  is  the  answer. 

"  Bring  him  and  his  father  here  to  me,"  is  the  Duke'*s 
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command,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  and  his 
little  son  stand  before  him. 

"  Put  these  in  your  pocket,  my  boy,"  says  the 
kind-hearted  Duke,  handing  the  child  more  bright 
coins  than  he  had  ever  seen  before,  and  to  the  father 
he  talks  in  persuasive  tones  which  alter  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  child's  future  life,  and  place  his  feet  on 
the  threshold  of  Paradise. 

This  happened  long  ago :  over  a  hundred  and 
ninety  years  have  rolled  away  since  that  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  name  of  George  Frederick  Handel 
is  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken.  He  was  the  little  boy  who  played  for  the 
first  time  on  the  great  organ,  and  all  unconsciously 
swept  away  the  obstacles  that  had  hitherto  barred  his 
way  in  following  the  art  he  loved.  He  was  the  child 
of  his  father's  old  age,  tenderly  cherished  and  cared 
for;  but  he  was  determined  to  be  a  musician,  and 
his  parent  was  equally  determined  to  make  a  lawyer 
of  him,  and  had  positively  refused  to  allow  him  to 
have  any  instruction  in  music,  or  even  to  visit  friends 
who  loved  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds. 

Perhaps  this  was  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  ap- 
pears, for  the  Handels  had  always  been  a  practical 
family,  and  earned  their  living  by  downright  hard 
work  and  industry,  and  they  looked  upon  art  gener- 
ally, and  music  in  particular,  as  frivolity,  and  not  at 
all  likely  to  help  any  one  to  rise  in  the  world. 

The  quaint  old  town  of  Plalle  in   Lower  Saxony, 
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about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Leipzig,  was  a  busy, 
prosperous  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a  copper-smith 
of  Breslau,  Valentine  Handel,  who  migrated  thither 
with  his  young  wife,  and,  after  obtaining  the  freedom 
of  the  town,  worked  hard  and  saved  money,  and 
managed  to  bring  up  his  family  in  decent  comfort. 
There  were  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of 
the  former  grew  up  to  the  paternal  trade,  while  two 
others  died  in  childhood  ;  and  the  youngest,  George, 
who  was  only  fourteen  when  his  father  died,  made  a 
better  position  for  himself  than  any  of  the  rest.  The 
barbers  of  that  period  were  also  the  surgeons  and 
dentists,  and  the  barber  of  Halle,  Herr  Christoph 
Oettinger,  who  united  in  his  own  person  all  three 
functions,  took  young  George  Handel  as  his  assistant, 
probably  as  his  apprentice  in  the  first  place.  He 
died  in  April,  1639,  leaving  a  widow  about  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  who  was  quite  able  to  carry  on  the 
business  with  the  aid  of  her  husband's  assistant,  who, 
though  young,  had  already  proved  his  value.  In 
February,  1643,  she  was  married  to  George  Handel, 
who  thus  became  a  freeman  of  Halle  before  he  was 
twenty-one.  They  lived  happily  together,  and  had  six 
children,  only  two  of  whom,  Dorothea  and  Karl,  lived 
to  grow  up. 

Meister  Gorge,  as  he  was  now  called,  worked 
diligently  at  his  profession,  and  in  1652,  when  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  was   appointed  town   surgeon  of 
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Giebichenstein,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  made  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  and  Valet-de-Chambre 
to  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony,  a  wise  and  good  man, 
who  ruled  Halle  very  justly  from  the  conclusion  of 
tlic  thirty  years'  war  till  his  death  in  1680,  when  the 
Elector  of  Brandenberg  took  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  gave  Meister  Gorge  the  same  position  in 
his  own  household  as  he  had  enjoyed  in  that  of  Prince 
Augustus. 

Frau  Handel,  who  was  twelve  years  older  than 
her  husband,  died  in  October,  1682,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  seventy-two,  and  about  six  months  afterwards  ■ 

the  widower  married  Dorothea  Taust,  the  daughter  of 
a  Lutheran  pastor  of  Giebichenstein,  who  on  February 
23rd,  1685,  became  the  mother  of  a  son  who  was 
named  George,  after  his  father  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father, and  who  lived  to  be  the  great  musician  whom 
all  the  world  still  delights  to  honour. 

He  was  not  his  mother's  first-born,  for  her  eldest 
boy  died  within  an  hour  or  so  after  his  birth,  and 
he  was  no  doubt  all  the  more  cherished  on  that 
account. 

Although  the  weather  was  cold  and  dismal,  the  babe 
was  carried  the  very  day  after  he  was  born  over  to 
the  Liebfrauenkirche,  and  there  baptised,  the  quantity 
of  swaddling  clothes  always  worn  by  German  infants 
no  doubt  accounting  for  his  parents  having  no  fear  as 
to  sending  him  out  at  such  a  very  tender  age,  and  in 
the  depth  of  winter.     Like  all  boy  babies,  he  had  two 
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godfathers,  Herr  Philipp  Fehrsdorff,  the  Court  Ad- 
ministrator at  Langcndorff ;  and  Herr  Zacharias  Klein- 
hempel,  the  town  barber  of  Halle,  an  old  professional 
friend  of  his  father's,  who  lived  in  the  Naumarckt ;  and 
one  godmother,  Fraulein  Anna  Taust,  his  mother's 
sister,  between  whom  and  the  child,  in  whom  she 
took  an  almost  maternal  interest,  there  was  always 
a  warm  affection. 

Later  on  two  sisters  were  added  to  the  family, 
Dorothea  Sophia  and  Johanna  Christina,  and  they 
were  a  very  happy  little  party  in  a  roomy  old  house 
near  the  Market  Place,  and  also  conveniently  handy 
to  the  dark  old  Moritzburg,  where  Prince  Augustus 
had  formerly  held  his  small  court.  It  is  now  pointed 
out  to  strangers  under  the  name  of  "Grosser  Schlamm, 
No.  4." 

If  the  names  of  places  go  for  anything,  the  spot 
where  this  house  was  built  must  originally  have  been 
on  the  mud  or  marsh  ;  but  all  traces  of  that  had  long 
been  drained  away,  and  it  was  situated  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  busy  part  of  the  town.  Many  are  the 
pilgrims  who  now  visit  it,  and  then  go  to  the  great 
church  dedicated  to  "  Our  dear  Lady,"  with  its  dim 
half  lights,  and  rich  carvings,  and  tall  towers  with  the 
bridge  between  them,  and  try  to  picture  to  themselves 
what  Halle  was  like  in  Handel's  childhood,  before  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  University,  when  there  were  no 
professors  and  no  bands  of  students,  but  only  the  quiet, 
busy  burghers,  with  their  families  and  apprentices. 
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We,  too,  will  follow  their  example,  and  try  to  see 
in  our  mind's  eye  the  busy  Marktplatz,  where  every 
roof  was  red  tiled,  high  and  steep,  with  row  upon  row 
of  little  dormer  windows  belonging  to  attics,  and 
store  and  lumber  rooms,  all  of  which  were  very  much 
needed  by  people  whose  houses  were  over  and  behind 
their  shops,  so  that  they  had  to  accommodate  all  their 
goods  and  packages,  as  well  as  their  families.  Many 
of  the  dealers  in  linen  and  woollen  cloth  had  rows,  of 
heavy  looms  fitted  up  in  long  rooms,  where  men  sat 
and  made  the  substantial  white  webs  and  broad  cloths 
sold  in  their  masters'  shops ;  so  the  houses  were 
obliged  to  be  spacious.  Then  there  were  storks'  nests 
among  the  chimney  stacks,  and  every  burgher  brought 
up  his  children  to  love  and  protect  the  long-legged 
birds  which  were  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the 
family  on  whose  roof  they  dwelt.  The  streets  were 
narrow  and  dark,  and  the  Moritzburg,  with  its  many 
memories  of  brave  men  and  knightly  deeds,  rose  high 
above  them. 

Here  was  a  great  red  tower,  and  the  legend  of  a 
giant  named  Roland  who  once  dwelt  there ;  but  it 
was  only  a  tradition  even  then,  though  no  doubt  there 
was  some  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  The  Rathhaus, 
quaint  and  picturesque,  was  old  and  stately,  and  the 
deliberations  of  the  burghers  within  its  walls  were 
as  grave  and  business-like  as  .themselves.  The  salt 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood  were  an  unfailing 
source  of  wealth,  and  consequently  the  men  of  Halle 
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were  prosperous  and  well-to-do  in  a  quiet,  homely 
way,  and  the  Handels  were  highly  respected  among 
them. 

Little  George  Frederick,  like  other  children,  liked 
toys  that  made  a  noise,  and  his  friends  gave  him  small 
drums  and  trumpets,  whistles,  horns,  &c.  He  early 
discovered  what  music  could  be  got  from  a  Jew's 
harp,  and  also  from  a  flute,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
playmates  he  organised  a  mimic  orchestra  in  which 
all  these  instruments  were  played.  His  father  at 
first  laughed,  and  thought  it  only  a  childish  freak  ; 
but  when  he  discovered  that  his  little  boy  was  in 
earnest,  and  that  music  was  as  the  breath  of  life  to 
him,  he  set  his  face  sternly  against  it,  and  declared 
"  he  would  have  no  more  of  such  jingling."  He  went 
still  further,  and  forbade  all  practising  music  of  any 
kind,  and  declared  that  thenceforth  "  all  houses  in 
which  music  is  practised  must  be  avoided."  He  was 
an  old  man,  and  perhaps  disliked  all  kinds  of  noise, 
over  and  above  his  persuasion  that  music  was  not  a 
profitable  study  for  an  embryo  lawyer. 

This  prohibition  was  the  only  cloud  between 
father  and  son,  for  the  child  was  obedient,  and 
showed  a  fair  amount  of  application  to  his  tasks  ;  but 
without  music  he  could  not  live,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  his  mother  or  aunt  aided  and  abetted 
him  in  evading  his  father's  commands.  Some  one,  at 
all  events,  must  have  helped  him,  for  he  managed  to 
get  hold  of  an  old  clavichord,  an  instrument  which  we 
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who  have  our  pianos  should  be  inch'ncd  to  despise, 
but  which  was  of  untold  value  to  him. 

A  clavichord  was  a  sort  of  little  keyboard,  not 
unlike  those  which  we  sometimes  see  played  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets.  It  was  not  quite  dumb,  though 
its  sounds  were  so  muffled  that  they  were  scarcely 
audible  except  to  the  performer,  and  its  sounds  were 
often  called  "Mouse-music."  Some  stood  on  legs  like 
the  old  spinets,  and  others  could  be  placed  on  a  table ; 
and  it  was  probably  a  small  clavichord  of  this  latter 
kind  that  George  Frederick  Handel  carried  up  to  a 
garret  under  the- tiled  roof  of  the  house,  into  which 
his  father  was  not  likely  to  penetrate. 

The  love  of  music  conquered  sleep  w4ien  he 
became  the  happy  owner  of  this  precious  little  in- 
strument ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
wrapped  in  sound  slumber,  he  used  to  steal  up  to  his 
garret  and  practise  w^hat  he  knew  or  had  heard,  and 
improvise  new  melodies  for  himself.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  whose  inborn  genius  can  find  its  own  way  to 
a  great  extent  without  the  aid  of  lessons,  and  these 
stolen  practisings  were  of  inestimable  value.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  any  inhabitant  of  Halle 
from  occasionally  hearing  good  music,  for  two  or 
three  times  a  week  it  was  then,  as  now,  the  custom  to 
play  or  sing  chorales  on  the  tower  of  the  Liebfrauen- 
kirche.  These  were  seasons  of  delight  to  George 
Frederick,  as  he  stood  and  listened,  retaining  the 
melodies  and  reproducing  them  on  his  clavichord  as 
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soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity,  and  thus  the  flame  was 
kept  aHght  and  fed  from  time  to  time  with  music  that 
probably  gave  the  tone  and  colour  to  future  master- 
pieces. 

Meister  Gorge,  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  as  you  will  remember,  had  a  grown- 
up family  before  he  married  his  second  wife.  The 
fifth  son,  Karl,  had  married  young,  and  had  a  son, 
George  Christian,  born  in  July,  1675,  and  therefore  ten 
years  older  than  the  juvenile  George  Frederick,  who 
stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  half-uncle.  It  was 
no  doubt  his  grandfather's  influence  .that  procured  for 
this  youth  the  post  of  Valet-de-Chambre  to  the  clever 
and  art-loving  Duke  of  Sachse-Weissenfels,  who,  like 
so  many  other  German  potentates,  held  his  small  court 
in  all  solemnity,  though  his  estate  and  revenues  were 
not  larger  than  those  of  many  an  English  squire. 
His  great  delight  was  music,  and  the  fame  of  the 
musicians  attached  to  his  Kapelle  had  reached  Halle 
and  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  little  George  Frederick, 
who  naturally  heard  whatever  news  reached  the  family 
about  their  relative,  and  what  he  heard  and  did  in 
the  ducal  household."'  There  came  a  day  when  the 
clever  old  surgeon  of  Halle  was  summoned  to  the 
Court  of  Sachse-Weissenfels,  most  likely  on  his  grand- 
son's suggestion,  and  started  off  at  once.  His  little 
boy  begged  hard  to  go  with  him.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  in  the  carriage  ;  he  wanted  to  see  his  big  nephew ; 
and  though  last,  but  not  least,  even  if  this  was  not 
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mentioned,  he  wanted  to  hear  the  music  at  Sachse- 
VVeissenfels.  The  father  would  not  Hsten  to  his  proposal, 
so  the  child  coaxed  in  vain,  and  saw  his  parent  drive 
away  without  him.  But  his  will  was  strong  and  his 
limbs  sturdy,  so  he  set  oft*  running  after  the  carriage, 
not  showing  himself,  however,  till  he  was  too  far  from 
home  to  be  sent  back.  At  last  it  halted,  and  the 
child,  all  dusty,  and  hot,  came  forward,  braving  his 
father's  anger,  and  feeling  sure  that  he  had  gained 
his  purpose.  A  good  scolding  for  disobedience  and 
wilfulness  he  deserved  and  got,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it :  the  father  was  obliged  to  take  him  on  to 
Sachse-Weissenfels,  and  that  was  exactly  what  the 
boy  wanted. 

When  the  pair  reached  the  castle,  Meister  Gorge 
had  his  business  to  attend  to,  and  the  child  was  to 
a  certain  extent  free.  He  soon  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  various  musicians  of  the  choir,  and  they 
took  him  to  their  rehearsals,  and  when  Sunday  came 
let  him  go  up  into  the  organ-loft,  where,  as  you 
have  seen,  he  was  allowed  to  try  the  great  organ, 
and  being  heard  by  the  duke  was  encouraged 
and  praised,  while  his  father  was  seriously  spoken 
to  about  his  boy's  wonderful  gift  and  the  duty  of 
cultivating  it. 

As  we  read  the  story,  and  judge  of  it  by  the  light  of 
our  own  feelings,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  whoever 
helped  the  child  to  get  a  clavichord  and  use  it  in  the 
garret  at  home  must  have  connived  at  his  following 
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his  father's  carriage,  perhaps  even  arranged  behind 
the  scenes  for  the  summons  to  Sachse-Weissenfels 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  kindly  players  and  singers, 
ready  as  such  men  always  are  to  foster  young  talent 
and  give  it  a  helping  hand.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  was  the  turning-point  in  young  Handel^s  life ; 
for  though  his  father  did  not  yield  one  iota  of  his 
intention  of  making  him  a  lawyer,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  that  music  need  not  hinder  his 
education  and  future  studies,  and  promised  to  give 
him  every  advantage  in  his  power. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE       WONDER-CHILD. 

It  appears  that  the  memorable  trip  to  Sachse-Weis- 
senfels took  place  when  Handel  was  about  seven  years 
old,  and  it  seems  that  he  took  his  father's  consent  to 
allow  him  to  study  music  as  a  good  boy  ought  to  do, 
and  made  it  a  motive  for  working  hard  at  his  Latin 
and  other  lessons  by  way  of  proving  his  gratitude.  A 
selfish,  wrong-headed  child  would  have  applied  himself 
to  the  one  and  neglected  the  other. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  Halle  to  whom  the  boy 
could  be  entrusted,  and  that  was  Friederick  William 
Zackau,  who  had  been  appointed  organist  at  the  Lieb- 
frauenkirche  in  16S4,  the  year  before  young  Handel's 
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birth,  and  retained  it  till  his  death  in  1721.  He  soon 
became  very  fond  of  his  talented  pupil,  and  taught 
him  all  he  knew.  This  included  fugue  and  counter- 
point in  the  way  of  theoretic  music,  and  also  how  to 
play  the  organ,  harpsichord,  violin,  and  hautboy,  with 
other  instruments  used  in  the  orchestras  of  the  day. 
Nothing  seemed  hard  to  the  child,  or  else  his  power 
of  surmounting  difficulties  was  almost  past  compre- 
hension. His  skill  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord  was 
the  wonder  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  so  clever  was  he 
in  composition  that  almost  every  week  he  produced  a 
new  sonata,  a  cantata  for  instruments  and  voices,  or 
an  exercise,  or  variation  on  some  familiar  theme.  His 
own  account  was  that  the  hautboy  was  his  favourite 
instrument,  and  he  wrote  more  for  that  than  for  any- 
thing else.  It  is  certain  that  a  book  containing  six 
sonatas  for  two  hautboys  and  bass  written  by  Handel 
while  under  Zackau's  tutelage  was  bought  some  years 
afterwards  in  Germany  by  Lord  Polworth  and  given 
to  Weidcmann,  the  flute-player,  and  that  it  ultimately 
found  its  way  into  the  royal  collection,  from  which  it 
is  now  thought  to  have  disappeared. 

He  worked  so  diligently  at  his  classics,  giving  his 
father  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  probably  music 
came  quite  easily  to  him  as  it  does  to  some  few  in 
whom  it  is  inborn,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  so  much. 

In  about  three  years  Zackau  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  more  he  could  teach  the  boy  in  the  way  of 
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music,  and  said  so  frankl}'.  He  also  recognised  and 
pointed  out  that  his  pupil  had  real  genius,  something 
far  beyond  and  above  mere  talent,  and  accompanied 
by  the  steady  perseverance  and  good  sense  that  are 
too  seldom  found  in  a  genius.  George  Frederick  never 
forgot  his  first  master,  and  when  he  died  gave  his 
widow  a  yearly  allowance  of  money,  and  would 
have  done  his  best  to  help  her  son  on  in  the  world 
had  he  not  proved  to  be  a  tipsy,  good-fcr-nothing 
fellow.  This,  of  course,  was  after  he  himself  had 
risen  to  prosperity. 

Meister  Gorge  must  have  been  very  proud  of  his 
son,  and  thoroughly  convinced  at  last  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  his  musical  powers,  for  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  coaxed  into  consenting  to  send  him  to  Berlin  for 
further  instruction  in  1696,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  ten  years  old. 

Berlin,  where  the  Elector  Friedrich,  who  later  on 
became  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia,  lived  and  reigned 
with  his  clever  wife,  the  Electress  Sophia  Charlotte, 
was  just  then  a  centre  of  German  art,  and  especially 
of  music,  as  the  Electress  was  herself  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  amateur  musicians  in  Europe.  She  had 
been  one  of  the  Abbate  Steffani's  pupils,  and  though 
she  welcomed  professors  of  harmony  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  her  great  preference  was  for  Italians.  The 
Court  of  Berlin  was  music  mad  ;  concerts  and  operas 
were  the  social  events  of  the  time  ;  and  Princes  and 
Princesses,  under  the  enthusiastic  direction  of  the 
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Electress,  sang  and  played  indcfatigablx'  at  the  one 
and  danced  at  the  other.  Her  great  favourite  was 
AttiHo  Ariosti,  her  KapeHmeister,  who  was  a  re- 
markable and  most  kind-hearted  man  from  Bologna. 
Giovanni  Battista  Buononcini  was  another  prominent 
musician  at  Berlin  ;  and,  besides  these  two,  there  were 
many  minor  stars.  This  was  the  circle  into  which 
little  George  Frederick  Handel  was  introduced  in  his 
eleventh  }'ear,  having  been  sent  to  Berlin  in  charge  of 
a  friend  of  the  family.  He  was  presented  to  the  Elector 
and  Electress  and  invited  to  play  before  them.  *  Their 
surprise  and  delight,  not  only  at  his  mechanical  skill 
but  at  the  quality  and  expression  of  his  music,  were 
unbounded,  and  Ariosti  took  him  at  once  under  his 
fostering  care. 

The  Italian  maestro  was  then  about  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  and  no  father  could  have  been  kinder 
and  more  affectionate  to  the  wonder-child  than  he. 
For  hours  together  George  Frederick  sat  on  his  knee 
at  the  harpsichord,  not  hampered  and  restrained 
by  too  much  teaching,  as  he  might  ^ave  been  by  a 
smaller  man,  but  listened  to  appreciatively  and  guided 
wisely. 

Buononcini  pursued  opposite  tactics,  for  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  boy  at  ail,  either  in  the  way  of  praise 
or  blame,  and  showed  the  most  utter  indifference  till 
the  little  fellow  attracted  such  universal  attention  that 
he  could  no  longer  stand  aloof  He  therefore  com- 
posed a  cantata  with  a  thorough  bass  for  the  harpsi- 
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chord  full  of  chromatic  progressions  of  very  great 
difficult}',  and  requested  the  child  to  accompany  it  at 
sight.  It  proved  just  as  easy  to  him  as  any  other 
musical  task,  for  he  pla)'ed  it  correctl}',  grasping  every 
difficulty,  and  exhibiting  such  taste  and  feeling  in  the 
performance  that  Buononcini  was  obliged  thenceforth 
to  respect  his  talent,  though  he  never  showed  any  more 
cordial  feeling,  and  under  the  cloak  of  civility  cherished 
bitter  rivalry  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  which  brought  forth 
bad  fruit  in  future  years. 

The  Elector  Friedrich  by  this  time  foresaw  that  if 
little  Handel  lived  he  would  be  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary geniuses  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  out  of 
genuine  liking,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  pose  as  his 
benefactor,  offered  to  take  him  into  his  service  then 
and  there,  to  send  him  at  his  own  princely  expense  to 
Italy  and  give  him  every  advantage  in  the  way  of 
education,  and  on  his  return  to  place  him  in  a  good 
position.  This  offer,  which  would  have  tempted  many 
fathers,  had  no  attractions  forMeisterGorge;  he  wished 
the  boy  to  pursue  the  solid  classical  education  which 
would  be  of  value  to  him  throughout  life,  and  felt 
pretty  sure  that  going  to  Italy  as  the  Elector's  protdge 
would  mean  the  exclusive  study  of  music,  a  course  of 
injudicious  spoiling,  and  the  utter  absence  of  all  home 
influence  and  training.  So  he  thanked  the  potentate 
with  becoming  warmth  and  gratitude,  but  put  his 
veto  on  the  scheme,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
part  entirely  with  the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  sent 
B  2 
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for  him  to  come  home  to  Halle  at  once.  He  had 
not  much  more  time  in  which  to  enjoy  the  boy's 
presence  and  watch  his  progress,  for  on  the  iith 
of  February,  1697,  Meister  Gorge  died,  surrounded 
b)'  his  family,  beloved  and  regretted,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

The  old  man's  practical  wisdom  and  foresight  were 
proved  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  King 
died,  and  his  successor.  Fried  rich  Wilhelm  L,  whose 
taste  for  music  was  but  small,  sent  all  the  court  musi- 
cians about  their  business.  If  Handel  had  then 
been  among  them  he  wduld  have  been  cast  adrift 
with  the  rest,  but  thanks  to  his  prudent  parent,  he 
had  already  begun  to  carve  out  his  own  career  and 
foriune. 

George  Frederick  was  at  this  time  twelve  years 
old,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  good  mother  went 
on  diligently  with  his  studies,  and  really  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Latin  scholar,  besides  mastering  French 
and  Italian,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  English 
language. 

In  1694,  the  Elector  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg 
had  founded  a  University  at  Halle,  which  was  called 
by  his  name  ;  and  in  course  of  time  became  one  of 
the  best  and  most  prominent  Protestant  colleges  in 
Germany. 

In  its  }'oung  days  it  offered  considerable  advan- 
tages, and  Frau  Dorothea  Handel  wished  her  son,  on 
leaving  school,  to  enter  himself  as  a  student   there. 
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His  music  had  already  made  him  famous  ;  strangers, 
passing  through  Halle,  esteemed  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  were  able  to  hear  him  play  ;  and  musicians 
sought  his  company,  corresponded  with  him  about 
their  art,  and  frequently  co-operated  with  him  in  com- 
positions. 

In  1 70 1,  the  Calvinistic  Lutherans  of  Halle,  who 
worshipped  at  the  Moritzburg  Cathedral,  and  among 
whom,  from  Melster  Gorge's  connection  with  the 
Moritzburg,  the  Handel  family  was  popular,  dismissed 
their  organist,  a  certain  Johann  Christoph  Leporin, 
and  appointed  George  Frederick,  then  just  seventeen, 
as  his  successor  on  a  year's  probation,  with  a  salary  of 
fifty  thalers  per  annum,  paid  quarterly  and  an  official 
residence,  which,  as  he  did  not  require  it,  was  let  for  six- 
teen additional  thalers.  Perhaps  posterity  might  not 
have  known  much  about  this  appointment  had  not  the 
"reformed  subjects"  of  Halle  communicated  with  the 
Elector,  by  that  time  King  Friedrich  of  Prussia,  who 
continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  youth,  on  the 
subject. 

The  Konigliche  Schloss  -  und  -  Domkirche  zur 
Moritzburg,  though  not  so  fine  or  old  a  building  as 
the  Liebfrauenkirche,  had  a  very  fine  organ,  which 
had  been  built  in  1667,  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Augustus,  Meister  Gorge's  friend  and  patron  ; 
and  it  had  fifteen  hundred  pipes,  twenty-eight  stops,  two 
manuals,  and  three  pairs  of  capacious  bellows.  The 
organist's  office  was  no  sinecure,  for  he  was  required  to 
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set  the  Psalms  and  cantatas  for  all  the  Sundaj-s  and  the 
regular  or  irregular  festivals  of  the  year  to  fresh  music, 
take  all  necessary  measures  for  their  correct,  efficient 
and  harmonious  performances  ;  keep  his  instrument  in 
proper  order  and  repair,  and  do  full  justice  to  it  by 
his  playing.  Handel,  however,  was  not  afraid  of  work, 
and  though  he  was  busy  with  his  University  curriculum 
under  Professor  Buddeus,  was  as  diligent  an  organist 
and  choir  master  as  though  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  The  choir  was  a  voluntary  one,  formed  of  his  old 
schoolfellows  and  friends,  whom  he  gathered  together 
on  their  Wednesday  and  Saturday  half-holidays  to 
practise  under  him  the  higher  kinds  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental Church  music,  and  so  much  was  this  appre- 
ciated that  all  his  successors  in  office  were  afterwards 
bound  to  keep  up  a  similar  choir  as  part  of  their 
regular  dut}\ 

The  sixty-six  thalcrs  were  no  doubt  very  valr.ablc 
to  the  family,  for  ]\Ieister  Gorge  does  not  appear  to 
have  left  his  widow  very  well  off,  and  she  had  two 
little  girls  younger  than  George  Frederick  to  bring  up; 
so  it  was  rather  wonderful  that  he  threw  up  the 
organistship  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  probation, 
when  he  had  also  finished  his  University  course  ;  but 
with  strong  faith  in  his  own  powers,  and  what  the 
future  might  have  in  store  for  him,  he  set  forth  like 
so  many  other  German  youths,  on  his  Wanderjahre, 
and  made  his  appearance  in  Hamburg  in  1703,  when 
he  was  about  nineteen. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LIFE      AT      HAMBURG. 

Hamburg,  in  Northern  Germany,  the  important  sea- 
port of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  centre  of  a  pros- 
perous trading  community,  was  as  much  the  home  and 
stronghold  of  German  music  as  Berhn,  in  the  days  of 
the  Elcctrcss  Sophia,  the  "Philosophic  Queen,"  had  been 
of  Italian.  In  1678,  a  musician,  named  Thiele,  there 
produced  "Adam  and  Eve,"  the  first  "  Singspiel"  ever 
performed  in  German ;  and  fourteen  years  later  a  large 
theatre  was  built,  facing  the  Goosemarket,  in  which 
Reiser's  first  opera,  Basilius,  whose  fame  had  preceded 
it  from  Wolfenbuttel,  was  warmly  welcomed  and  ap- 
plauded by  a  Hamburg  audience.  The  sacred  music 
composed  for,  and  played  in  the  churches  of  this 
old  Hanse  town,  was  also  magnificent,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  something  was  known  there  of  young 
Handel  as  an  organist  and  a  prodigy.  Who  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Hamburg  professionals  is  not 
known,  but  he  would  hardly  have  gone  there  without 
some  definite  promise  of  employment,  and  he  was  at 
once  received  into  the  Opera  orchestra  as  ripicno  second 
violin,  not  a  very  distinguished  or  lucrative  post,  but 
something  to  rely  on,  and  by  its  aid,  and  a  little  money 
sent  from  time  to  time  by  his  mother,  he  managed  to 
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live  and  wait,  with  a  fair  amount  of  patience,  for  better 
times.  It  is  said  that  he  played  his  vioHn  in  a  very 
unpretentious  simple  w^ay,  as  if  it  were  all  he  could  do  ; 
but  once,  when  the  harpsichord  player  was  absent,  he 
took  his  place,  after  much  persuasion,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  delight  of  every  one  who  heard 
him. 

He  soon  made  friends  among  his  brother  musicians, 
and  attached  himself  especially  to  Johann  Mattheson, 
the  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  Opera,  who  was  four 
years  his  senior.  They  went  round  to  every  organ 
and  listened  to  every  choir  in  Hamburg,  rowed  on  the 
Elbe   together   in    the   summer    evenings,   took    the  a 

lumbering  packet  boat  up  to  Lubeck,  and  were  the 
pleasantest  of  comrades.  Handel  often  dined  at  the 
house  of  Mattheson's  parents,  and  taught  the  singer 
counterpoint,  while  he  in  return  gave  his  new  ac- 
quaintance some  useful  wrinkles  with  regard  to 
dramatic  music. 

The  British  Ambassador  or  Representative  at 
Hamburg  just  then  was  Sir  Cyril  Wych,  to  whom 
Mattheson  introduced  Handel,  who  soon  came  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  family,  and  gave  lessons 
on  the  harpsichord  to  the  little  son. 

In  the  middle  of  August  Mattheson  was  invited  to 
Lubeck  by  one  of  the  officials  of  that  town,  that  he 
might  succeed  to  the  post  of  organist  in  the  Marien- 
kirche,  which  was  just  then  vacated  by  Dietrich 
Buxtehude,   a   clever    musician   who    had    an    only 
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daughter,  and  was  extremely  desirous  that  whoever 
succeeded  him  at  his  beloved  organ  might  also  marry 
his  child.  Mattheson  was  more  of  a  harpsichord  than 
an  organ  player,  and  took  Handel  with  him.  The 
journey  this  time  was  made  by  coach,  and  the  mental 
occupation  of  the  two  young  men,  as  the  heavy 
vehicle  rolled  along  the  flat  roads,  was  making  fugues. 
Wherever  they  found  either  of  the  two  instruments 
they  played  them,  and  at  Lubeck  they  listened  to 
Buxtehude  with  much  reverential  interest.  They 
were  both  most  hospitably  entertained  and  feted 
during  their  stay,  but  neither  felt  inclined  to  woo  and 
win  the  young  lady,  so  they  shook  the  dust  of  Lubeck 
off  their  feet  and  returned  to  Hamburg. 

Mattheson  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  melody  per  se 
first  dawned  on  Handel  after  his  connection  Avith  the 
Hamburg  Opera.  He  had  always  been  great  in 
fugue  and  counterpoint,  and  used  to  set  very  long 
airs  and  interminable  cantatas,  which,  though  per- 
fectly harmonious,  were  long  and  dreary.  This  was 
quite  a  characteristic  of  old  music,  and  Kuhnau  was 
one  of  the  first  composers  to  introduce  melody  into 
his  pieces. 

The  Opera  House  was  not  open  during  spring  and 
summer,  because  every  one  who  could  afford  it  went 
out  of  Hamburg  into  the  country,  and  consequently 
the  musicians  would  have  had  the  unprofitable  and 
irksome  work  of  playing  to  empty  seats,  unless  they 
had    closed    their   doors   and    applied  themselves  to 
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other  business.  In  1704,  Mattheson  took  advantage 
of  this  enforced  holiday  to  go  to  Holland,  where  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  playing  on  all  the  best  organs  in  the 
towns  he  visited,  heard  every  local  performer  of  any 
note,  and  gave  some  concerts  at  Amsterdam.  So 
highly  was  he  thought  of  that  the  authorities  at 
Haarlem  oftered  him  the  appointment  of  organist  to 
their  cathedral,  with  a  salary  equivalent  to  ;^I50  a 
year,  an  income  which  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
country,  represented  a  great  deal  of  solid  comfort,  and 
even  lux»:r\'.  He  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
accepting  this  and  a  project  of  trying  his  fortune  in 
England,  but  a  certain  reluctance  to  leave  the 
directors  of  the  Hamburg  Opera  in  the  lurch,  com- 
bined with  a  letter  from  his  friend  Handel,  which, 
though  written  in  all  sincerity,  could  not  have  failed 
to  flatter  his  vanity,  induced  him  to  relinquish  all 
other  views  and  return  home.  This  is  what  Handel 
said  to  him  before  he  had  been  very  long  away,  the 
writer  being  probably  ignorant  of  the  offer  of  the  post 
at  Haarlem  : — 

March  iS///,  1704. 

"  I  often  long  to  enjoy  your  very  agreeable  con- 
versation, and  hope  very  soon  to  do  so,  since  the 
time  approaches,  when,  without  your  presence, 
nothing  can  be  attempted  at  the  Opera.  I  there- 
fore humbly  beg  you  to  give  me  notice  of  your 
returning,  that  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling my  obligation  by  coming  to  meet  you,"  &c.,  &c. 
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It  was  rather  a  stiff  style  of  writing  between  one 
young  man  and  another,  but  Mattheson  was  four  years 
older  than  Handel,  and  those  were  the  days  when 
children  called  their  parents  Sir  and  Madam,  and  did 
not  sit  down  unless  bidden  in  their  presence.  The 
same  formality  extended  into  other  relations  of  life, 
and  friendship  flourished  on  mutual  respect  better 
perhaps  than  it  does  on  excessive  familiarity. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Handel,  who  could  not  afford 
to  travel,  was  not  idle  while  the  Opera  was  closed, 
and  his  friend  absent.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
he  made  his  first  attempt  at  what  has  been  called 
"setting  the  Bible  to  music,"  and  wrote  a  "Passion 
Oratorio,"  which  was  performed  on  Good  Friday  of 
that  very  year,  so  he  must  have  done  it  with  his  usual 
rapidity. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  sing  the  History  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  in  the  churches  during  Holy  week,  the  words  of 
the  gospel  narrative  being  alternated  with  choruses 
and  the  popular  old  chorales,  of  which  everybody 
knew  both  words  and  music  by  heart,  so  that  immense 
congregations  joined  in  them  heart  and  soul.  In  the 
spring  of  1704  a  musician  named  Keiser,  as  well  as 
Handel,  wrote  Passion  oratorios  at  Hamburg,  both 
entirely  dispensing  with  the  chorales,  the  former 
simply  setting  to  music  the  words  of  a  poem  written 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  thereby  drawing  down 
upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  while 
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the  latter  introduced  St.  John's  narrative  verbatim,  in 
conjunction  with  some  verses  by  a  friendly  poet.  His 
work  was  much  admired,  and  entirely  escaped  con- 
demnation from  the  pulpit,  though,  as  a  musical 
composition,  it  was  afterwards  severely  criticised. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  score  of  this  first  oratorio 
disappeared,  but  it  was  discovered  in  HandePs  own 
writing  and  with  his  signature  some  years  ago 
among  the  Polchau  MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Library, 
and  was  published  in  i860  by  the  German  Handel 
Society. 

IMattheson  was  not  back  in  time  to  hear  his 
friend's  oratorio,  but  when  he  did  come,  he  brought 
an  opera  of  his  own  composition  entitled  Cleopatra, 
the  rehearsal  and  preparation  of  which  he  superin- 
tended with  great  care,  and  it  was  performed  at  the 
Opera  House  on  October  20th  for  the  first  time, 
Handel  presiding  at  the  harpsichord,  and  the  author 
singing  the  part  of  Antonius  which  he  had  naturally 
written  for  himself  as  first  tenor.  Antonius  dying 
long  before  the  end  of  the  opera  Mattheson  had  no 
more  to  do,  and  asked  Handel  to  resign  the  harpsi- 
chord to  him,  which  he  appears  to  have  done  on 
several  occasions. 

As  autumn  deepened  into  winter,  the  friendship  of 
the  two  young  men  suffered  a  severe  shock.  Sir  Cyril 
Wych  appointed  Mattheson  tutor  to  his  little  son,  and 
secretary  to  the  Legation,  and,  not  satisfied  with  these 
additions  to  his  position  and  income,  he  took  upon 
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himself  the  harpsichord  lessons  which  Handel  had  for 
some  time  given  the  child.  That  at  least  was  the 
view  Handel  took  of  it,  for  the  little  money  thus  earned 
was  of  importance  to  him.  But  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question,  and  perhaps,  as  Mattheson  was  a 
good  harpsichord-player,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
save  his  patron  extra  expense  by  including  the  music 
lessons  of  his  pupil  with  the  other  studies  he  was  en- 
gaged to  superintend. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Handel  was  a  good 
deal  irritated,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
during  the  performance  of  Cleopatra,  he  refused  to 
vacate  his  place  at  the  harpsichord  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  IMattheson,  and  the  latter  being  very  cross 
gave  him  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear  which  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  provoke  a  duel.  Handel  v^-as  a  fine, 
tall,  broad-shouldered  young  man,  nearly  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  quite  ready  to  take  his  own  part,  so  they 
went  outside,  and  in  front  of  the  Opera  House,  before 
a  crowd  of  spectators  in  the  Goosemarket,  they  drew 
their  swords  and  fought  vigorously.  Fortunately 
Mattheson,  after  a  few  passes,  broke  his  sword  against 
a  large  m.etal  button  on  his  opponent's  coat ;  and 
honour  being  satisfied,  the  duel  came  to  a  bloodless 
end.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre,  who  was 
also  a  municipal  councillor,  made  peace  between  the 
two  young  men  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  on 
the  30th  Handel  dined  with  Mattheson,  after  whicli 
they  both  assisted  at  t!j  ^  rehearsal  of  AimirUy  and 
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thenceforth  they  became  more  affectionately  intimate 
than  ever. 

We  should  not  have  gathered  these  particulars, 
which  comprise  nearly  all  we  know  of  Handel's  life 
at  Hamburg,  had  not  Mattheson  been  better  remem- 
bered as  an  author  than  as  a  composer.  He  abandoned 
music  as  a  profession  soon  after  his  appointment  as 
secretary  to  the  British  resident,  and  wrote  several 
critical  books  on  the  science  he  had  so  much  loved  in 
his  youth.  Most  of  the  details  about  his  early  friend 
and  comrade  are  given  in  the  "  Grundlage  einer 
Ehren-Pforte,"  which  was  published  in  1740,  and 
many  )-ears  later,  in  1761,  when  himself  an  old  man, 
he  translated  into  German  Mainwaring's  Memoirs  of 
the  author  of  the  Messiah. 

Almira  was  Handel's  first  opera,  and  though  the 
music  was  magnificent,  it  was  not  wedded  to  immor- 
tal verse,  for  the  story,  in  spite  of  its  grandiloquent 
title,  •'  The  Vicissitudes  of  Royalty ;  or,  Almira, 
Queen  of  Castile,"  was  extremely  poor.  The  lyric 
drama  in  Germany  was  then  in  a  transition  state, 
and  the  performances  were  partly  in  German  and 
partly  in  Italian.  Almira  contained  forty-four 
German  songs,  and  fifteen  Italian  airs,  and  many  of 
its  strains  were  used  over  and  over  again  in  later 
years  by  the  composer,  and  are  still  reckoned  among 
his  masterpieces.  Its  success  was  so  great  that  it  ran 
consecutively  from  the  8th  of  January,  1705,  till  the 
25th  of  February,  and  would  not  have   been   removed 
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from  the  stage  then  had  not  Mandel  had  a  second 
opera  ready  to  replace  it.  This  was  entirely  in  Ger- 
man, and  was  called  Nero,  and  contained  seventy-five 
airs.  During  the  following  year  he  produced  two  more 
operas,  Florinda  and  Daphne,  but  though  admired  at 
the  time,  they  were  not  destined  to  immortality,  for 
the  scores  of  all  three  have  entirely  disappeared. 
An  imperfect  score  of  Ahnira  in  Mattheson's  hand- 
writing, with  Handel's  autograph  corrections,  is  in  the 
Berlin  ^luseum,  and  as  its  authenticity  is  beyond 
doubt,  it  was  published  by  the  German  Handel 
Society  in  1873,  the  two  missing  Italian  arias  being 
supplied  from  other  sources. 

Of  course  young  Handel  could  not  produce  all 
these  works  without  deriving  some  pecuniary  benefit 
from  them,  added  to  which  he  had  a  great  many 
pupils  for  harpsichord  and  organ,  for  whose  benefit 
he  wrote  sonatas,  exercises,  and  studies  innumerable. 
All  these  were  profitable  sources  of  income,  and 
not  only  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort,  but  to 
repay  his  good  mother  whatever  sums  she  had  been 
able  to  advance  when  he  first  went  to  Hamburg,  and 
to  make  her  a  handsome  present,  and  lay  by  two 
hundred  ducats  for  the  journey  to  Italy  that  is  the 
essential  pilgrimage  for  a  musician. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

\VAX1)ERIXGS. 

It  was  nothing  uncommon  for  great  people  from  many 
lands  to  visit  the  Hamburg  Theatre,  but  still  there 
was  a  great  flutter  among  the  orchestra  one  evening, 
when  it  was  known  that  one  of  the  Medicis,  brother  to 
the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  present, 
and  that  he  had  come  expressly  to  hear  Handel's 
Aliiiira.  When  the  opera  came  to  an  end  his  admira- 
tion was  unbounded,  and  he,  then  and  there,  made  the 
young  composer  the  offer  of  taking  him  to  Italy  free 
of  all  expense,  and  there  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  works  of  the  best  Italian  masters. 

Handel  must  have  been  of  an  independent  turn  of 
mind,  and  perhaps  also  he  remembered  a  similar  offer 
made  in  his  childhood  by  the  Elector  Friedrich  and 
refused  by  his  father,  and  thought  it  would  not  be  good 
policy  to  accept  the  kindness  of  one  Prince  after  de- 
clining that  of  another.  Still  the  occurrence  very 
likely  spurred  him  on  to  go  to  Italy  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it,  so  he  worked  hard 
and  saved  diligently,  and  after  paying  all  that  he  owed 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  friends,  turned  his  back  on 
Hamburg,  and,  as  those  who  have  studied  his  move- 
ments most  closely  think,  spent  the  Christmas  of  I/O'S 
with  his  mother  at  Halle. 
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It  does  not  much  matter  to  us  who  travel  by  rail 
at  what  time  of  the  year  we  start  to  cross  Europe  from 
north  to  south,  but  January  of  1707  must  have  been 
about  the  worst  month  Handel  could  have  chosen  for 
travelling-  from  Halle  to  Florence.  Still  it  was  impor- 
tant that  he  should  spend  as  much  of  the  winter  there 
as  possible,  so  he  set  out  by  post  and  diligence,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  particular  obstacle 
or  delay.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  beautiful 
cit\',  than  he  captivated  its  music  loving  public,  by 
producing  the  Cantata,  O  Nmni  Eterni,  now  known  as 
La  LiLcrezia,  which  was  follo\\^ed  by  a  variety  of  simi- 
lar new  works,  and  a  re-arrangement  of  the  overture 
to  Alniira,  with  which  he  incorporated  some  delightful 
dance  music. 

At  this  time  Handel  was  a  perfect  musician  in  all 
respects,  save  one.  He  was  a  master  of  fugue  and 
counterpoint,  at  which  the  Italians  scofied,  but  was 
deficient  in  the  art  of  managing  the  voice.  Perhaps  he 
would  hardly  have  comprehended  this  so  early  had 
not  the  Prince,  who  had  listened  to  Almira  in  Ham- 
burg, pointed  it  out  to  him,  but  it  was  the  great  thing 
the  Italian  school  was  able  to  teach  him  ;  and  he  set 
to  work  to  learn  it  with  all  his  might. 

He  did  not  stay  very  long  at  Florence,  for  he 
naturally  wished  to  push  on  and  reach  Rome  for  Holy 
week,  and  when  there  church  music  became  for  some 
time  paramount,  and  he  produced  a  Nisi  Dovwnis, 
Dixit  Domi::iis,  Land  ate  Pueri,  and,  as  is  generally 
C 
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thought,  a  splendid  Magnificat,  the  original  autograph 
scores  of  which  are  all  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collec- 
tion at  Buckingham  Palace. 

lie  probably  spent  April,  May,  and  perhaps  June, 
in  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  Florence,  where  in  July 
he  produced  his  first  purely  Italian  opera,  Rodrigo, 
which  was  received  with  the  greatest  delight.  There 
was  a  freshness  about  it  that  took  the  Florentines  by 
storm,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  so  pleased 
that  he  presented  Handel  with  a  hundred  sequins,  and 
a  service  of  silver  plate,  both  of  them  valuable  gifts, 
not  only  as  proofs  of  favour,  but  as  actually  providing 
the  sinews  of  war,  for  no  one  can  live  and  travel  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  among  strangers  without  a  great 
deal  of  expense. 

An  act  of  homage,  which  was  likely  to  be  deeply 
felt  by  Handel,  is  recorded  of  Vittoria  Tesi,  then 
queen  of  song  and  the  favourite  of  all  Florence.  The 
principal  role  in  Rodrigo  had  been  written  expressly 
for  her  voice,  and  she  was  so  much  delighted  with  both 
music  and  composer,  that  when  the  season  was  over 
she  requested  leave  of  absence,  and  followed  Handel 
to  Venice  in  January,  1708,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
sing  in  another  new  opera,  which  he  was  preparing  to 
bring  out  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Teatro 
di  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  the  principal  house  in 
Venice. 

It  was  probably  love  of  Handel  himself,  as  well  as 
enthusiasm  for  his  music,  that  led  the  fair  Vittoria  to 
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Venice,  for  they  are  said  to  have  been  engapjcd  to  be 
married,  but,  perhaps  he  felt  that  his  fortune  was  still 
in  the  future,  and  the  lady  did  not  care  to  wait.  We 
know  very  little  about  it,  and  the  one  thin^^  certain  is 
that  the  match  did  not  take  place. 

Handel  must  have  had  some  introductions  to 
Venetian  society,  though  he  was  not  lionised  at  first, 
nor  distinguished  from  any  other  visitor  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  One  e\'ening,  however,  he  was  at  a 
masquerade,  and  seeing  a  harpsichord  standing  open 
could  not  resist  running  his  fingers  over  the  keyboard. 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  a  well-known  musician,  happened 
to  be  present  and  at  once  exclaimed,  "  That  must 
either  be  the  famous  Saxon,  or  the  evil  one  himself" 
This  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  faithful 
friendship. 

Handel  had  not  the  least  wish  to  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel,  and  enjoyed  the  reception  he  had  met 
with  at  Venice  immensely.  The  first  performance  of 
his  opera,  Agrippina,  with  Vittoria  Tesi  as  the  principal 
female  singer,  v/as  enough  to  turn  the  brain  o\  even  a 
more  staid  and  sober  person  than  the  young  German. 
The  audience  was  beside  itself  with  delight,  and  at 
every  little  pause  in  the  music,  the  air  was  rent  with 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  dear  Saxon  !  " 

Prince  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  who  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Venice  and  always  had  a  box  at 
S.  Giovanni,  was  there  that  evening,  surrounded  by 
several    English    noblemen    who    were   passing   the 
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winter  In  Venice  :  and  as  they  were  greatly  struck  by 
the  music,  though  less  excited  than  the  susceptible 
natives,  Handel  may  be  said  that  night  to  have 
sown  the  first  seeds  of  his  future  success  in  this 
country. 

In  a  few  days  every  one  was  singing  the  airs  from 
the  new  opera  ;  it  ran  for  twenty-seven  consecutive 
nights,  and  retained  a  place  of  favour  on  the  stage  of 
S.  Giovanni  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Part  of  the 
original  autograph  score  is  to  be  seen  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  in  1874  the  whole  work  was  reprinted 
by  the  German  Handel  Society. 

As  spring  and  Easter  drew  near,  Handel  once  more 
wended  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  guest 
of  the  Marchese  di  Ruspoli,  a  nobleman  of  great  taste 
and  culture,  and  leader  of  the  Roman  Academy,  then 
famous  throughout  the  world  under  its  name  of 
Arcadia.  The  "  Arcadians "  cultivated  literature, 
poetry,  and  art,  and  gathered  around  them  all  intel- 
lectual people  who  visited  the  Eternal  City. 

There  was  something  very  childish  about  the 
fanciful  names  by  which  they  were  known  among 
themselves  and  to  one  another,  but  it  was  the  taste 
and  fashion  of  the  day,  not  only  in  Rome  but  even  in 
England,  where  every  lover  called  himself  Strephon 
or  something  similar,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  of  a 
poetical  turn  of  mind,  wrote  verses  to  the  girl  of  his 
heart  under  the  name  of  Phyllis  or  Chloe. 

The  Marchese  di  Ruspoli  was  known  in  this  little 
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circle  as  Olinto,  and  his  wife  was  Almiride  ;  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti,  the  father  of  Domenico,  was  called 
Zerpandro,  and  his  friend  Benedetto  Marcello  was 
Driante. 

No  member  was  admitted  to  their  guild  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  as  Handel  was  too 
\'0ung,  he  took  the  position  of  a  favoured  guest  among 
them,  as  he  was  also  at  a  rival  yet  friendly  Academy,  of 
which  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni  was  the  leading  spirit. 
Music  was  a  more  prominent  feature  at  the  Palazzo 
Ottoboni  than  among  the  Arcadians,  and  its  orchestra 
was  led  by  Arcangelo  Corelli,  the  great  violinist,  whose 
disposition  was  as  sweet  as  his  music.  He  had  need 
of  all  his  power  of  self-control  in  Handers  company, 
for  the  ''  dear  Saxon  "  had  a  very  hasty  temper  and 
used  to  write  such  terribly  difficult  violin  music  that 
Corelli  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  mastering  it. 
One  day  while  they  were  practising^  Handel  roughly 
snutched  the  violin  out  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  show 
him  how  some  particular  passage  was  to  be  played. 
IMost  men  would  have  resented  it,  but  Corelli  only  said, 
meekly,  "  Dear  master,  this  music  is  in  the  French 
style,  which  I  do  not  understand." 

It  is  supposed  that  Handel  wrote  La  Rezurre- 
zione,  his  first  Italian  oratorio,  at  the  instigation  of 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  he  certainly  wrote  it  in  the 
Palazzo  Ruspoli,  finishing  it  on  Easter  Day,  1708.  The 
first  violin  part  was  written  for  Corelli,  and  that  for  the 
viola  da  gamba,  for  a  patrician  amateur,  while  flutes, 
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oboes,  and  trumpets  pla)-ed  important  parts  in  the 
orchestration. 

He  soon  afterwards  wrote  another,  the  Hbretto  of 
which  was  composed  by  Cardinal  Panfili,  a  well-known 
"Arcadian,"  called  "  Fenizio  "  among  them,  and  in  this 
the  overture  was  really  too  much  for  Corelli,  and 
Handel  substituted  a  symphony  for  it.  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  the  most  noted  Italian  musician  of  his  day, 
was  delighted  with  Handel,  and  his  cordial  affection 
helped  to  rivet  yet  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  his  son  and  the  "dear  Saxon." 

Cardinal  Ottoboni  one  day  put  this  affection  to  a 
test,  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  pleasantness 
of  future  intercourse  between  men  whose  minds  were 
of  smaller  calibre.  He  persuaded  them  to  enter  into 
a  contest,  first  on  the  harpsichord,  and  then  on  the 
piano.  Of  course,  he  and  some  of  his  circle  were  the 
judges,  and  they  pronounced  the  two  perfectly  equal  on 
the  former  instrument,  but  considered  Handel  by  far  the 
better  performer  on  the  organ.  Henceforward  Handel 
always  spoke  enthusiastically  of  Scarlatti,  and  the 
Italian,  whenever  complimented  on  his  organ  playing, 
crossed  himself  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  pious  Roman 
Catholic  and  say,  "  Ah,  but  }ou  should  hear  Handel !  " 

From  Rome  our  young  German  went  to  Naples 
where  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  produced 
a  serenata  on  the  same  theme  as  the  Acis  and  Galatea 
lie  wrote  some  years  afterwards  in  England,  proving 
that   the    idea   had    been  born  in   his    mind    thoucrh 
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it  was  not  yet  perfected.  It  was  very  much  liked,  but 
there  was  just  one  Httle  drawback  which  probably 
caused  it  to  sink  into  comparative  oblivion.  This  was 
the  fact  that  the  part  of  the  principal  bass  singer  re- 
quired a  compass  of  two  octaves  and  a  half.  Perhaps 
there  was  such  an  one  in  Naples  at  that  time,  and  it 
may  have  been  written  for  him.  Handel,  as  you  have 
seen,  delighted  in  difficulties,  but  even  he  could  not 
create  voices. 

He  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  Rome  for  Christ- 
mas, and  there  heard  the  famous  Pifa  which  in  later 
years  he  introduced  into  the  J\Iessia/i,  and  then 
he  spent  a  little  time  with  his  friends  in  Florence, 
winding  up  his  stay  in  Italy  at  Venice  with  the 
Abbate  Steffani  and  Baron  Kielmansegge,  in  whose 
company  he  bade  adieu  to  the  "  land  of  the  cypress 
and  myrtle '"'  and  went  home  to  Halle  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  17 lo. 

There  he  found  the  old  home  circle  completely 
broken  up  by  death  and  marriage,  for  the  elder  of 
his  two  sisters,  Dorothea  Sophia,  was  married  to  Dr. 
Michael  Dieterich  Michaelsen,  a  lawyer  of  consider- 
able wealth  and  high  character,  much  older  than 
herself,  but  who  from  that  time  forth  adopted  the 
Handel  family  as  his  own.  This,  though  a  change, 
contained  its  own  elements  of  comfort  and  joy  ;  but 
there  was  also  the  shadow  of  recent  death,  for  Frau 
Handel  and  Dorothea  were  both  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  the  bss  of  the  youngest  daughter,  Johanna 
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Chrlh-tina,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  consumption  a 
few  months  previous!)'.  But  the  visit  of  her  beloved 
only  son  was  a  comfort  and  gleam  of  brightness  to  the 
mother,  for  she  could  not  but  feel  proud  of  his  gifts 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  recognised. 
He  could  not  stay  long  with  her,  for  his  future  was 
not  yet  assured,  and  he  needed  not  only  an  income 
but  a  sphere  in  which  he  and  his  work  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Handel  next  started  off  to  Hanover,  where  his 
friend  Steffani,  who  had  once  been  Kapellmeister  to 
the  Elector,  was  most  likely  on  a  visit.  The  Saxon 
musician  was  well  known  in  the  little  realm  of 
Hanover,  and  Steffani  told  of  his  Italian  triumphs  to 
such  good  purpose  that  the  Elector  appointed  him  his 
Kapellmeister,  an  office  which  secured  him  an  annual 
stipend  and  gave  him  free  leave  of  absence  that  he 
might  still  rove  about  to  his  heart's  content.  Having 
secured  his  appointment,  Handel  went  to  Dusseldorf, 
where  he  had  a  long  standing  invitation  from  the 
Elector  Palatine,  whom  he  had  met  in  Rome,  and  who 
was  the  devoted  friend  of  Corelli,  and  thence  he  went 
through  Holland  and  crossed  the  sea  to  England  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  i/io^  little  foreseeing 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

''  VENI,    VIDI,    VICI." 

Good  music  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  England, 
Purcell  had  been  fifteen  years  dead,  and  none  had 
as  yet  arisen  to  take  his  place.  Ever}'  one  had  great 
expectations  from  Handel,  and  he  v.as  engaged  to 
write  the  opera  of  "  Rinaldo  "  for  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
the  director,  Mr.  Aaron  Hill,  himself  sketching  out 
the  story  from  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  while 
Giacomo  Rossi  translated  it  into  Italian  verse,  com- 
plaining bitterly  all  the  time  that  he  could  not  do  it 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  Handel's  music,  which 
was  composed  in  a  fortnight. 

There  was  a  Nicolini  in  Handel's  time,  and  he  it 
was  who  sang  the  part  of  Rinaldo  when  the  opera  ap- 
peared ;  and  Valentini,  Cassani,  the  Boschis,  husband 
and  wife,  Signora  Pilotti  Schiavonetta,  and  Isabella 
Girardeau  were  the  other  singers.  It  was  received 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  had  never  been  known  before 
in  this  country,  and  was  revived  over  and  over  again 
at  intervals,  the  last  time  being  in  173 1.  A  curious 
innovation  was  at  first  made  in  the  opening  act,  where 
a  song  known  to  musicians  as  the  AiHa  d' imitazione 
was  sung  to  an  accompaniment  of  flutes,  interspersed 
with  the  twittering  of  live  birds,  a  number  of  which 
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were  at  that  moment  let  loose  on  the  stage.  The  poor 
little  things  were  too  frightened  to  sing,  and  as  they 
added  nothing  to  the  effect  a  great  deal  of  rather  un- 
kind fun  was  made  of  the  proceeding.  The  original 
manuscript  no  longer  exists  as  a  whole,  though  there 
are  parts  of  it  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Library  at  Cambridge.  A  portion  was  pub- 
lished by  Walsh,  the  music-seller,  soon  after  the  opera 
came  out,  and  reached  a  second  and  amended  edition. 
Walsh  made  ;^i,500  by  it,  and  Handel,  who  scarcely 
thought  it  fair,  said  that  Walsh  should  compose  the 
next  opera,  and  he  would  publish  it,  as  the  most  pro- 
fitable part  of  the  business. 

As  Handel  wrote  and  worked  so  rapidly  he  had 
plenty  of  time  for  society,  and  preferred  that  of  musical 
people,  though,  as  he  had  a  great  fund  of  common 
sense,  had  travelled  much,  and  enjoyed  a  liberal 
education,  he  was  found  to  be  a  pleasant  companion 
by  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  period,  with 
whom  nmsic  did  not  happen  to  be  the  ruling 
passion.  Among  them  were  Lord  Burlington,  and 
Mr.  Andrews,  William  Babell,  and  many  others, 
including  Mr.  Thomas  Britton,  who  was  then  and  for 
many  years  after  known  as  the  "  Small  Coal  Man." 
His  poor  abode,  which  \vas  merely  a  stable  and  loft, 
was  the  rendezvous  of  some  of  the  most  noted  men 
and  women  of  the  time,  who  appreciated  his  talents 
and  respected  his  industrious  frugality.  He  was  born 
of  poor  parents,  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  information 
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by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  educated  himself  in  a  most 
surprising  manner.  He  earned  his  Hving  by  selling 
small  coals  from  door  to  door,  carrying  the  sack  con- 
taining them  on  his  back,  and  as  soon  as  his  day's 
work  was  over  he  retired  to  his  loft  over  the  stable  in 
which  his  coals  were  stored,  washed  and  changed  his 
clothes,  and  spent  the  evening  either  in  study  or 
in  practising  on  the  viola  da  gaiuba.  He  had  con- 
trived to  save  enough  money  to  purchase  a  small 
chamber-organ  and  a  harpsichord,  and  had  also 
collected  quite  a  treasure  of  rare  books  and  manu- 
scripts. 

Mr.  Britton  was  "at  home"  every  Thursday 
evening,  and  the  company,  gentle  and  simple,  who 
climbed  up  the  rude  outside  ladder  to  his  low-roofed 
loft  in  Aylesbury  Street,  Clerkenwell,  in  which  a 
tall  man  could  scarcely  stand  upright,  were  regaled 
with  good  music  and  clever  talk.  Here  came  John 
Bannister  the  violinist,  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  a 
good  amateur  violoncello  player.  Dr.  Pepusch,  of 
musical  renown,  Woollaston  the  painter,  Wichello, 
Needier,  John  Hughes,  Lady  Oueensberry,and  Handel, 
who  took  the  general  direction  of  the  performances 
when  in  London,  and  played  his  best  on  the  small 
organ  and  harpsichord.  Here  Matthew  Dubourg, 
who  became  afterwards  a  splendid  violinist,  was 
lifted  up  on  to  a  stool  in  order  to  play  his  first 
little  solo. 

These  gatherings  were  delightiul,  but  it  is  sad  to 
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relate  that  they  were  brought  to  an  unexpected  end 
through  Britton's  sudden  death  of  fright  at  a  ventri- 
loquial  trick. 

The  London  opera  season  was  over  on  the  2nd 
of  June,  and  Handel  having  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  lingering  in  London,  returned  to  Hanover,  where 
his  kind  old  friend  the  Abbate  Steffani  had  been 
officiating  for  him  as  Kapellmeister.  He  busied  him- 
self for  a  short  time  in  writing  concertos  to  be  played 
by  the  Court  orchestra,  songs  for  Princess  Caroline, 
the  young  wife  of  the  Elector's  eldest  son,  and  duets 
and  cantatas  innumerable.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to 
Halle,  and  stood  godfather  to  his  sister's  child,  named 
Johanna,  after  the  young  girl  who  died  during  her 
brother's  absence  in  Italy,  and  returned  a  few  days 
afterwards  to  London,  where  he  produced  a  new- 
opera,  //  Pastoi'  Fido,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  171 2.  As  the  christening  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  we  feel  that  Handel 
must  have  travelled  with  the  fastest  of  post-horses, 
and  had  a  remarkably  quick  passage  across  the 
Channel  on  this  occasion.  Most  likely,  however, 
the  date  of  the  family  gathering  at  Halle  is  in- 
correct. 

The  Elector  renewed  his  leave  of  absence  from 
Hanover,  on  condition  that  he  should  return  to  his 
duties  there  within  a  reasonable  time,  a  term  that  on 
Handel's  part  proved  marvellously  elastic.  He  seems 
to  have  spent  most  of  the  first  year  after  he  came 
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back  to  London  with  a  Mr.  Adams,  a  distinguished 
amateur,  who  had  a  pleasant  country  house  at 
Barn  Elms,  in  Surrey,  and  it  is  probable  that  during 
that  time  he  composed  the  opera  of  Tcseo^  which  was 
first  performed  to  a  crowded  house  at  the  Queen's  on 
the  loth  of  January,  17 13.  It  went  on  for  twelve 
consecutive  nights,  and  was  the  backbone  of  the  house 
during  the  whole  operatic  season.  On  the  15th  of 
May  there  must  have  been  what  we  now  call  a 
benefit  night,  for  there  was  a  special  performance 
"for  Mr.  Handel,  with  an  entertainment  for  the 
harpsichord,"  and  on  the  30th  the  season  came  to 
an  end. 

The  6th  of  February,  171 3,  was  Queen  Anne's 
forty-ninth  birthday,  and  in  honour  of  it  Handel  set 
to  music  a  birthday  ode  with  English  words,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  grand 
style  that  culminated  in  the  Messiah  and  Israel  in 
Egypt. 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  Utrecht 
Te  Deiini  in  honour  of  the  peace  of  that  year, 
though  it  was  not  performed  till  the  public  thanks- 
giving in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  which  the  poor 
Queen  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  though  she  after- 
wards heard  it  at  St.  James's,  and  was  so  delighted 
that  she  bestowed  on  the  composer  a  life-pension 
of  £,2Q£i  a  year.  In  these  two  compositions  Handel 
touched  the  English  heart,  and  created  with  it  that 
bond    of  sympathy  which    led    him    to    forsake   his 
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own  coiintry  and  his  father's  house  and  take  up  his 
abode  among  us.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
\-ery  graciously  received  if  he  had  gone  back,  for  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  did  not  approve  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  long  bore  a  grudge  against  his  Kapell- 
meister for  the  popular  Te  Demn,  which  continued  to 
be  a  favourite  in  England,  and  was  played  annually 
at  St.  Paul's  in  alternation  with  Purcell's  Te  Deiim 
at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  for  the  next 
thirty  years. 

It  sounds  very  strange  to  us  who  know  Burlington 
House  principally  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  are  accustomed  to  see  strings  of  cabs, 
carriages,  and  omnibuses,  and  swarms  of  pedestrians 
continually  hurrying  past  it,  to  be  told  that  in  Handel's 
time  it  stood  by  itself  among  green  fields.  "  Why," 
said  George  I.  to  Lord  Burlington,  "did  you  build 
your  house  in  the  middle  of  the  fields  } " 

"  I  chose  the  spot  because  no  one  could  come  and 
build  beside  me,"  was  the  reply. 

And,  indeed,  so  far  was  central  Piccadilly  considered 
from  the  village  of  Charing  and  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  so  lonely  was  the  road  thither,  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  go  to  or  from  Burlington  House  at  night 
without  linkmen  and  armed  servants  as  some  sort 
of  defence  against  the  highwaymen  Vv^ho  infested  the 
suburbs  of  London.  Lord  Burlington  loved  to  gather 
clever  men  round  him,  and  Handel  became  his  guest 
for  three  years,  which  must  have  been  quite  an  oasis 
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of  quiet  in  his  restless,  energetic  life  He  played 
both  organ  and  harpsichord  to  his  patron's  guests, 
conducted  the  musical  performances,  which  were  fre- 
quent in  that  hospitable  mansion,  went  down  con- 
tinually to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  where  congregations 
listened  rapturously  while  he  played  the  great  organ, 
and  on  many  evenings  when  he  had  no  pressing 
engagement  elsewhere,  he  retired  with  the  choir  to 
the  Queen's  Arms  Tavern,  in  the  adjacent  Church- 
yard, and  played  on  the  harpsichord  for  hours  to- 
gether. Sometimes  after  the  afternoon  service,  in 
the  Cathedral,  Handel  would  persuade  some  one 
to  stay  and  blow  the  bellows  for  him,  and  then 
taking  off  his  coat,  would  play  till  far  on  into  the 
night.  On  many  of  these  occasions  a  lad  named 
Greene,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  blow  for  him.  This  youth  as  he  grew 
up  chose  music  as  his  profession,  though  he  never 
attained  any  great  excellence  in  it.  When  he  had 
to  write  a  piece  of  new  music  as  a  preliminary  to 
obtaining  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  he  chose  Pope's  "  Eurydice "  for  the 
words,  but  did  not  link  them  to  a  very  wonderful 
melody.  The  poet,  v;ho  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Handel,  some  time  afterwards  requested  him  to 
set  the  same  poem  to  music,  but  he  declined, 
saying  :— 

"  It  is  the  very  thing  what  my  bellows-blower  has 
already  set  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge  !  " 
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He,  perhaps,  would  not  have  made  the  observa- 
tion had  not  Greene  been  a  very  warm  supporter  of 
Buononcini,  whose  rivalry  when  they  both  found  them- 
selves in  London  was  quite  as  marked,  and  a  great 
deal  more  mischievous  than  when  Handel  was  a  little 
boy  at  Berlin. 

While  Handel  was  living  with  Lord  Burlington 
an  event  occurred  which  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  his 
eventual  return  to  Hanover.  Queen  Anne,  who  had 
long  been  ailing,  died  on  the  ist  of  August,  1714,  and 
that  ver>'  day  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  in  due 
form  and  order  proclaimed  as  her  successor.  This 
was  a  dignity  he  had  not  always  had  reason  to  expect, 
for  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  had  been  the  parents  of  seven  children,  and 
fondly  hoped  that  at  least  one  of  them  would  have 
lived  to  succeed  his  mother  on  the  English  throne. 
But  the  last  sur\ivor  died  in  1701,  and  immediately 
afterwards  an  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  setting 
aside  all  other  relatives  of  the  Stuarts,  and  vesting 
the  succession  in  Sophia,  the  Electress  dowager  of 
Hanover,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  James  L,  who,  in 
the  days  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  had  been  called  the 
Queen  of  Hearts.  George  I.  was  her  son,  and  although 
he  knew  that  he  would  one  day  be  King  of  England, 
if  he  outlived  his  distant  relative  Queen  Anne,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  learn  our  language,  and  it  used 
to  be  said  that  Sir  Robert  W'alpole,  after  his  accession, 
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governed  him  in  Latin,  for  he  and  the  other  ministers 
were  quite  as  ignorant  of  German  or  French  as  their 
Royal  master  was  of  Latin. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  six  weeks  after  the  Queen 
died,  came  over  and  was  crowned,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Handel,  conscious  that  his  conduct  towards  the 
Elector  had  not  been  quite  as  considerate  as  it  ought, 
could  not  venture  to  present  himself  at  Court,  but 
felt  sure  that  a  time  would  speedily  come  when 
he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  apologising  and 
re-instating  himself  in  favour.  He  now  began 
again  to  write  for  the  stage  and  produced  the 
opera  of  Auiadigi,  founded  on  the  ancient  French 
romance  Ainadis  de  Gaul.  The  old  Theatre  had 
changed  its  name,  and  was  called  the  ^'  King's,"  and 
there  on  May  15th,  171 5,  Aniadigi  was  first  played, 
and  the  famous'  Mrs.  Robinson  for  the  first  time 
sang  Handel's  music.  The  King  and  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Princess  Caroline,  came  repeatedly  to  hear 
it,  and  freely  expressed  their  opinion  of  its  great 
merits,  but  still  the  former  Kapellmeister  was  not  in- 
vited to  Court,  and  his  friends  turned  over  in  their 
minds  many  schemes  for  bringing  him  into  favour 
again. 

Father  Thames,  until  it  became  so  crowded  with 

steamers   and    small    mercantile   craft,   was    always 

beloved    by   our   sovereigns,   and    many  a   gorgeous 

pageant    has    moved    down    that    silent    highway  in 
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bygone  times.  George  I.,  with  his  family  and  a 
splendid  retinue  of  courtiers,  could  not  have  hit  on  any 
pleasanter  way  of  showing  themselves  to  the  populace 
than  by  going  in  state  barges,  one  brilliant  August 
day,  from  Whitehall  to  Limehouse,  and  when  they 
came  back  by  the  same  route  in  the  evening  both 
banks  of  the  river  were  illuminated,  cannon  fired  at 
intervals,  and  large  numbers  of  wealthy  citizens  in 
their  best  clothes  followed  the  procession  in  boats. 
The  fete  was  in  preparation  for  some  time  before- 
hand, and  Handel's  kind  friends.  Lord  Burlington 
and  Baron  Kielmansegge,  thought  they  saw  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  him  prominently,  yet  grace- 
fully, into  notice,  and  he  fell  into  their  plan  most 
willingly. 

The  King's  one  passion  of  an  artistic  nature  was 
music,  so  Handel  composed  something  quite  new  for 
wind  and  stringed  instruments,  engaged  an  efficient 
orchestra,  hired  a  boat  large  enough  to  accommodate 
them,  acted  himself  as  conductor,  and  followed  the 
Royal  barge  closely  enough  to  let  the  lovely  melodies 
be  clearly  heard,  though  softened,  as  music  on  the 
water  always  is.  This  was  a  delicate  compliment  as 
well  as  a  great  treat,  and  the  King,  after  listening 
with  the  utmost  pleasure,  asked  to  whom  he  owed  it. 
Baron  Kielmansegge,  who  was  on  board  with  his 
Majesty,  tcld  him,  and  at  once  plunged  into  such  a 
clever  apology  and  such  warm  praise  of  Handel  that 
the  monarch's  vexation  with  him  was  put  on  one  side, 
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and  he  said  he  should  be  happy  to  see  the  musician 
at  Court  on  the  first  opportunity.  Here  the  services 
of  another  faithful  friend  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
for  Gcminiani,  having  been  asked  to  play  some 
new  concertos  at  St.  James's,  said  he  could  not 
give  them  their  proper  effect  unless  Handel  accom- 
panied on  the  harpsichord.  Handel  was  at  once 
told  that  he  might  present  himself  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  he  went  and  apologised  in  person  for 
his  long  absence  from  Hanover,  was  graciously 
received,  and  before  he  departed  had  been  pro- 
mised a  pension  of  ^200  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
one  which  he  still  enjoyed  from  the  late  Queen 
Anne. 

This,  then,  was  the  origin  of  Handel's  famous 
Water  Miisick^  which  was  too  charming  not  to  be 
repeated.  In  July,  17 17,  the  Royal  Family  were  in- 
vited by  Lady  Catherine  Jones  to  a  supper  party  at 
Lord  Ranelagh's  house  at  Chelsea,  and  as  the 
pleasantest  way  of  going  there  was  by  water,  Baron 
Kielmansegge  arranged  that  fifty  performers  should 
be  seated  in  an  open  barge,  and,  conducted  by  Handel, 
should  play  as  they  followed  the  Royal  party  up  the 
river.  The  King  was  so  much  pleased  that  he 
ordered  the  entire  composition  to  be  three  times 
repeated. 

Soon  afterwards  George  L  went  back  to  Hamburg 
for  a  few  months,  and  took  Handel  with  him.  While 
there  he  composed  and  executed  a  Passion  oratorio 
D  2 
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for  the   principal    church,  which  was   the  last   music 
he  ever  wrote  to  German  words. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  Anspach,  most  likely  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  his  friendship  with  an  old  college 
chum,  John  Christopher  Schmidt,  who  returned  with 
him  to  England,  and  became  his  treasurer  and 
secretar}^,  an  office  in  which  his  son  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN   LONDON. 

For  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  Opera  season 
in  1 7 17  no  more  lyric  dramas  were  performed  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  though  Handel  still  enjoyed  his 
royal  pensions,  and  a  further  sum  of  ;^200  a  year- 
from  the  Princess  Caroline  as  musical  instructor 
to  her  daughters,  he  was  not  sorry  to  accept  an 
engagement  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos. 

This  nobleman  had  been  Paymaster  of  the  British 
Forces  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,,  and  amassed 
an  immense  fortune.  On  retiring  from  active  service 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  built 
himself  a  magnificent  mansion  at  Cannons  near 
Edgware,  where  he  had  a  private  chapel,  and   main- 
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performers,  after  the  fashion  of  a  music-loving  German 
prince.  This  chapel  is  now  the  parish  church  of 
Whitchurch,  but  the  mansion  has  long  since  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  its  magnificent  marble  staircase 
having  been  removed  to  Chesterfield  House,  IMayfair, 
the  marble  columns  of  the  hall  to  the  portico  of 
Wanstead  House,  and  the  statue  of  George  I.  to 
Leicester  Square. 

The  Duke's  first  musical  director  was  Dr.  Pepusch, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Handel  in  17 18.  His  com- 
positions for  the  anthems  or  choral  cantatas  used  in 
the  chapel  are  but  little  remembered,  though  Arnold 
published  twelve  of  them  in  1789,  and  the  German 
Handel  Society  has  reprinted  them. 

Handel's  residence  at  Cannons  is  chiefly  marked 
by  the  production  of  the  first  of  those  English 
oratorios  on  which  his  great  fame  rests.  This  was 
Esther,  for  which  Pope  is  said  to  have  written  the 
words.  It  was  first  performed  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1720,  and  the  Duke,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  delight,  presented  Handel  with  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  little  later  he  composed  the  pastoral 
Acis  and  Galatea,  the  poem  being  furnished  by 
Gay,  with  some  small  additions  by  Pope  and 
Hughes. 

The  Harnwnious  Blacksmith  also  dates  from  this 
time,  and  tradition  says  that  Handel,  while  walking 
home  to  Cannons,  through  the  village  of  Edgware, 
was  caught  in   a  sudden   storm,  and   took   refuge  in 
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a  smithy,  where  the  blacksmith  was  singing  as  he 
worked,  and  beating  time  to  his  tune  by  the  blows 
on  the  anvil.  He  afterwards  wrote  down  the  air  the 
blacksmith  sang,  and  made  variations  on  it,  and  thus 
this  particular  anvil  and  hammer  came  to  be  regarded 
as  relics. 

It  is  said  that  the  blacksmith  belonged  to  a  very 
musical  family,  but  it  is  also  said  that  Handel  adap- 
ted the  melody  from  an  old  French  song,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known.  Tradition,  however,  even  if  unsup- 
ported by  circumstantial  evidence  is  often  trustworthy, 
and  unless  the  anvil  of  the  Edgware  blacksmith  had 
had  some  authentic  connection  with  Handel's  com- 
position, it  is  most  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been 
handed  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  finally 
sold  as  a  curiosity. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1720,  and  was  a  company  formed  to  encourage  the 
performance  of  Italian  Opera  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
George  I.  took  the  scheme  under  his  protection, 
subscribed  ;6 1,000  to  its  funds,  and  arranged  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being  should 
always  be  its  Governor.  The  shareholders  were 
annually  to  elect  a  Deputy  Governor  and  twenty 
directors. 

The  first  Governor  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Lord  Chancellor  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  first  Deputy  was  Lord  Bingley,  while  the 
directors   were   men   of    rank    and    position.      Two 
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poets  were  also  appointed,  Nicola  Haym.  and  Paolo 
Rolli,  and  as  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  writing 
of  poetry  would  occupy  all  their  time,  they  were  also 
to  act  as  Italian  secretaries.  Heidegger,  a  Swiss 
then  well  known  in  London,  undertook  to  be  stage 
manager,  and  the  capital  was  ;^50,ooo,  in  five  hun- 
dred shares  of  ;^ioo  each.  Every  shareholder  was 
to  be  entitled  to  a  seat  at  each  performance,  and 
;15  the  theatre  accommodated  a  thousand  spectators, 
there  were  five  hundred  seats  left  for  the  paying 
public.  To  undertake  the  supreme  management,  and 
as  principal  composer,  Handel  left  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  and  with  him  were  associated  in 
the  latter  capacity,  Giovanni  Battista  Buononcini, 
his  enemy,  and  Attilio  Ariosti,  his  staunch  and  valued 
friend. 

Of  course  the  project  had  been  talked  about  for 
some  time  previously,  for  early  in  the  spring  of  17 19, 
Handel  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the  directors  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  together  a  good  band  of  pro- 
fessional singers.  He  was  very  successful,  for  Italians 
were  quite  eager  to  be  engaged,  and  the  two  principal 
ones  he  chose  were  Bernardi,  usually  called  Senesino, 
a  famous  artificial  soprano,  then  at  Dresden,  while 
Signora  Durastanti  accepted  the  position  of  Prima 
Donna. 

At  Dresden  the  great  musician  played  on  the 
harpsichord  before  Augustus,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  and  .so 
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highly  did  the  first  named  appreciate  the  pleasure 
that  he  presented  him  with  a  hundred  ducats. 

Sebastian  Bach  was  at  that  time  Kapellmeister  to 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Koethen,  and  would  have 
given  anythin^c;"  to  have  heard  his  brother  musician  at 
Dresden,  but  as  the  news  of  his  visit  there  did  not 
reach  him  till  too  late,  he  started  off  to  Halle  where 
Handel  was  staying  with  his  bereaved  mother  and 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Michaelsen,  who  were  mourning 
the  loss  of  Dorothea,  who  had  died  of  consumption 
just  when  life,  as  the  cherished  wife  of  a  good  husband, 
and  mother  of  a  sweet  little  girl,  looked  full  of  happi- 
ness. Unfortunately  Bach  did  not  get  to  Halle  till 
the  very  day  after  Handel  had  departed  on  his 
journey  back  to  England.  These  two  great  com- 
posers, who  flourished  contemporaneously  for  sixty- 
five  years,  were  never  destined  to  meet. 

Handel,  who  now .  began  always  to  sign  his 
initials  G.  R,  instead  of  his  plain  name,  managed 
all  his  business  in  time  to  arrange  that  the  Royal 
Academy  should  open  its  theatre  on  April  2nd,  1720, 
with  an  old  opera  that  served  as  prelude  to  his 
Radamisto,  which  would  have  been  first  performed  on 
the  26th  had  not  the  Royal  Family  commanded  its 
postponement  to  the  following  night,  that  they  might 
all  be  present.  The  new  singers  had  not  arrived, 
so  Vixs.  Robinson  took  the  principal  part ;  but  the 
audience  was  in  a  mood  to  idolise  the  composer. 
Every  seat  was  filled,  and   in   the  struggle   for   ad- 
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mission  ladies  had  their  dresses  torn  to  pieces,  and 
were  carried  away  fainting  from  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  Money  was  not  only  refused,  but  returned, 
and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  inside 
were  as  excitable  as  the  theatre-goers  of  Venice  when 
they  first  greeted  the  "dear  Saxon"  in  1708.  Rachi- 
viisto  continued  to  be  the  great  attraction  till  the  end 
of  ]\Iay,  and  the  King's  Theatre  was  closed  for  the 
season  during  the  last  week  in  June. 

John  Christopher  Schmidt  now  saw  that  Handel 
was  in  a  position  which  would  give  him  constant 
employment  as  amanuensis  and  treasurer,  and  there- 
fore felt  justified  in  bringing  his  wife  and  children 
over  from  Anspach.  Their  eldest  boy  was  then  eight 
years  old,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  Mr.  Clare's 
Academy  in  Soho  Square.  Handel  was  very  fond 
of  the  little  fellow,  and  when  he  found,  in  1725,  that 
he  had  a  great  talent  for  music,  removed  him  from 
school,  himself  grounded  him  in  the  science  of  the 
art,  and  then  arranged  for  him  to  study  under  Dr. 
Pepusch  and  Thomas  Roseingrove. 

Of  course  Buononcini  and  Ariosti  took  their  turns 
in  composing  operas,  though  without  any  great  suc- 
cess, and  at  last  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy 
took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  three  composers 
should  each  write  an  act  of  a  new  opera ;  so  the 
libretto  or  poem  of  Miizio  Scevola  was  prepared,  and 
Ariosti  undertook  the  first  act,  Buononcini  the  second, 
and    Handel    the   third,   each   being   opened   by   an 
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overture  and  ended  with  a  chorus,  so  that  it  might 
if  necessary  form  a  .complete  work.  HandeFs  act 
was  wonderfully  superior  to  the  other  two,  but  it 
would  not  hav^e  been  worth  noticing  here  had 
not  this  opera  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  on  the 
Academy. 

Handel's  overture  was  remarkably  fine,  but  there 
are  always  people  ready  to  find  fault,  and  a  self- 
constituted  critic  who  objected  to  a  certain  semitone 
mentioned  it  to  Geminiani,  who,  though  obliged  to 
own  that  the  use  of  a  semitone  in  that  place  was 
technical!}-  incorrect,  showed  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
friend  by  exclaiming,  "  But  that  semitone  is  worth  a 
world  ! " 

Handel's  next  important  opera  was  Ottone,  in 
which  he  wrote  a  beautiful  Aria,  Falsa  Immagine, 
expressly  for  Signora  Francesca  Cuzzoni,  whom  he 
had  just  engaged.  Her  one  good  point  was  her  lovely 
voice,  for  she  was  a  short  plain  woman  with  a  very 
bad  temper,  and  an  extremely  small  amount  of  sense 
or  taste.  She  would  have  been  a  terrible  plague  to 
any  one  who  did  not  know  how  to  manage  her,  but 
in  Handel  she  met  her  master. 

At  the  first  rehearsal  she  flatly  refused  to  sing  her 
song,  and  Handel,  seeing  the  kind  of  woman  he  had 
to  deal  with,  said,  "  I  know,  madam,  that  you  are 
a  very  demon  ;  but  I  will  let  you  see  that  I  am 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons  ! ''  He  seized 
her  in  his  strong  arms,  carried   her  to  the  window, 
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and  declared  he  would  throw  her  out.  She  saw  it 
was  no  use  trying  his  temper  an\'  further,  so  she 
meekly  sang  the  song  exactly  as  he  wished,  and  by 
so  doing  achieved  one  of  her  greatest  triumphs.  She 
thenceforth  allowed  herself  to  be  guided  by  him,  and 
took  the  musical  world  by  storm,  while  the  Royal 
Academy  gave  her  ;^2,0(X)  a  year.  So  delighted  was 
the  public  with  Ottone  that  on  the  second  night  the 
seats  were  sold  for  five  guineas  each,  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  Handel's  Flavio,  in  which  Signoras 
Cuzzoni  and  Durastanti  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
Senesino,  as  Bernard!  was  usually  called,  distinguished 
themselves  more  than  ever. 

The  next  great  triumph  of  composer  and  singer 
was  in  the  opera  of  Rodclinda,  which  came  out  in 
February,  1725.  Cuzzoni  was  the  heroine,  and  wore 
a  brown  silk  dress  trimmed  with  silver,  which  took 
everyone^s  fancy  so  much  that  it  set  the  fashion  of 
the  season.  Her  singing  w^as  pronounced  divine,  and 
Senesino  also  won  great  applause  by  his  singing  of 
Dove  Seiy  Amato  Beiie^  which  is  now  familiar  to  us 
as  "  Holy,  holy  !  " 

The  Academy  closed  its  doors  on  the  19th  of  May, 
and  Handel,  whose  aftections  were  very  warm,  was 
anxious  to  go  home  to  Halle  and  see  his  aged 
mother  once  more.  He  was,  however,  unable  to 
leave  England,  but  he  wrote  gratefully  about  Frau 
Dorothea  to  Dr.  Michaelsen,  who  by  this  time  had 
married  again.     He  says — 
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''June  11/'//,  1725. 

"Sir,  AND  MOST  Honoured  Brother, — Again 
I  find  myself  very  much  to  blame  for  not  having 
performed  my  duty  towards  you,  with  regard  to 
my  letters,  for  so  long  a  time ;  nevertheless  I  do  not 
despair  of  obtaining  your  generous  pardon,  when  I 
assure  you  that  my  silence  does  not  proceed  from 
forgetfulness,  and  that  my  esteem  and  friendship  for 
you  are  inviolable,  as  you  must  have  already  re- 
marked, my  honoured  brother,  from  the  letters  I  have 
written  to  my  mother. 

"  My  silence,  indeed,  has  proceeded  rather  from  a 
fear  lest  I  weary  you  with  a  correspondence  wliich  you 
might  find  troublesome.  But  that  which  leads  me  to 
disregard  these  reflections  in  worrying  you  with  my 
present  letter  is  that  I  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  as  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  goodness  you  have  shown  to 
my  mother  in  her  advanced  age,  for  which  I  offer  you 
my  very  humble  thanks.  You  know  how  deeply 
I  am  interested  in  all  that  concerns  her,  and  can 
therefore  judge  the  depth  of  the  obligation  under 
which  you  have  placed  me. 

"  I  should  esteem  myself  happy,  my  very  dear 
brother,  if  I  could  engage  you  to  send  me  some  news 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  my 
sincerity  and  good  faith  in  reply.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  renew  my  friendship  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
to  visit  your  neighbourhood  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Kings's  visit  to  Hanover ;    but  I  cannot  yet  put  my 
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wishes  Into  effect.  However,  though  the  position  ot 
my  affairs  deprives  me  for  the  present  of  the  pleasure 
I  have  so  long  coveted,  I  do  not  despair  of  enjoying 
this  happiness  some  day ;  and  in  the  meantime  it 
would  be  a  great  consolation  to  me  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  you  would  think  of  me  sometimes,  and 
still  honour  me  with  your  friendship,  since  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be,  with  devoted  affection  and  attach- 
ment, 

"  Sir,  and  most  honoured  Brother, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
"George  Frideric  Handel. 

'■  I  send  my  very  humble  respects  to  madame,  your 
wife,  and  I  embrace  tenderly  my  dear  god-daughter, 
and  the  rest  of  your  dear  family.  My  compliments, 
if  you  please,  to  all  my  friends." 

Is  not  this  a  grateful  and  w^arm-hearted  letter  ? 
And  yet  Handel's  opponents  used  to  say  that  he  was 
morose,  and  had  no  warm  affections.  Perhaps  most 
old  bachelors  bear  that  character,  but  it  is  not  always 
true  by  any  means.  There  was  one  remarkable 
thing  about  Handel,  and  that  was  his  courtesy  and 
politeness.  Hasty  though  he  often  was,  he  always 
addressed  and  wTote  of  people  by  their  proper 
names.  Even  when  he  wrote  on  a  score  the  names 
of  those  for  whom  the  parts  were  intended  he  never 
put  "  Jones,"  or  "  Brown,"  but  invariably  "  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Brov/n,"  Sec.     This  is  a  habit  we  should  do  well  to 
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copy,  for  small  ci\'ilitics  oil  the  wheels  of  life  and 
make  them  roll  as  smoothly  again  as  they  do  when 
such  trifles  are  disregarded. 

The  Grenadier  Guards  say  that  a  parade  slow 
march,  which  they  still  frequently  play  and  are  very 
proud  of,  was  composed  specially  for  them  by  Handel 
about  this  time.  In  March,  1726,  it  came  before  the 
public  as  the  Triumphal  March  opening  the  first  act 
of  the  opera  of  Scipione,  and  was  speedily  popular  all 
over  England  ;  but  the  Guards  adhere  to  their  story, 
and  declare  that  the}^  have  the  first  claim  on  that 
splendid  composition. 

In  the  same  winter  Handel  became  a  naturalised 
Englishman,  and  took,  as  was  then  necessary,  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
opened  the  way  for  one  or  two  more  appointments, 
as  the  King  at  once  gave  him  the  offices  of  Composer 
to  the  Chapels  Royal  and  to  the  Court,  which  could 
only  be  held  by  a  British  subject,  and,  though  they 
were  unsalaried,  gave  him  a  good  position  in  the 
Royal  Household. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Handel  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  25,  Brook  Street,  the  house  he  occupied  till 
his  death,  and  on  which  a  tablet  may  now  be  seen  with 
an  inscription  to  that  effect.  It  was  very  central  and 
suitable  for  him,  and,  the  modern  mania  for  continual 
moving  not  having  then  set  in,  it  is  probable  that  he 
found  himself  among  pretty  much  the  same  set  of 
neighbours  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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Handel  undertook  a  very  difficult  piece  of  business 
in  1726,  when  he  secured  Signora  F'austina  Bordoni, 
a  young  singer  of  European  reputation,  who  was  in 
every  respect,  except  the  beauty  of  her  voice,  the 
exact  opposite  of  Cuzzoni.  She  was  pretty,  graceful 
and  intelligent,  and  amiable  to  a  degree.  Her  voice 
was  clear,  sweet,  and  flexible,  and  she  had  a  native 
warbling  way  of  singing ;  Dr.  Burney  even  said  that 
she  "  invented  a  new  kind  of  singing,  by  running  divi- 
sions with  a  neatness  and  velocity  that  entranced  all 
who  heard  her.'^  Everything  was  to  be  quite  equal 
between  her  and  Cuzzoni,  and  Handel  in  writing  his 
opera  of  Alessandro  gave  them  song  for  song.  Each 
of  them  sang  a  duet  with  Senesino,  and  when  they 
sang  one  together  he  managed  to  give  each  the  upper 
part  by  turns,  so  that  no  one  could  know  who  was 
singing  first  and  who  second. 

This  opera  was  a  splendid  success  to  all  but  the 
Company  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  had  never 
made  any  profit  out  of  the  high  prices  obtained  for 
seats,  because  they  were  all  bought  up  at  the  regular 
price  by  speculators  who  charged  according  to  the 
demand  and  pocketed  a  large  amount  of  interest, 
pretty  much  as  is  now  done  in  America.  Moreover, 
the  expenses  of  the  Academy  had  always  been  larger 
than  their  receipts,  and  ruin  began  to  stare  them  in 
the  face. 

The  rivalry  between  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni  became 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and   great  ladies  were 
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foolish  enough  to  be  violent  partisans  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  could  not  say  anything  unkind  enough  of 
the  one  who  did  not  happen  to  be  their  favourite. 
Cuzzoni^s  cause  was  espoused  by  Lady  Pembroke, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  William  Gage,  and  Mr.  Simon 
Smith  ;  while  Faustina  rejoiced  in  the  support  of 
several  of  her  own  sex,  including  Lady  Burlington, 
Lady  Cowper,  Lady  Delaware,  and  Sir  Robert  and 
Lady  W^alpole.  Their  programme  was  that  while  the 
friends  of  one  singer  applauded  at  the  Theatre,  those 
of  the  other  hissed,  and  the  unseemliness  of  the  effect 
may  be  imagined.  Lady  Walpole  alone  never  conde- 
scended to  hiss,  and  on  Sundays,  when  her  husband 
was  away,  she  used  to  invite  both  ladies  to  dinner  and 
endeavour  to  keep  peace  between  them.  One  evening, 
however,  when  she  had  a  great  many  distinguished 
guests  she  found  her  task  more  than  usually  difficult, 
for  her  friends  expected  to  hear  them  sing  and  neither 
would  allow  the  other  to  sing  first.  Fortunately  Lady 
Walpole  always  had  some  treasures  to  show,  so  she 
took  Faustina  away  to  look  at  her  rare  old  china,  and 
Cuzzoni  thinking  she  had  taken  her  departure  sang 
song  after  song.  When  she  had  finished,  the  hostess 
again  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  taking  Cuzzoni  on 
a  similar  visit  of  inspection  gave  the  company  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Faustina. 

Both  artistes^  however,  practised  diligently  under 
Handel,  and  as  neither  wished  her  rival  to  excel  her 
the  public  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  efforts  of  both. 
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In  the  following  year  Handel  produced  his  Ain- 
vieto,  which  contained  very  lovely  airs  for  both  these 
ladies,  and  it  was  while  Cuzzoni  was  singing  "  Sen 
vola''  that  some  one  called  out  from  the  gallery  that 
she  had  "  a  nest  of  nightingales  in  her  bosom."  Things, 
however,  did  not  go  any  more  smoothly,  and  on  the 
last  night  of  the  season,  when  one  of  Buononcini's 
operas  was  going  on,  the  hisses,  yells,  and  catcalls  of 
the  rival  parties  produced  such  a  hubbub  that  the 
voices  of  the  singers  were  quite  drowned,  and  though 
one  of  the  Princesses  was  present,  the  scene  was  simply 
disgraceful. 

When  the  next  season  came  round  it  opened  with 
Amineto,  which  was  speedily  superseded  by  Handel's 
Riccardo  Primo,  Re  d' highilterra,  in  which  he  had 
again  arranged  the  songs  for  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  so 
that  one  had  just  as  much  opportunity  of  display  as 
the  other,  and  those  for  Senesino  were  so  difficult  that 
they  were  feats  of  skill  and  agility  in  voice-manage- 
ment. The  public  enjoyed  it  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  absurd  tumults  and  rivalries  between  the  prime 
donne  and  their  foolish  partisans,  made  respectable 
people  feel  too  much  disgusted  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  those  who  had  caused  the  disturbances  could  not 
in  any  way  make  up  to  the  directors  for  the  loss  thus 
incurred.  In  vain  Handel  strained  every  nerve  to 
attract  supporters,  bringing  out  Siroe  in  February, 
and  Tolomeo  at  the  end  of  April,  in  which  the  lovely 
Echo  Song, ''' Ditcs  cJie  fa  }  "  was  enough  to  charm  any 
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audience.  Cuzzoni  sang  each  phrase  of  it  on  the  stage, 
and  Senesino  repeated  them  behind  the  scenes  with 
the  most  beautiful  effect 

But  the  mischief  was  done,  for  ]\Ir.  Rich  had  in 
January  opened  a  httle  theatre  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields, 
and  there  produced  the  Beggar's  Opera,  by  Gay, 
which  was  not  only  full  of  songs  set  to  well-known 
English  airs  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  but  was  in  reality  a  satire 
on  many  existing  evils  and  abuses.  Miss  Fenton,  who 
as  we  say  now  "  created  "  the  part  of  Polly  Peachum, 
made  a  matrimonial  conquest  and  became  the  Duchess 
of  Bolton,  and  that  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  always  de- 
lights the  crowd.  The  piece  ran  for  sixty  nights,  and 
Gay  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  it 
up  by  a  second  called  Polly,  on  which,  however,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  speedily  put  his  veto.  Foolish  Lady 
Queensberry  then  persuaded  him  to  publish  it,  and 
insisted  that  everybody  she  knew  should  buy  a  copy. 
So  far  did  she  carry  it  that  the  King  actually  forbade 
her  to  appear  at  Court. 

Still  night  after  night  all  the  world  flocked  to  see 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  this  rival  attraction  com- 
pleted the  downfall  of  the  King's  Theatre. 

The  Company  had  raised  every  penny  of  its 
i^5O,O00,  and  no  more  money  was  forthcoming,  so  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
artists  were  dispersed.  Faustina  and  Senesino  went 
to  Venice,  and  so  did  Cuzzoni,  Boschi,  Nicolini,  and 
Farinelli,  where  they  sang  at  different  theatres. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

A    NEW   KING. 

In  tracinf]^  Handcrs  career  we  must  now  go  back  a 
little  to  the  last  days  of  King  George  I.  This  monarch 
never  liked  England  very  well,  and  was  always  glad  to 
escape  back  to  Hanover  for  a  time.  He  remained  very 
ignorant  of  our  language,  and  many  stories  arc  told 
of  the  mistakes  he  made  in  consequence. 

On  one  of  his  birthdays,  a  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  William,  was  taken  to  wish  his  Ro}'al 
grandfather  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  and 
the  old  man  asked  him  what  time  he  got  up  in 
the  morning. 

"  When  the  chimney  sweepers  go  about,^-*  said  the 
child. 

"  Vat,  vat  is  de  chimney  sweep .?  '^  asked  the 
King. 

"  Have  you  been  so  long  in  England,'^  said  the 
little  fellow,  "  and  don't  know  what  chimney  sweepers 
are  ? '' 

He  looked  round  for  something  or  someone  to 
help  him  in  making  his  grandfather  understand,  and 
as  Lord  Finch  was  standing  by,  who  had  a  ver}^  dark 
skin  and  very  black  hair  and  whiskers,  he  added — 

*'  Why.  chimney  sweeps  are  like  that  man  there." 
E   2 
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The  King  was  not  much  the  wiser,  but  every- 
body else  thought  the  child's  speech  was  capital 
fun. 

But  though  there  were  many  things  the  English 
as  a  nation  did  not  care  about  in  their  German 
sovereign,  he  had  other  qualities  which  claimed  their 
respect.  He  first  established  Professorships  of  modern 
history  in  our  universities,  endowing  them  with  i^4CX) 
a  year  each ;  he  had  twenty-four  preachers  chosen 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  officiate  alternately  at 
Whitehall  ;  and  he  gave  six  thousand  guineas  for  the 
Bishop  of  Ely^s  library,  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

George  \.  appeared  to  have  no  affection  for 
his  son  or  for  his  good  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach, 
but  when  he  started  on  his  last  journey  to  Hanover, 
he  melted  into  tears  on  taking  leave  of  them,  say- 
ing that  he  should  never  see  them  again,  and  he 
was  quite  right,  for  he  died  suddenly  at  Osnaburg, 
early  in  June,  1727.  His  successor,  George  H., 
was  quite  as  friendly  to  Handel  as  his  father  had 
been,  and  lost  no  time  in  confirming  his  various 
appointments,  and  formally  instituting  him  as  Music 
Master  to  his  daughters.  Handel  had  virtually  been 
this  for  some  time,  but  the  Princess  had  paid  him 
out  of  her  private  purse,  and  now  the  post  assumed 
a  more  official  form.  The  musician's  first  duty  was  to 
compose  an  anthem  for  the  Coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  took  place  on  October  nth,  1727.     In 
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reality  there  were  four  separate  ones,  for  after  the  Act 
of  Homage,  there  was  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  T/ie 
King  shall  Rejoice,  was  sung-.  Zadok  the  Priest,  now 
the  best  known  of  these  anthems,  was  performed  after 
the  King  had  taken  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  My 
Heart  is  Inditing,  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  There 
was  a  fourth  anthem,  Let  thy  Deeds  be  Glorious,  but 
where  it  came  in  is  not  known. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  bishops  incurred 
Handel's  wrath  by  sending  him  the  words  for  these 
anthems,  whereupon  he  retorted,  "  I  have  read  my 
Bible  very  well,  and  shall  choose  for  myself." 

Handel  of  course  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
fall  of  the  Academy,  but  he  had  great  faith  in  his  own 
powers,  and  was  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Company,  though  lovers  of  art,  had  been  anything 
but  business  men.  He  therefore  secured  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  entering  into  partnership  with  Heidegger, 
the  former  stage  manager,  he  started  once  more  for 
Italy  to  engage  singers.  The  good  old  Abbate 
Steffani  accompanied  him,  and  they  went  from 
city  to  city,  everywhere  welcomed  and  honoured, 
and  made  choice  of  some  admirable  artists  of  both 
sexes. 

The  troupe  they  got  together  included  Antonio 
Bernacchi,  called  in  Italy  the  king  of  vocaHsts, 
Annibale  Pio  Fabri,  who  was  thought  the  best  tenor 
singer  of  the  age^  his  wife,  Signora  Fabri,  Signora 
Strada,  an  admirable/;-//;/^  donna,  with  Merighi  and 
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Bertolli  as  contraltos,  and  Riemschneidcr  of  Hamburg 
as  a  baritone. 

All  through  his  life,  Handel  put  business  first  and 
pleasure  after ;  and  in  this  way  arranged  to  go  first 
to  Italy  and  engage  his  singers,  and  return  by  way  of 
Halle  to  see  his  mother  and  relations.  Perhaps  on  this 
occasion  he  afterwards  wished  he  had  gone  to  his  old 
home  first,  but  he  acted  for  the  best,  and  no  one  can 
do  more.  When  he  reached  Venice,  which  was  almost 
the  extreme  point  of  his  journey,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Dr.  Michaelsen  : — 

''Venice,  March  1 1///,  1729. 

"  Sir,  and  most  honoured  Brother,— You  will 
find  from  the  letter  which  I  herewith  send  to  my 
mother,  that  I  am  honoured  with  the  receipt  of  yours, 
dated  the  i8th  of  last  month. 

"Permit  me,  in  these  few  lines,  to  ofi*er  you  my 
best  thanks,  and  to  beg  you  kindly  to  send  me 
your  welcome  news  from  time  to  time,  while  I 
am  travelling  in  this  country,  since  you  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  interest  and  satisfaction  it  affords 
me.  You  have  only  to  address  your  letters  to 
]\Ir.  Joseph  Smith,  Banker,  at  Venice  (as  I  have 
already  explained),  and  he  will  forward  them  to  me,  in 
v/hatever  part  of  Italy  I  may  be  staying.  You  may 
well  imagine,  my  most  honoured  brother,  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  I  learn  that  you  and  your  dear  family 
are  in  good  health  ;  and  I  trust,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
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you  may  continue  so.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  the  thought  of  so  soon  embracing  you 
gives  me  real  gratification.  I  assure  you  that  this  was 
one  of  the  chief  motives  which  led  me  to  undertake 
this  journey  with  so  much  pleasure.  I  hope  my  wishes 
may  be  accomplished  towards  the  month  of  July  next. 
In  the  meantime  I  wish  you  every  prosperity  ;  and 
making  my  best  compliments  to  madame,  your  wite, 
and  embracing  your  dear  family, 

"  I  am,  with  devoted  affection, 

"  Sir,  and  most  honoured  Brother, 

"Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
"George  Frideric  Handel." 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Dr.  Michaelsen  wrote  word 
to  his  brother-in-law  that  the  good  old  mother,  Frau 
Dorothea,  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  but  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  his  business,  and  was  able  to  go 
to  Halle,  he  found  her  so  far  recovered  that  she  could 
walk  with  her  stick  from  room  to  room,  though  her 
sight  w^as  quite  gone.  It  must  have  been  a  trial  to  her 
not  to  be  able  to  see  him,  but  perhaps  the  nature  of 
her  illness  and  the  pressure  of  seventy-nine  years  may 
have  left  her  only  conscious  of  his  presence  and  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  and  the  tender  care  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  smooth  her  path  during  that  short 
visit. 

While  Handel  was  at  Flalle,  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
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who  was  very  ill,  wrote  to  beg  him  to  go  and  see  him 
at  Leipzig,  but  he  felt  it  impossible  to  leave  his 
mother  during  the  little  time  he  had  at  his  disposal, 
and  once  more  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  brother  musician. 

The  new  company  reached  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1729,  and  the  Theatre  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  with  the  new  opera  of  Lotario,  written  by 
Handel  for  the  occasion,  probably  with  many  inter- 
ruptions, for  the  management  of  his  enterprise  gave 
him  much  anxiety,  and  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his 
time.  He  was,  however,  encouraged  when  the  season 
closed  in  June  by  seeing  the  probability  of  a  fair 
amount  of  success.  For  the  following  season  he 
engaged  Senesino  for  1,400  guineas,  and  as  he  was  a 
very  great  favourite  in  London,  this  was  a  wise 
proceeding. 

In  December,  173 1,  Frau  Dorothea  died,  when 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  though  her  gifted  son 
had  known  that  he  was  hardly  likely  to  see  her  again, 
the  blow  seems  to  have  affected  him  deeply.  Although 
Dr.  Michaelsen  had  married  a  second  time,  he  always 
did  the  duty  of  an  affectionate  son  by  the  old  lady, 
and  Handel  was  very  grateful.  In  reply  to  the 
letters  announcing  her  death  and  burial  in  the  family 
vault,  where  her  husband  lay,  he  wrote  to  this  kind 
brother-in-law,  the  warmth  of  his  true  feelings  show- 
ing itself  clearly  over  and  above  the  stilted  phrase- 
ology of  the  day. 
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'^  Londo)!,  February  \^,  I73i- 

"Sir,  AND  MOST  HONOURED  BROTHER,— I  have 
duly  received  your  honoured  letter  of  the  6th  of 
January,  and  learned  from  it  the  care  you  have  taken 
to  commit  the  remains  of  my  late  mother  to  the  earth 
conformably  to  her  will.  I  cannot  yet  restrain  my 
tears.  But  it  has  pleased  the  Most  High  to  enable 
me  to  submit  with  Christian  calmness  to  His  holy 
will.  Your  thoughtfulness  will  never  pass  from  my 
remembrance  until,  after  this  life,  we  are  once  more 
united,  which  may  the  All  Good  God  in  His  mercy 
grant  us, 

"  The  innumerable  obligations,  under  which  my 
honoured  brother  has  laid  me,  by  the  continued 
solicitude  and  care  with  which  he  has  always 
tended  my  late  dear  mother,  cannot  be  acknow- 
ledged with  words  alone,  but  with  dutiful  recogni- 
tion. 

"  I  hope  my  honoured  brother  received  my  last 
letter,  written  in  answer  to  his  own  of  the  28th  of 
December,  with  the  enclosure  for  Herr  Consistorial 
Rath  Franck,  and  my  cousin,  Deacon  Taust.  I  also 
expect  with  impatience  his  honoured  answer,  includ- 
ing notice  of  expenses  incurred,  and  also  the  printed 
funeral  oration  and  verses.  1  am  greatly  oblig'ed  for 
the  poem  last  sent  to  me,  and  shall  guard  it  as  a 
treasured  memorial. 

"Let  me  also  in  the  last  place  condole  most  heartily 
with  my  honoured  brother  and  his  wife,  on  the  loss 
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they  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  brother-in- 
law.  Their  Christian  calmness  strengthens  me  much. 
May  the  IMost  High  grant  to  all  of  us  our  faithful 
desires.  To  His  Almighty  keeping  I  recommend  my 
honoured  brother,  and  all  his  amiable  family,  and 
remain  with  earnest  devotion,  my  honoured  brother's 
most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"George  Frideric  Handel.'^ 

During  the  following  year  Handel  worked  away 
at  several  operas,  the  best  of  which  was  called 
Sosarine,  one  song  in  it  being  still  well-known.  It 
was  written  for  Signora  Strada  as  Raid'  il  Sereno  al 
Ciglio,  but  we  are  acquainted  with  it  as  Lord^ 
Remember  David,  and  have  forgotten,  or  perhaps 
never  known  that  it  once  figured  in  an  opera.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  by  his  operas  that  the  great  mu- 
sician's fame  w:is  to  be  handed  down  to  future 
generations,  and  troubles  were  coming  upon  him 
in  his  theatrical  connection  which  led  to  his  pre- 
paring other  works,  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly 
remembered. 

On  February  23rd,  1732,  Handel  was  forty-seven, 
and  by  way  ot  celebrating  the  anniversary,  the 
choristers  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Westminster 
Abbey  gave  a  private  performance  of  Esther,  his  first 
English  oratorio,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gates, 
who  lived  in  James  Street,  Westminster.  It  was 
acted  as  well  as  sung,  and  the  young  performers  wore 
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suitable  dresses,  and  had  the  advantage  of  scenery 
which  Heidegger  and  Handel  probably  lent  from  the 
Theatre.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
invited  enjoyed  the  performance  so  much  that  it  was 
twice  repeated  at  the  "  Academy  of  Antient  INIusick,'-' 
then  held  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor/^  in  the  Strand. 
On  one  of  these  evenings  Handel  was  present  himself, 
and  was  so  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
boys  performed  and  sang  their  parts  that  he  described 
it  in  glowing  terms  to  the  Princess  Royal.  She  very 
naturally  thought  she  should  like  to  see  and  hear 
Esther,  and  proposed  that  the  boys  should  produce  it 
again  at  the  Opera  House.  But  even  a  Princess  cannot 
always  have  her  own  way,  and  she  was  overruled  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  considered  he  had  a  right 
to  dictate  where  and  how  the  choristers  should  or 
should  not  sing.  If  they  must  needs  sing  at  the 
Opera,  he  insisted  that  they  should  not  be  in 
costume,  and  even  though  some  one  suggested 
that  they  might  qualify  their  dresses  by  holding 
books  in  their  hands,  the  Bishop  was  firm  —  the 
boys  might  dress,  sing,  and  act  into  the  bargain  at 
a  private  house  or  concert  room,  but  not  on  the 
stage.  This  decision  had  more  effect  on  Handel''s 
future  fortunes  than  could  possibly  have  been 
imagined. 

It  now  entered  the  head  of  a  clever  Londoner 
that  choristers  were  not  the  only  people  who  could 
sing,  and   that  he   might   make   some  money  out  of 
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the  popular  taste.  The  music  of  Esther  had  been 
pubHshed  long  ago,  so  he  got  together  a  company 
of  singers  and  advertised  that  the  oratorio  would  be 
performed  on  April  20th  at  the  great  room  in 
Villar's  Street,  York  Buildings,  the  tickets  being  five 
shillings  each.  Handel  could  not  sit  down  tamely 
under  this  impertinent  piracy  of  his  work,  so  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends  and  the  support  of  the  Royal 
Family,  he  added  several  new  melodies  and  songs 
to  Esther,  had  it  carefully  studied  and  rehearsed  in 
English  by  the  whole  of  the  Opera  Company,  and 
announced  that,  "  By  His  Majesty's  command," 
Esther  would  be  performed  by  a  large  number  of 
voices  and  instruments  on  the  2nd  of  May  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  In  deference 
to  popular  feeling  Handel  added  the  following 
sentences  to  his  advertisement  and  bills  : — 

"  N.B. — There  will  be  no  acting  on  the  stage,  but 
the  house  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  decent  manner  for  the 
audience.  The  Musick  to  be  disposed  after  the  manner 
of  the  Coronation  Service.  Tickets  to  be  delivered 
at  the  usual  prices." 

When  the  long  looked-for  evening  came,  all  the 
Royal  Family  were  present,  and  the  house  was 
densely  packed.  Many  who  had  tickets  could  not 
get  in,  so  the  performance  was  repeated  six  times  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  public.  The  success  of 
Esther  induced  Mr.  Arne,  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated composer,  who  was  the  lessee   of  what  was 
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called  the  "New"  or  the  "Little"'  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  almost  opposite  the  King's  Theatre,  to 
pirate  Acts  and  Galatea.  His  distribution  of  parts 
was  curious.  Galatea  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Arne, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Colley  Gibber  ;  Acis,  by  Mr. 
Mountier,  a  promising  young  tenor  ;  Damon,  by  Mrs. 
Mason  ;  and  that  of  PolypJieuius  was  given  to  a  man 
named  Waltz,  who  had  once  been  HandcFs  cook. 
This  was  injurious  as  well  as  insulting  ;  but  Handel 
redoubled  his  efforts  and  produced  it  himself  so 
superbly,  with  scenery,  but  without  action,  and  con- 
tinually introducing  new  airs,  that  the  interference 
with  his  rights  was  dropped,  and  he  became  convinced 
that  the  public  preferred  his  great  choral  works  to  his 
operas. 

Still,  he  wrote  another  opera  entitled  Orlando, 
which  he  brought  out  at  the  close  of  1732,  which  con- 
tained the  last  songs  he  ever  wrote  for  Senesino, 
perhaps  not  suspecting  hov/  soon  that  vocalist  would 
turn  traitor.  Buononcini,  always  Handel's  rival,  had 
found  a  warm,  but  injudicious,  patroness  in  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke, 
who  died  without  male  heirs.  This  lady,  who  was 
fabulously  rich,  ostentatiously  showed  her  favour  by 
allowing  him  ^^500  a  year,  taking  him  to  live  in 
her  own  house  in  St.  James's,  giving  concerts  in 
which  no  music  but  his  was  performed,  and  pushing 
his  interests  wherever  she  could  in  opposition  to 
HandePs.     Of  course   the  Duchess  had    her   friends 
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and  followers,  and  when  Sencsino  shook  off  his 
allegiance  to  Handel,  he  worked  with  Buononcini, 
whose  patrons  established  a  rival  Opera  at  the 
Theatre  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  and  persuading 
all  the  best  singers  of  Handel  and  Heidegger's 
company  to  join  them,  plunged  the  partners  into 
difficulties  from  which  they  were  unable  to  extricate 
themselves. 

Handel  had  most  likely  brought  this  state  of 
things  on  himself  by  his  hasty  impetuous  temper, 
for  though  a  kind-hearted  man  and  generous  enough 
to  acknowledge  any  real  mistakes  when  he  dis- 
covered them,  he  had  a  very  high-handed  way  of 
dealing  with  his  singers  and  musicians,  which  they, 
of  course,  took  offence  at,  and  he  was  also  fond 
of  saying  sharp  things,  which  were  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  The 
way  in  which  he  behaved  to  Corelli  in  his  youth 
at  Rome,  and  "managed  the  refractory  Cuzzoni  in 
London,  show  his  temper,  and  many  people  resent 
that  kind  of  treatment  as  long  as  they  live.  Cuzzoni, 
doubtless,  did  so,  for  she  joined  the  new  company, 
and  Signora  Strada  was  the  only  one  of  HandeFs 
"stars"  who  remained  faithful  to  him. 

The  rivalry  between  Handel  and  Buononcini 
gave  rise  to  an  epigram  written  by  a  Mr.  John 
Byrom,  the  last  two  lines  of  which  are  better 
known  and  have  been  more  frequently  quoted  than 
the  others  : — 
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**  Some  say,  compared  to  Buononcini, 
Tliat  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny  ; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  lit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tvveedledee." 

Posterity  has  long  ago  discovered  which  of  the  two 
musicians  was  the  genius,  and  indeed  Buononcini''s 
name  would  hardly  be  remembered  now  but  for  his 
strife  with  Handel. 

Annoyances  and  worries  did  not  prevent  Handel 
from  writing  an  oratorio  for  the  Lent  of  1733,  which 
was  entitled  Deborah.  The  King,  Queen,  and  three 
eldest  Princesses  were  present  at  the  first  performance, 
and  the  price  of  tickets  was  half  a  guinea  even  for 
the  gallery,  and  more  in  proportion  for  better  places. 
This  was  not  at  all  liked,  and  prevented  the  oratorio 
from  being  as  warmly  received  as  it  deserved.  In 
a  few  months  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  died,  and 
Buononcini  ruined  himself  completely  by  introducing 
a  madrigal  as  his  own,  which  he  had  simply  copied 
froni  one  by  an  Italian  musician  named  Lotti.  He 
thought  it  would  never  be  found  out,  but  the 
"  Academy  of  Antient  Musick  ■'''  sifted  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  discussed  the  imposture. 

Dr.  Greene,  who  was  one  of  the  most  stiiring 
members  of  that  body,  was  very  angry,  and  threw 
up  all  connection  with  it,  and  as  there  was  then  a 
noted  tavern  near  Temple  Bar  named  after  his 
Satanic  majesty,  which  contained  a  large  room  suit- 
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able  for  concerts,  he  took  it  and  gave  several  enter- 
tainments. 

Buononcini's  departure  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  "  Opera  of  the  NobiHty,"  as  it  was  called,  from 
opening  at  the  end  of  December,  and  though  Handel 
introduced  a  splendid  contralto  singer  named  Carestini, 
whose  voice  was  considered  the  richest  and  best  in 
Europe,  it  was  of  little  avail,  for  his  contract  with 
Heidegger  for  the  King's  Theatre  expired  in  July, 
1734,  when  the  rival  company  secured  it  for  them- 
selves, and,  having  engaged  the  magnificent  soprano 
singer,  Farinelli,  considered  their  triumph  complete. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  or  how  Handel 
came  to  be  on  matrimonial  thoughts  intent  during 
his  career  in  England,  but  it  is  said  that  he  twice 
contemplated  taking  a  partner  for  life.  In  the  first 
instance  the  lady's  mother  made  such  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  match  that  he  at  once  withdrew,  and 
in  the  second  the  fair  one  herself  insisted  that  if  he 
married  her  he  must  give  up  his  profession.  Music 
was  the  very  life  of  his  soul,  and  as  not  even  the 
richest  and  sweetest  of  wives  could  have  compensated 
him  for  ceasing  to  follow  where  the  "  heavenly  maid  " 
led,  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  wedc-cd  happliicss. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

HANDEL  AT   COVENT   GARDEN. 

Handel  was  a  fine,  tall,  portly  man,  and  some  say- 
that  his  countenance  was  placid  and  benign,  while 
others  call  it  full  of  fire  and  dignity,  though  marred 
by  a  sour,  heavy  expression.  His  portraits,  how- 
ever, of  which  there  are  many,  show  plenty  of  fire 
and  dignity,  with  a  bright  impetuous  look,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  placidity  or  calm.  He  walked  with 
rather  a  rolling  gait,  and  talked  in  a  mixture  of  four 
languages,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English, 
though  he  could  speak  each  correctly  on  occa- 
sion. He  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  dry  humour, 
and  enjoyed  a  joke  immensely.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  day  to  season  all  speech  very  freely  with 
oaths,  and  Handel  did  it  quite  as  much  as  any  one 
else,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  more 
importance  was  then  attached  to  such  language  than 
is  now  to  the  words  "  awful,"  "  bother,"  and  many 
others  which  are  very  commonly  used,  though 
the  habit  can  no  more  be  defended  than  the 
worse  and  coarser  ones  that  prevailed  in  Handel's 
time. 

By  the  time  our  musician  reached  middle  age  he 
had   acquired   the   reputation  of  being  a  very  great 
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eater,  a  peculiarity  shared  by  many  Germans,  the 
truth  probably  being  that  men  whose  frames  are  large 
have  by  nature  appetites  to  correspond. 

Handel  one  day  ordered  dinner  for  three  at  an  inn, 
but  as  it  was  not  served  as  quickly  as  he  expected  he 
asked  the  reason  why  he  was  kept  so  long  waiting. 
The  host  replied  that  they  w^ere  waiting  for  the  other 
two  guests,  "  the  company,"  to  arrive.  "  Then  bring 
up  the  dinner  prestissimo^''  said  Handel,  "  I  am  the 
company." 

A  story  that  has  often  been  told  of  him,  and 
not  considered  altogether  to  his  credit,  has  probably 
been  misunderstood.  Germans,  although  fond  of  their 
national  beer,  which  is  very  much  lighter  than  the 
ales  usually  brewed  in  England,  prefer  the  light 
wines  of  their  own  country  to  the  strong  port  and 
sherry  which  used  to  be  the  usual  drink  at  dinners 
in  England.  Of  late  years  claret.  Burgundy,  hock, 
and  other  continental  wines,  have  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  them,  but  in  Handel's  time  it  was  not 
so. 

Lord  Radnor  once  sent  him  a  case  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  very  much  enjo}'ed  and  kept  to  himself,  partly 
because  it  suited  him,  and  partly  because  he  knew 
that  his  companions  would  not  particularly  care  for 
it.  During  the  oratorio  season  he  frequently  asked 
the  principal  performers  to  dine  wath  him  at  his  house 
in  Brook  Street,  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  leader  of  His 
Majesty's  band,  was  usually  among  the  guests.     They 
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were  quite  accustomed  to  their  host's  leaving  the  table 
and  going  into  another  room  to  write  down  any 
musical  ideas  that  struck  him,  and  always  begged  him 
not  to  consider  them  in  the  slightest,  as  the  world 
could  not  afford  to  lose  any  of  his  tuneful  imaginings. 
On  one  occasion  the  table  was  bountifully  spread, 
and  there  were  Spanish  wines  in  abundance.  As  the 
meal  went  on  Handel  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
I  have  the  thought,"  and  as  frequently  retired  to  an 
adjoining  room.  This  occurred  oftener  than  seemed 
quite  natural,  and  at  last  some  one  was  so  curious 
as  to  get  up  and  peep  through  the  keyhole.  He  then 
saw  that  the  host  did  not  leave  his  friends  for  the 
purpose  of  jotting  down  his  ideas,  but  to  sip  some  of 
Lord  Radnor's  Burgundy,  and  as  it  was  thought  a 
good  joke  by  them  all,  the  story  was  repeated  and 
exaggerated  and  made  more  of  than  was  at  all 
necessary. 

It  was  in  December,  1734,  that  Handel  took 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  which  had  been  built  only 
two  years  previously,  on  lease  from  Mr.  Rich,  and 
here  within  about  three  years  he  produced  six  new 
operas,  besides  reviving  many  of  his  earlier  works, 
and  substituting  oratorios  during  Lent.  In  the 
second  of  these  operas,  Alcina,  he  wrote  Verdi  prati, 
especially  to  show  off  the  beauty  of  Carestini's  voice. 
The  contralto,  however,  did  not  like  it  at  first,  and 
positively  refused  to  sing  it.  This  roused  the  maestro's 
temper,  and  he  exclaimed,  "You  dog  !  Don't  I  know 
F  2 
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better  as  yourself  what  is  good  for  you  to  sing?  If 
you  will  not  sing  all  the  songs  what  I  give  you,  I  will 
not  pay  you  ein  stiver." 

This  reasoning  brought  Carestini  to  his  senses,  and 
that  very  song  proved  one  of  his  greatest  successes,  for 
he  never  sang  it  without  the  warmest  applause,  and 
it  was  invariably  encored.  In  all  these  six  operas 
Signora  Strada,  who  under  Handel's  tuition  had 
become  a  magnificent  singer,  was  Xhc prima  donna,  and 
she  equally  distinguished  herself  in  the  oratorios.  The 
latter  were  so  much  admired  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  on  one  occasion  requested 
Handel  to  bring  his  company  down  and  perform  them 
in  the  local  theatre,  which  he  did  with  great  pleasure, 
giving  EstJier,  DeboraJi,  Acis  and  Galatea,  and  a  new 
one  called  Athaliah.  Such  a  novel  proceeding  was 
not  approved  of  by  many  of  the  Oxford  Dons,  and  a 
great  many  unkind  things  were  said  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  introducing  it.  Even  Handel  and 
the  singers  were  not  spared,  and  very  angry  they 
were  in  consequence.  A  doctor's  degree  was  offered 
to  Handel,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  the  fees,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
at  least  i^ioo.  "Why,"  said  he,  "should  I  throw 
my  money  away  for  that  the  blockhead  wish,  I 
no  want." 

The  famous  Alexander's  Feast  also  belongs  to  this 
period,  and  is  a  work  generally  classed  with  the  ora- 
torios because  it  was  merely  Italian  words  and  senti- 
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ments  adapted  to  the  music  of  AtJialiaJi^  and  so 
does  a  Serenata  called  Parnasso  in  Fesia,  performed 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Princess  Royal. 

The  latter  was  first  performed  on  the  eve  of  the 
wedding  day,  all  the  Royal  Family  being  present,  and 
after  the  next  day's  ceremony  the  choir  sang  a  magni- 
ficent anthem  by  Handel  with  full  orchestral  accom- 
paniment.  How  sorry  he  w^as  to  lose  so  constant  a 
friend  as  his  young  Royal  pupil  had  always  shown  her- 
self, may  be  better  imagined  than  described ;  and  she, 
knowing  a  good  deal  about  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with,  did  not  leave  England  without  begging 
Lord  Herisey,  w^ho  had  a  good  deal  of  power  and 
influence,  to  take  her  former  master^s  part  whenever 
he  could. 

Handel  gained  another  Royal  friend  shortly  after- 
wards, when  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  married 
Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  wrote  for  their 
wedding  on  the  27th  of  April,  1736,  the  anthem,  Sing 
unto  God^  ye  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth,  which  was  per- 
formed during  the  nuptial  service  in  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Part  and  parcel  of  the  wedding  festivities, 
was  the  State  visit  of  the  whole  Royal  Family  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the  12th  of  May,  when 
Atalanta  was  put  on  the  stage  with  great  splendour, 
having  been  specially  prepared  and  composed  for 
the  occasion. 

The  rival  opera  completely  broke  down  in  June, 
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1737,  having  lost  ;^  12,000,  and  thenceforth  Handel 
at  Covcnt  Garden  reigned  supreme. 

Unfortunately  the  struggle  with  his  opponents  had 
gone  far  towards  ruining  him,  and,  though  he  had 
saved  ;^  10,000,  it  all  went,  and  still  there  were  debts 
unpaid.  He  offered  bills  for  what  he  could  not  pay  at 
the  moment,  and  every  one  of  his  creditors  accepted 
them,  except  Signor  del  Po,  Strada's  husband.  This 
tried  Handel  terribly  ;  his  health  completely  gave  way. 
An  attack  of  paralysis  compelled  him  to  give  up  work 
for  a  season,  so  he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  drank  the 
waters  with  great  benefit  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  came  back  to  London,  partly  restored, 
in  November. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  Queen  Caroline  died,  to  the 
great  grief  of  her  husband,  and  all  who  knew  her,  un- 
less it  was  her  eldest  son,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  appeared  to  have  no  love  for  any  one.  She  had 
been  very  pretty  in  her  youth,  and  to  the  last  had 
beautiful  eyes,  a  sweet  and  pleasant  voice,  and  grace- 
ful delicate  little  hands. 

It  was  she  who  laid  out  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  Richmond  Park,  and  made  the  ornamental 
water  in  Hyde  Park,  called  the  Serpentine,  which 
was  previously  a  number  of  ponds.  The  King 
never  interfered  in  any  of  these  things,  remarking 
that  he  did  not  mind  what  she  did  with  her  own 
money. 

Queen  Caroline  had   always  been    Handcrs  very 
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generous  patron,  and  he  felt  her  loss  deeply,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  set  his  feelings  and  those  of 
the  whole  nation  to  music,  in  the  funeral  anthem  he 
composed — T/ie  Ways  of  Sion  do  Mourn — the  open- 
ing part  of  which  was  founded  on  the  hymn  usually 
sung  at  burials  throughout  Saxony.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  period  of  public  mourning,  and  the  theatres 
were  closed  for  that  winter,  much  to  the  regret  of 
Heidegger,  who  had  again  leased  the  King's  Theatre, 
vacated  by  the  downfall  of  the  "Opera  of  the  Nobility." 
Handel,  instead  of  taking  Covent  Garden,  returned  to 
his  old  partner,  and  the  scene  of  so  many  triumphs, 
by  producing  his  opera,  of  Faramando,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1738,  and  in  April  his  Serse  came  out,  which 
was  a  comic  opera,  quite  a  new  venture  for  the  serious 
minded  composer,  and  one  which  he  never  repeated. 
The  truth  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  invent  some 
novelty  to  attract  the  public,  and  if  possible  to  make 
money,  for  his  debts  were  still  unpaid,  and  Signor  del 
Po  pressed  him  cruelly,  refusing  to  believe  that  all 
would  be  paid  in  time,  and  threatening  him  with  a 
debtor's  prison  unless  that  particular  sum  of  money 
were  at  once  forthcoming. 

Handel's  friends  urged  him  to  accept  a  benefit,  and 
though  it  went  very  much  against  the  grain,  he  did  so, 
and  a  concert  was  organised  at  the  King's  Theatre 
with  the  greatest  success,  the  house  being  crowded 
from  floor  to  roof  with  five  hundred  well  known  people 
of  rank    and    fasliion    on    the    stage.     The    profits 
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amounted  to  about  i^  1,500,  so  Del  Po  was  paid,  and 
Handel  once  more  breathed  freely. 

The  next  event  in  his  life  was  such  an  honour  as 
seldom  falls  to  any  one's  lot.  This  was  the  erection 
of  the  famous  statue  of  Handel,  by  Roubiliac,  a  rising 
young  sculptor,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  do 
it  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Vauxhall  Gardens,  where 
Handel's  music  was  almost  nightly  performed  to  large 
audiences  who  paid  very  high  prices  for  the  privilege 
of  hearing  it,  at  what  was  then  a  new  and  very  fashion- 
able resort. 

This  statue  remained  at  Vauxhall  till  18 18,  when 
the  gardens  were  sold,  and  it  has  since  passed  through 
many  hands. 

But  poor  Heidegger  could  no  longer  struggle  on 
with  the  theatre,  and  being  obliged  to  retire,  Handel 
once  more  engaged  the  little  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  there  brought  out  his  Ode  for 
Saint  Cecilia  s  Day,  written  to  Dryden's  words,  and 
followed  it  up  with  Alexander'' s  Feast.  Here  also 
his  settings  of  Milton's  L Allegro  and  //  Pejiseroso, 
with  a  third  composition  called  //  Moderato^  were 
first  heard,  and  for  this  theatre  his  very  last  opera 
Deidainia  was  written.  It  was  on  the  loth  of  February, 
I74i,that  Handel  finally  bade  farewell  to  the  stage, 
having  composed  forty  two  operas  in  about  thirty-five 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  oratorios,  anthems,  concertos, 
&c.  &c. 

Handel  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sacred 
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music  with  English  words,  and  produced  Saul,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  better  than 
usual,  and  the  Messiah,  the  words  for  both  of  which 
were  written  by  Mr.  Jennens,  a  wealthy  Leicestershire 
magnate,  who  was  a  man  of  much  taste  and  culture,  and 
the  musician^s  warm  friend.  His  London  house  was  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  where  another  Leicestershire 
worthy,  Zachary  Macaulay,  also  lived  when  in  town, 
and  as  Handel  still  resided  in  Brook  Street,  they  were 
not  very  far  apart. 

While  writing  the  Messiah  Handel  was  quite  lifted 
out  of  himself  by  the  sublimity  of  the  theme.  His 
music  often  affected  him  deeply,  and  the  valet,  who 
used  to  take  up  his  morning  chocolate,  said  he  often 
stood  silently  on  one  side  while  his  master  went  on 
writing  rapidly,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  and 
wetting  the  paper. 

A  friend  who  called,  and  was  admitted,  while 
he  was  composing  the  music  for  He  zvas  Despised, 
found  him  much  affected  and  sobbing  audibly ; 
and  when  another  friend  asked  him  what  feelings 
prompted  him  to  so  sublime  a  composition,  he 
answered, 

"I  did  think  I  did  see  all  Heaven  before  me,  and 
the  great  God  himself" 

The  MessiaJi  was,  it  is  generally  believed,  first 
performed  in-  Dublin,  for  in  the  autumn  of  1741 
Handel,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshirc_, 
went  over  to   Ireland,  and  the  principal  members  of 
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his  company  followed  him.  At  Chester  he  was  delayed 
for  several  days  by  the  weather,  which  prevented  the 
packets  starting  as  they  did  then  from  Parkgate.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  get  through  this 
time  of  weary  waiting  without  trying  to  find  some  one 
to  sing  his  hastily-copied  choruses,  so  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Baker,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral,  to  know 
whether  there  were  any  choristers  who  could  sing  at 
sight.  Mr.  Baker  mentioned  several  who  were  highly 
thought  of,  especially  a  printer  named  Janson,  noted 
for  his  good  bass  voice  and  general  knowledge  of 
music. 

Chester  was  at  that  time  a  very  musical  place, 
where  there  were  weekly  concerts  and  frequent  public 
performances,  so  considerable  interest  was  taken  in 
the  rehearsal  at  the  Golden  Falcon,  where  Handel  was 
staying.  When  all  were  assembled,  the  chorus.  And 
with  His  Stripes  zve  are  Healed,  was  tried,  and  Janson 
began  and  failed,  began  again  and  failed  so  dreadfully 
that  Handel  lost  all  patience^  swore  at  him  in  several 
languages,  and  at  last,  remembering  that  the  man  only 
understood  English,  exclaimed,  "  You  scoundrel !  did 
you  not  tell  me  you  could  sing  at  sight?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  Janson,  "  and  so  I  can,  but  not  at  first 
sight." 

Handel  reached  Dublin  on  the  i8th  of  November, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  Abbey  Street,  and  as  soon 
as  his  singers  arrived,  arranged  to  give  his  "  Musical 
Entertainments"   in   the    Music    Hall,  in    Fishamble 
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Street,  then  newly  built.  It  held  about  600  persons, 
and  the  tickets  were  half  a  guinea  each.  Here 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  family  came  night 
after  night  to  listen  to  U Allegro,  Esther,  the  Ode, 
concertos,  and  all  the  organ  music  Handel  chose  to 
play. 

The  Messiah  was  produced  for  the  very  first  time 
at  this  hall,  on  the  1 3th  of  April,  for  the  benefit  of  three 
charitable  objects,  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  in  the  city 
gaols,  and  the  support  of  Mercer's  Hospital  and  the 
infirmary  on  the  Inn's  Quay ;  and  a  notice  was  issued 
requesting  ladies  to  come  without  their  hoops,  and 
gentlemen  without  their  swords,  as  these  omissions 
would  enable  the  stewards  to  find  seats  for  seven  in- 
stead of  six  hundred  persons. 

When  the  new  oratorio  was  performed  it  fairly  took 
Dublin  by  storm,  the  newspapers  could  not  find  words 
in  which  to  express  the  delight  it  gave,  and  every 
one  was  charmed  except  the  compiler  of  the  words, 
Mr.  Jennens,  who  did  not  think  Handel  had  done 
himself  or  his  subject  justice. 

Mrs.  Gibber  sang  the  touching  air,  He  was  De- 
spised, so  beautifully  that  Handel  thenceforth  v/rote 
most  of  his  contralto  parts  for  her,  and  the  band  was 
led  by  Dubourg,  the  violinist  who,  as  a  little  boy,  had 
played  his  first  solo  in  the  "  Small  Coal  Man's "  loft, 
and  had  retained  Handel's  friendship  from  that  even- 
ing. This  did  not  prevent  the  master  from  having  a 
joke  at  his  expense,  for  one  night  during  that  winter 
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in  Dublin,  Dubourg  had  to  play  a  solo  part  in  a  song, 
and  a  few  bars  in  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own  fancy  before  coming  to  a  final  shake.  He  wan- 
dered about  in  different  keys  for  some  minutes, 
seeming  uncertain  of  the  original  one,  but  when  he 
did  find  it,  and  reached  the  shake,  Handel  called 
out  in  his  hearty  voice,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  hall,  "  You  are  welcome  home,  Mr. 
Dubourg ! " 

But  all  the  same  for  this,  which  provoked  a  general 
titter,  Dubourg  and  Handel  continued  on  excellent 
terms,  as  was  testified  by  the  legacy  left  to  the  violinist 
in  the  master's  will. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  August,  1742,  that  Handel 
returned  to  England  after  spending  nine  happy  and 
successful  months  in  Ireland.  He  also  retained 
pleasant  memories  of  his  sojourn  there,  and  he  left 
behind  him  many  warm  admirers.  He  became  espe- 
cially friendly  with  one  amateur  musician,  for  whom 
he  wrote  the  lesson  for  the  harpsichord  we  now 
know  under  the  title  oi  Forest  Mtisic.  Unhappily  the 
original  ]\IS..  has  been  lost,  though  it  has  been  re- 
printed from  copies.  This  is  the  only  morceau 
he  is  known  to  have  composed  during  his  visit  to 
Ireland. 

So  great  was  the  sensation  produced  when  the 
Messiah  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  on  March 
23rd,  1743,  at  Covcnt  Garden,  that  when  the  "Halle- 
lujah  Chorus"  was   reached  the    King   and   all   the 
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audience  rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  stood  thrilled 
with  emotion  till  it  was  over,  a  custom  which  has 
been  continued  ever  since  wherever  it  has  been  per- 
formed. 

A  few  days  later  Lord  KinnouU  complimented 
Handel  on  his  last  oratorio,  calling  it  a  "  noble  enter- 
tainment for  the  town/^ 

"  My  lord,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  should  be  sorry  if 
I  only  entertained  them.  I  wish  to  make  them 
better.'' 

The  next  oratorio  was  Samson,  in  which  Let 
the  bright  Seraphim  was  written  for  Signora 
Avolio,  and  was  very  much  liked  by  the  public, 
though  Horace  Walpole  spoke  unkindly  and  jeer- 
ingly  of  it. 

The  last  battle  at  which  an  English  king  com- 
manded in  person  was  the  fight  at  Dettingen  on  June 
27th,  1743,  when  George  H.  met  and  coped  with  the 
French  army,  gaining  so  brilliant  a  victory  that  he 
and  his  braves  were  received  on  their  return  home 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  rejoicing.  A  day  of 
Public  Thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  Handel  was 
commissioned  to  compose  a  Te  Deum  and  Anthem, 
which  were  publicly  rehearsed  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall,  two  days  before  the  Thanksgiving  Service 
at  St.  James's,  when  all  the  Royal  Family  were 
there  present. 

This  seems  to  have  concluded  the  work  of  the 
great  composer  for  that  year,  and  some  characteristic 
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stories  are  told  of  the  rehearsals  and  performances 
before  royalty. 

Queen  Victoria  would  have  delighted  Handel, 
because  she  is  always  punctual,  but  some  of  her 
ancestors  were  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  sometimes  late 
in  making  their  appearance  in  the  Music-room,  and 
then  he  grew  very  cross  indeed.  The  Princess  was 
personally  very  kind  and  patient,  and  when  she  saw 
that  her  maids  of  honour  had  talked  and  giggled 
till  Handel  was  almost  beside  himself  with  anger, 
used  to  say  to  them,  "  Hush,  hush,  Handel  is  in  a 
passion  ! '''' 

Between  Handel's  naturally  hasty  and  little  con- 
trolled temper,  and  the  paralysis  which  attacked  him 
in  middle  age,  his  nerves  were  excessively  irritable, 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  orchestra  tuning 
their  instruments,  so  they  always  did  it  before  he  was 
within  earshot.  One  night  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  expected,  and  everything  was  to  be  in  apple-pie 
order,  some  mischievous  person  untuned  the  instru- 
ments and  put  them  back  in  their  places  as  before. 
As  soon  as  H.  R.  H.  arrived,  Handel  gave  the  signal 
to  begin,  but  the  discord  was  so  horrid  that  he  started 
up,  overthrew  a  Double  Bass,  and  seizing  a  Kettle- 
drum threw  it  so  vigorously  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
ductor that  his  full-bottomed  wig  fell  off  with  the 
exertion.  He  did  not  stop  to  pick  it  up,  but  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  too  much  choked 
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with  passion  to  speak.  The  audience  could  not  help 
laughing,  and  of  course  that  made  him  worse  ;  but  at 
last  the  Prince  went  round,  and  with  much  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  put  on  his  wig  and  resume  his 
seat. 

This  large  white  wig  played  quite  an  impor- 
tant part  at  the  oratorios.  When  all  went  well  it 
gave  a  sort  of  satisfied  shake,  but  when  it  was  quiet, 
close  observers  knew  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  The  'next  oratorios  were  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren  and  Belshazzar,  but  they  were  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  drama  of 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  Morell,  a  well  known 
Greek  scholar  and  antiquary.  This  particularly 
delighted  the  Jews  of  London,  who  were  doubly 
attracted  by  the  music,  of  which  they  were  such 
admirable  judges,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
oratorio  exalted  one  of  their  national  heroes,  and 
they  thronged  Covent  Garden  night  after  night 
during  the  Lent  of  1747. 

One  of  the  most  striking  choruses  in  this  work 
is  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes.  As  soon  as  it  was 
written  Handel  played  it  over  to  a  friend,  and  asked, 
"  How  do  you  like  it  1 '' 

"  Not  so  well  as  most  of  your  music,'^  was  the 
reply. 

"No  more  do  l'^  said  Handel ;  "but  you  will  live 
to  see  it  a  greater  favourite  with  the  people  than 
many  of  my  finer  things." 
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And  we,  nearly  a  hunched  and  fifty  years  after- 
wards, must  acknowledge  that  he  was  right. 

JosJiua^  the  words  for  which  were  written  by 
Dr.  Morell,  was  not  a  particularly  successful  oratorio, 
and  some  of  its  music  was  transferred  to  Judas 
Maccabeus  after  a  time,  but  in  after  years  Haydn 
admired  it  immensel}^  Hearing  the  chorus,  The 
Nations  Trcnihle^  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  Antient 
Musick,  he  told  a  friend  that  long  as  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  music  he  never  knew  half  its  powers 
till  he  heard  that  chorus,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  only  one  inspired  author  ever  did  or  ever  would 
pen  such  a  sublime  composition.  How  Handel  would 
have  enjoyed  his  appreciation  ! 

Dr.  Morell  was  not  always  quite  satisfied  with  the 
music  wedded  to  his  words,  and  one  day  he  said  so,  to 
Handel's  great  disgust. 

"  What !  ^^  he  cried,  "  you  teach  me  music  }  The 
music,  sir,  is  good  music.  It  is  your  words  is  bad. 
Hear  the  passage  again.  There  !  go  you,  make  words 
^o  that  music." 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred  with 
another  person.  A  singer  named  Gordon  disap- 
proved of  Handel's  manner  of  accompanying 
him,  and  expressed  himself  so  strongly,  that  they 
came  to  very  high  words,  and  Gordon  declared 
that  if  Handel  persisted  in  playing  as  he  did, 
he  would  jump  on  the  harpsichord  and  break  it  to 
pieces. 
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**  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  musician,  "  let  me  know 
when  you  will  do  that,  and  I  will  advertise  it ;  for  I 
am  sure  more  people  will  come  to  see  you  jump  than 
to  hear  you  '  sing/  ^' 

Handel  made  a  good  deal  of  money  in  Ireland, 
but  he  soon  lost  it  again  in  London,  for  though 
nothing  could  hinder  his  great  successes,  there  were 
times  when  he  did  not  offer  the  public  any  extra- 
ordinary novelty,  but  trusted  to  the  general  goodness 
of  his  music  to  fill  Covent  Garden,  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  remnants  of  the  party  who  had  once 
supported  the  rival  opera,  were  still  very  bitter  against 
him,  and  insisted  on  giving  dances  and  card  parties 
on  oratorio  nights.  The  result  was  the  frequent 
emptiness  of  the  Theatre,  and  once  more  Handel 
became  bankrupt,  but  as  he  was  one  of  the  kind  of 
men  who  never  knov/  when  they  are  beaten  he 
went  on  again  almost  as  full  of  heart  and  hope  as 
before. 

The  heat  of  party  spirit  v/as  shown  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  and  it  is  said  that  one  day  Mr.  John  Freke,  a  well- 
known  surgeon,  attached  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal, asserted  that  Dr.  Greene,  the  "  organ  blower,"  as 
Handel  styled  him,  was  as  great  a  composer  as  the 
"  dear  Saxon.''"'  This  was  repeated  to  Hogarth,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  who  had  probably  come 
to  know  Handel  pretty  intimately  in  connection  with 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  v/hich  he  also  was  a 
benefactor.  He  was  very  indignant,  and  exclaimed  — 
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*'  That  fellow  Freke  is  always  shooting  his  balls  at 
random.  Handel  is  a  giant  in  music  ;  Greene,  only  a 
light  Florimel  kind  of  composer/' 

*'  Ah/'  said  his  informant,  "  but  Freke  said  you 
were  as  good  a  portrait  painter  as  Vandyke." 

'*  There  he  was  right,"  replied  the  artist,  "  and 
so  I  am  ;  give  me  but  my  time  and  a  good  sub- 
ject." 

Hogarth  was  not  the  only  artist  who  has  been 
obliged  to  paint  every  sitter  that  offered,  and  to  do 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  His 
opinion  of  himself  need  not  be  considered  conceited, 
and  his  recognition  of  a  great  man  when  he  saw  him, 
proves  that  he  himself  was  of  the  same  stamp. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

NATIONAL    FESTIVITIES. 

The  victory  at  Dettingen  did  not  end  war  at  once, 
for  the  nation  had  to  wait  five  long  years  for  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  be  signed,  but  when  it 
was  done  on  the  7th  of  October,  1748,  their  re- 
joicing knew  no  bounds.  Handel  as  Composer  to  the 
Court  was  called  upon  to  prepare  suitable  music  to 
be  played  in  the  open  air  outside  St.  James's  Palace 
Dn  April  27th,  1749,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for 
a  general  holiday.     The  public  were  to  be  delighted 
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with  an  extraordinary  discharge  of  cannon,  and  dis- 
play of  fireworks  in  the  Green  Park,  where  a  Doric 
Temple  with  two  wings  was  erected  about  500  feet 
from  the  Royal  Library.  First  of  all  came  the  grand 
overture  for  wind  instruments  composed  by  Handel, 
which  was  a  great  success,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over, 
a  Royal  salute  from  loi  pieces  of  brass  ordnance 
heralded  the  fireworks.  Unfortunately  at  this  junc- 
ture the  Doric  Temple  caught  fire ;  all  the  able- 
bodied  people  in  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Royal  Library 
was  saved,  so  the  popular  sight-seeing  came  to  an 
untimely  end. 

Rich  and  fashionable  people,  however,  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Handel's  music  twice  re- 
hearsed at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  on  the  second  of  which 
occasions  12,000  persons,  who  had  given  9s.  6d. 
each  for  their  tickets,  were  present,  and  London 
Bridge  was  blocked  up  for  three  hours  by  the  car- 
riages. The  servants  in  attendance  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  crowd,  and  a  scuffle  took  place  in 
which  several  people  were  hurt. 

The  firework  score  is  the  only  one  in  which  Han- 
del ever  included  the  music  for  a  serpent,  a  brass 
instrument  of  remarkably  soft,  rich  tone,  very  rarely 
used,  because  so  few  people  can  play  it  in  tune, 
though  it  was  invented  in  France  as  long  ago  as 
1590. 

It  is  said  that  Handel  never  saw  or  heard  one  till 
G   2 
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he  came  to  England,  and  did  not  admire  the  playing 
on  the  first  that  came  under  his  notice — 

"  What  be  that  ?  ■'"'  he  asked  with  an  exclamation  of 
disapproval. 

"  A  new  instrument  called  the  serpent,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Oh,  the  serpent,"  retorted  Handel,  "aye,  but  it 
not  be  the  serpent  what  tempted  Eve." 

The  Firework  music  w^as  performed  for  the  second 
time  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  then 
just  established,  and  of  which  Handel  was  a  warm- 
hearted supporter.  Captain  Coram  founded  it  in 
1 74 1,  but  it  soon  outgrew  the  building  in  Hatton 
Garden  where  it  was  first  opened,  and  the  present 
edifice  was  erected  by  subscription  in  Lamb's  Con- 
duit Fields.  Handel  oft'ered  the  proceeds  of  the 
Firework  music  towards  the  funds  for  finishing  the 
cliapcl,  and  in  recognition  of  his  liberality  was  at 
once  enrolled  as  one  of  the  Governors  and  Guardians 
of  the  Hospital. 

The  performance  took  place  on  the  27th  of  May  in 
the  chapel,  and  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  at  first 
proposed  ;  as  it  included  not  only  the  firework  over- 
ture but  the  Anthem  for  the  Peace,  portions  of  the 
oratorio  of  Solomon,  and  a  selection  of  choruses,  &c., 
suitable  for  the  occasion,  taken  from  many  of  Handel's 
works.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  an 
immense  number  of  the  nobility  were  present,  and  the 
money  raised  by  the  sale  of  tickets  brought  in  500 
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guineas,  while  the  King  sent  in  ;^2,ooo,  and  an  anony- 
mous donor  ;^50. 

The  third  part  of  the  performance  is  now  known 
as  the  Foundling  Hospital  Anthem,  and  Handel 
gave  a  score  of  it  with  seventeen  pages  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  the  remainder  copied  by  his 
friend  and  amanuensis,  Christopher  Smith,  to  the 
Institution. 

Handel  now  seemed  to  feel  that  the  Hospital  was 
under  his  particular  care,  and  had  an  organ  built  for  it 
by  Parkes,  which,  though  much  altered  and  enlarged, 
remains  to  the  present  time.  It  had  originally  three 
manuals  and  twenty-one  stops.  This  was  HandeFs 
gift  to  the  institution,  and  he  opened  it  on  the  ist  of 
May,  1750,  with  a  performance  of  the  McssiaJi,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  There  were  then  no  galleries 
in  the  chapel,  but  when  the  ladies  came  without  hoops 
and  the  gentlemen  without  swords  a  thousand  could 
be  accommodated.  This  performance  produced 
another  500  guineas,  and  as  not  half  the  people  who 
wished  to  buy  tickets  could  be  supplied  with  them, 
it  was  given  again  a  fortnight  afterwards  and  brought 
in  the  same  sum. 

As  long  as  Handel  lived  he  gave  the  Messiah 
once  a  year,  for  the  funds  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  as  the  receipts  rose  in  proportion  to  the  accom- 
modation, he  thus  added  no  less  than  ^^6,93  5  to  its 
revenues. 

He  also  gave  the  Hospital  a  complete  score  of  the 
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Messiah,  which  he  had  been  so  prudent  as  not  to 
pubHsh,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  such  piracies  as 
Arne's  with  Acts  and  Galatea,  and  other  earlier  pieces. 
Of  course  he  reserved  the  right  of  repeating  the 
Messiah  whenever  he  chose  for  his  own  benefit,  but 
the  Governors  did  not  seem  to  think  that  Handel's 
word  and  promise  were  enough,  so  they  endeavoured 
to  secure  their  rights  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  drew 
up  a  petition  accordingly.  This  made  the  composer 
furious,  "  For  what  ? ''  he  cried,  with  many  exple- 
tives. "  Shall  the  Foundling  put  mine  oratorio  in 
the  Parliament  !  Mine  musick  shall  not  go  to  the 
Parliament ! '' 

During  Handel's  residence  in  England  he  saw 
a  gradual  change  going  on  in  the  musical  world, 
and  often  said,  "  When  I  first  came  hither  I  found 
among  the  English  many  good  players,  but  no 
composers;  but  now  they  are  all  composers  and  no 
players." 

One  of  these  small  composers,  a  Rev.  Mr.  Felton, 
published  some  organ  concertos  by  subscription,  as  so 
many  things  were  published  in  those  days,  and  finding 
a  fair  amount  of  success  thought  he  might  as  well  try 
a  second  set.  He  knew  that  if  Handel  would  but  put 
his  name  on  the  list,  it  would  help  him  greatly,  and 
as  he  did  not  know  him  personally,  he  requested  Mr. 
Brown,  the  leader  of  the  King^s  Band,  to  ask  this 
favour  for  him. 

Brown  and  Handel  were  on  very  good  terms,  so 
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one  morning,  while  the  latter  was  being  shaved, 
Brown  called,  and  very  gently  told  him  of  the  clergy- 
man's ambition. 

It  should  not  cost  Handel  a  farthing  he  said  ;  Mr 
Felton  would  feel  honoured  if  he  would  accept  a  copy; 
all  he  wanted  was  the  great  composer's  name  among 
his  list  of  subscribers. 

Up  jumped  Handel  in  a  rage,  his  face  all  covered 
with  lather,  and  came  down  on  the  astonished  Brown 
with  most  violent  language,  and  adding — "  A  parson 
make  concertos  !     Why  he  no  make  sermons  ?  '^ 

An  instance  in  which  he  acknowledged  a  mistake 
very  thoroughly  is  told  by  Dr.  Burney.  In  Judas 
Maccabeus  there  is  a  duet.  From  these  Dread  Scenes, 
which  Handel  one  day  took  in  his  pocket  to  the 
house  of  Frasi,  a  famous  singer  of  the  day,  who  was 
preparing  to  take  part  in  it.  Dr.  Burney  was  there,  so 
Handel  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  and  himself  sang 
Frasi's  part.  The  doctor  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
hummed  the  second  so  much  to  Handel's  pleasure 
that  he  told  him  to  sing  it  out.  When  he  did 
so  there  was  something  wrong,  and  Handel  flew 
into  one  of  his  passions.  Burney  waited  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  he  was  calmer,  ventured  to  say 
he  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
score.  Handel  looked  and  found  it  really  was  so, 
and  had  the  good  sense  to  say  at  once,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  am  a  very  odd  dog.  IMaster 
Schmidt  is  to  blame." 
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An  instance  of  large  hearted  benevolence  was 
shown  by  Handel  when  Cuzzoni  came  to  England  in 
1748,  broken  in  health  and  voice,  and  the  mere  wreck 
of  her  former  self  He  actually  allowed  her  to  sing  in 
the  Messiah  at  Covent  Garden  in  spite  of  her  past 
behaviour  to  him,  and  her  lack  of  power  to  render  his 
music  with  the  proper  effect  and  expression.  It  was 
one  of  her  last  appearances,  and  she  went  back  to 
Florence  to  face  a  life  of  poverty.  In  her  prosperous 
days  she  had  never  saved  a  farthing,  or  made  a 
true  friend,  so  she  had  to  support  herself  by  making 
buttons,  and  only  just  kept  above  starvation  point. 

While  Handel  was  so  generously  giving  perfor- 
mances for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
crowds  came  to  hear  them,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  in 
his  own  private  venture  at  Covent  Garden,  where  on 
the  i6th  of  March,  1750,  he  brought  out  his  new 
oratorio,  Theodora^  which  is  now  little  known  by 
name,  though  it  contains  the  familiar  and  deathless 
A  iigels  ever  Bright  and  Fair^  Venus  LangJi ing  from  the 
Skies,  Lord  to  Thee  each  Night  arid  Day,  and  He  Sazu 
the  Lovely  Youth,  which  last  Handel  himself  thought 
a  finer  conception  than  even  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
in  the  Messiah. 

Strange  to  say,  the  public  did  not  care  for  Theo- 
dora, much  to  the  vexation  of  its  composer,  though 
he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  when  the  house  was 
terribly  empty,  said,  "  Never  mind,  the  music  will 
sound  the  better  " 
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The  King  went  regularly,  whether  anybody  else 
did  or  no,  but  then  he  w^as  a  true  lover  of  music,  and 
liked  a  good  long  evening  of  it.  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  met  on  one  of  these  nights  leaving  Covent 
Garden  very  early,  so  a  friend  asked  if  he  was  dis- 
missed from  attendance  on  his  Royal  master,  or 
whether  there  was  no  oratorio  that  evening.  "  Yes," 
answered  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  they  are  still  perform- 
ing ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  retire,  lest  I  should 
disturb  the  King  in  his  privacy." 

Handel  himself  declared  that  the  Jews  who  had 
crowded  to  Judas  Maccabeus  would  not  go  to 
TJicodora  because  it  was  a  Christian  story,  and 
that  the  great  ladies  of  the  day  would  not  go 
because  it  was  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  suit 
them. 

As  there  was  so  much  room  to  spare  he  inti- 
mated to  his  friends  that  he  would  give  free 
admission  to  members  of  the  musical  profession, 
and  two  gentlemen  who  had  the  offer  did  not 
accept  it.  Afterwards,  when  the  Messiah  w-as  going 
to  be  performed,  and  the  latter  asked  for  free  tickets, 
Handel  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  your  servant,  meine  Herren,  you  are — 
dainty  !  You  would  not  go  to  Theodora  ;  there  was 
room  enough  to  dance  there,  when  that  w^as  per- 
formed." 

When  the  season  was  over  Handel  went  on  his 
last  visit  to  Halle,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed, 
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and  found  that  his  god-daughter  had  grown  up,  and 
had  several  step-brothers  and  sisters.  On  the  road 
between  the  Hague  and  Haarlem  he  met  with  an 
accident,  for  his  carriage  was  overturned,  and  he 
was  severely  bruised  and  shaken.  This,  perhaps, 
marks  the  time  when  infirmities  began  to  grow  upon 
him  ;  for  afterwards  he  did  not  compose  so  quickly, 
and  his  writing  began  to  waver.  The  next  year 
he  went  to  Cheltenham  to  take  the  waters,  and 
found  his  sight  failing,  which  depressed  his  spirits 
terribly. 

However,  it  was  during  175 1  that  he  composed 
JepJitJiah,  his  last  great  work,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  beautiful  of  his  oratorios.  He  did  not  write  it 
right  off  at  once,  but  altered  and  re-composed  a  great 
deal  of  it,  which  showed  a  great  change  in  his  habit 
of  working.  Jephthah  has  always  been  a  great  favour- 
ite, and  in  its  music  the  well-known  Beard,  Braham, 
and  Sims  Reeves  have  won  some  of  their  best 
laurels. 

From  this  time  the  oratorio  season  began  to  be 
more  profitable.  The  petty  jealousy  and  spite  shown 
to  Handel  by  those  who  had  in  previous  years  taken 
up  Buononcini  died  out,  and  he  began  once  more  to 
save  money.  This  was  no  doubt  a  comfort  to  him 
under  the  trial  that  was  now  threatening.  The 
symptoms  of  failing  sight  were  those  of  the  complaint 
called  gutta  sercna,  and  when  he  consulted  Mr. 
Samuel   Sharp,  of  Guy's   Hospital,  about  the  end   of 
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175 1,  he  was  told  that  the  best  he  could  hope  for 
would  be  freedom  from  pain.  In  the  sadness  that 
settled  upon  him  after  hearing  the  oculist's  opinion 
he  feared  he  should  never  be  able  to  conduct  his 
oratorios  again,  and  sent  for  John  Christopher  Smith, 
the  son  of  his  friend  and  secretary,  whose  musical 
education  he  had  so  carefully  provided  for,  asking 
that  he  would  come  to  him  at  once.  Just  at  that 
time  Smith  was  travelling  abroad  with  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune,  to  whose  affection  and  influence  he 
looked  forward  as  of  great  future  value.  But  Handel 
had  been  a  second  father  to  him,  besides  being  his 
own  father's  constant  friend  and  helper,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  returning  home.  He  undertook  to  play 
the  organ  at  Covent  Garden  with  Handel  sitting  near 
and  giving  hints  as  he  went  on.  One  evening  when 
Samson  was  performed,  Beard,  the  great  tenor,  sang 
with  deep  feeling,  the  lines, 

**  Total  eclipse — no  sun,  no  moon, 
All  dark  amidst  the  blaze  of  noon." 

And  the  sight  of  the  composer  sitting  by  the  organ 
he  loved,  and  unable  to  see  the  house  where  he  had 
known  so  many  successes,  was  so  pathetic  that  there 
were  few  spectators  without  tears  in  their  eyes.  In 
the  following  May,  however,  Handel  had  one  or  both 
of  his  eyes  operated  on  by  Mr.  Bramfield,  surgeon 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  operation  at  first 
appeared  successful,  but  in  a  very  short  time  his  sight 
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failed  again,  till  in  January,  1753,  he  was  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  blind.  His  biographers,  however,  differ 
as  to  whether  he  could  or  could  not  see  a  little. 
It  is  certain  that  after  the  season  at  Covent 
Garden  when  young  Smith  played  for  him,  he 
managed  very  well,  playing  his  concertos,  &c.,  from 
memory,  and  if  that  failed  him,  improvising  as  he 
went  on. 

He  still  enjoyed  his  various  Royal  pensions,  and 
his  friends  tried  to  persuade  him  to  keep  a  carriage, 
but  all  in  vain  ;  he  felt  that  his  income  was  precarious, 
and  only  consented  to  hire  one  when  he  required  it. 
At  first  he  felt  very  nervous  about  playing  the  organ 
at  the  oratorios,  and  told  Mr.  Sharp,  the  surgeon,  that 
he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  it.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Sharp  recommended  a  blind  musician  as  his 
assistant,  saying  that  his  memory  had  never  been 
known  to  fail.  Handel  laughed  heartily  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Mr.  Sharp,  have  you  never  read  the  Scriptures  t 
Do  you  not  remember,  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind  they 
both  fall  into  the  ditch  1  " 

Handel  was  a  great  lover  of  pictures,  and  not  only 
went  to  see  all  that  were  exhibited  and  all  the 
collections  within  his  reach,  but  was  the  owner  of 
some  fine  Rembrandts  given  him  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Granville,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
returned  them  by  a  codicil  to  his  will. 

As  old  friends  died  out  Handel  became  more  and 
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more  solitary ;  he  did  not  care  to  make  new  ones,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  alone,  or  in  the  company  of 
the  Smiths.  He  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  at  Court, 
and  also  at  Leicester  House,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  lived,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Gibber, 
to  whose  house  he  liked  to  go  on  Sunday  evenings. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  had  been  severe  upon  her 
for  not  knowing  as  much  about  music  as  he  thought 
she  ought,  but  her  sweet  voice  and  sweeter  temper, 
and  kind  thoughtful  ways  had  won  his  affection  and 
they  were  great  friends. 

It  was  she  who  once  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Gluck  as  a  composer,  and  received  the  answer, 
"  He  knows  no  more  of  Contrapunto  as  mein  cook, 
Waltz/^ 

At  Mrs.  Cibber^s  Handel  met  Ouin,  the  actor, 
who  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  one  day  she  per- 
suaded him  to  play  on  the  harpsichord  that  Quin 
might  hear.  Handel  played  the  overture  to  Siroe^ 
which  ends  with  a  kind  of  jig,  and  shortly  after- 
wards went  away.  The  lady  then  asked  Ouin 
whether  he  did  not  think  the  musician  had  a  charm- 
ing hand. 

**  A  Jiandy  madam  !  you  mistake  ;  it^s  a  foot,"-'  was 
the  reply. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  retorted  Mrs.  Gibber  ;  "  has  he 
not  a  fine  finger  .?  '■' 

"  Toes,  by  Jove  !  madam  !  ^' 

The  truth  was  that  Handel's  hands  had  become 
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so  fat  that  there  were  only  dimples  to  be  seen  at  the 
Icnuckles,  and  his  fingers  were  so  curved  and  compact 
that  they  were  scarcely  visible.  This  must  sound 
strange  to  those  who  think  of  the  harpsichord  only  as 
a  smaller  piano,  but  it  was  not  so  much  intended  for 
execution  as  for  effect,  the  keys  being  pressed  softly 
down  like  those  of  an  organ. 

The  speech  once  made  by  Handel  to  Frasi,  who 
had  not  the  least  notion  of  applying  herself  to  any- 
thing, was  very  mild.  She  said  she  was  going  to  learn 
Thorough  Bass  so  as  to  accompany  herself,  and 
Handel  held  up  his  hands  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  what 
may  we  not  expect !  ^^ 

It  was  probably  in  Handel's  later  years,  when  he 
spent  so  much  time  alone,  that  he  got  into  a  habit  of 
talking  to  himself  He  had  been  persuaded  to  take  a 
boy  into  his  house  who  was  supposed  to  be  quite  a 
pattern  of  goodness  and  diligence,  as  well  as  to  have 
a  great  talent  for  music.  Handel  did  not  believe 
in  him,  though  others  did,  and  it  proved  in  the  long 
run  that  he  was  right,  for  the  boy  behaved  very 
ill,  and  ran  away.  One  day  the  musician  was  walk- 
ing by  himself  in  St.  James's  Park,  pacing  slowly  up 
and  down,  when  some  one  heard  him  say,  "  The 
father  was  deceived,  the  mother  was  deceived,  but  I 
was  not  deceived.  He  is  ein  scoundrel  and  good  for 
nothing.'-' 

Perhaps  it  was  also  when  his  sight  failed  that  his 
hearing  grew  keen,  and  he  listened  for  music  in  alJ 
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passing  sounds.  He  once  told  Lady  Luxboroiigh  that 
the  airs  for  many  of  his  songs  were  suggested  by  the 
street  cries,  for  which  London  was  then  so  famous. 
And  in  a  fragment  of  manuscript  in  the  Fitzwilh'am 
Museum  at  Cambridge  there  are  the  words,  "  Buoy 
my  matches,  my  matches  buoy,^'  with  a  few  notes 
and  a  memorandum,  *'  John  Shaw,  near  a  brandy 
shop  St.  Giles  in  Tyburn  Road  sells  matches 
about.'' 

These  few  words  show  that  Handel's  quick  ear 
had  caught  the  exact  sound  into  which  cockneys 
distort  such  words  as  "I"  and  "buy"  and 
"  try." 

About  this  time  Handel  often  wiled  away  the 
heavy  hours  by  walking  about  Marylebone  Gardens 
with  Mr.  Fountayne,  a  clergyman  of  a  very  musical 
turn  of  mind,  who  took  pupils  of  good  family  at 
high  terms.  It  was  almost  one  of  the  sights  of  Lon- 
don to  see  these  little  fellows  walk  two  by  two  to 
Marylebone  Church  on  Sundays,  in  gold  laced  velvet 
coats  of  delicate  colours,  with  their  lace  ruffles  and 
collars,  cocked  hats,  silk  stockings  and  buckled  shoes. 
And  on  week  days  they  used  to  play  about  the  gar- 
dens while  Mr.  Fountayne  and  Handel  strolled  to 
and  fro,  chatting,  or  sat  down  and  heard  the  band 
play  orchestral  music. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Fountayne,"  said  Handel,  one 
summer  evening,  "  let  us  listen  to  this  piece,  I  want 
know  your  opinion  of  it." 
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So  they  sat  down  and  listened  attentively  for  a 
while,  and  the  old  clergyman  turning  to  his  friend 
observed — 

'*  It  is  not  worth  listening  to — it  is  very  poor 
stuff." 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Fountayne,"  answered 
Handel  ;  "  it  is  very  poor  stuff.  I  thought  so  myself 
when  I  had  finished  it." 

The  clergyman,  who  had  not  known  who  the 
piece  was  by  before,  began  to  apologise,  but  Handel 
told  him  there  was  no  need,  for  the  music  had  been 
hastily  composed  when  he  was  much  pressed  for 
time,  and  the  criticism  was  "  as  correct  as  it  was 
honest." 

A  man  who  could  so  well  distinguish  between  the 
value  of  his  own  works  would  have  felt  the  full  value 
of  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  musicians  who  lived  and 
flourished  long  after  his  death.  It  is  related  that 
when  Beethoven  lay  dying  he  pointed  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
edition  of  Handers  works  and  said,  ''Das  ist  das 
zvahrel'—''  that  is  the  truth  ! '' 

Mozart,  too,  is  reported  to  have  declared  that 
"  Handel  understands  effect  better  than  any  of 
us.  When  he  chooses  he  strikes  like  a  thunder- 
bolt." 

Smaller  men  have  said  that  he  borrowed  other 
people's  ideas,  picked  up  pebbles  and  polished  them 
until  they  became  precious  stones,  but  never  said 
whose  the  pebbles  originally  were.      Such  speeches 
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are  very  unjust,  for  Handel  never  hesitated  to  ac- 
knowledge where  any  idea  that  he  utilised  came 
from,  as  for  instance  the  ancient  Calabrian  Pifa  he 
heard  in  Rome  in  his  youth,  and  utilised  in  ex- 
pressing the  adoration  of  the  shepherds  in  the 
Messiah,  and  the  London  street  cries  as  above 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NEARING      THE      END. 

Although  Jephthah  was  Handers  last  oratorio,  he 
was  not  idle  after  its  production,  but  with  Smithy's 
co-operation  kept  on  adding  and  altering,  improving 
and  expanding  many  of  his  works.  On  Sundays  he 
was  a  regular  and  devout  worshipper  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  and  all  through  the  oratorio  seasons 
he  was  in  his  place  every  night,  and  as  indefatigable 
as  ever.  His  old  friend  Schmidt,  or  Smith,  was  still 
his  treasurer,  and  they  lived  on  the  best  of  terms,  till 
one  day  when  on  pleasure  bent,  and  perhaps  also  that 
Handel  might  take  the  chalybeate  waters,  they  went 
down  to  Tunbridge  together.  No  cloud  had  ever 
come  between  them  before,  but  on  that  occasion  they 
quarrelled,  no  doubt  about  some  trifle,  and  Smith 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  storm  had  blown  over,  left 
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Handel  to  his  own  devices  and  went  off.  However 
passionate  the  musician  may  have  been,  this  was 
not  very  kind  considering  that  he  was  nearly,  if  not 
([uite,  blind,  and  needed  a  companion  for  safety's 
sake, 

Handel  was  so  hurt  and  angry  at  being  thus 
deserted  that  he  declared  he  would  never  meet 
Smith  again,  and  though  many  tried  to  reconcile  the 
two  old  companions,  it  was  all  in  vain.  While  in  this 
frame  of  mind  Handel  one  day  said  to  John  Chris- 
topher Smith,  who  had  behaved  like  a  son  to  him  in 
return  for  the  affection  and  care  shown  him  from 
childhood,  that  he  intended  to  put  his  name  in  his 
will  instead  of  his  father's.  But  the  young  man 
with  rare  right  feeling  refused  to  hear  of  it,  and 
declared  that  if  Handel  persisted,  he,  too,  would 
leave  him  and  never  assist  with  the  oratorios  any 
more. 

"  What  will  the  world  think,"  he  asked,  "  if  you 
set  aside  my  father  and  leave  his  legacy  to  me  1 
They  will  suppose  I  tried,  and  succeeded  in  under- 
mining him  for  my  own  advantage." 

Perhaps  Handel  had  not  seen  it  before  in  that 
light,  and  perhaps,  too,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  get 
on  at  the  oratorios  without  his  young  friend  and 
helper,  so  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject  for  a  long 
while.  But  about  three  weeks  before  Handel  died 
he  asked' Smith,  junior,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  with 
him,  and  he,  feeling  almost  equal  affection  for  both 
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his  elders,  asked  him  how  he  could  think  of  com- 
municating when  he  was  not  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  especially  with  the  friend  of  his  youth 
who  had  been  faithful  to  him  through  clouds  and 
sunshine  for  the  last  thirty  years.  This  was  more 
than  HandeFs  warm  heart  could  resist,  and  he  was 
at  once  reconciled  to  the  father  whose  son  had  so  well 
pleaded  his  cause. 

Towards  the  close  of  Handel's  life,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the 

"  Fred,  who  was  alive  and  is  dead," 

of  the  rhymesters,  left  the  dying- out  party  opposed 
to  the  composer,  and  became  one  of  his  fervent  ad- 
mirers. His  son,  afterwards  George  HI.,  was  then  a 
very  small  boy,  but  whenever  Handel  came  to  the  red 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  he  used  to  listen  to  his 
pla3'ing  with  such  close  attention  and  interest,  that 
one  day  the  old  man  asked  him  if  he  liked  the  music. 
The  child  answered  so  enthusiastically  that  Handel 
cried,  "  A  good  boy,  a  good  boy,  you  shall  protect  my 
fame  when  I  am  dead.^^ 

And  George  HI.  did  always  keep  his  early 
admiration  for  Handel,  and  cherished  his  renown. 
Many  years  after,  when  an  old  man  at  Windsor,  he 
asked  Mrs.  Wesley,  the  widow  of  the  poet  of  Method- 
ism, who,  like  so  many  Welshwomen,  had  been  cele- 
brated in  youth  fcr  her  beautiful  voice,  what  she  used 
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**  Handcl^s  oratorio  songs/^  was  the  answer. 

"  Handel!  ^'  exclaimed  the  King  ;  *'  there  is  nothing 
to  be  compared  to  him/^ 

One  Sunday  during  the  King's  illness,  when  the 
Queen  and  her  daughters  were  very  sad  at  heart,  they 
asked  Charles  Wesley,  who  was  then  in  great  favour 
at  Court,  to  play  to  them  on  the  harpsichord,  saying, 
"  We  know  ]\Ir.  Wesley  is  like  His  Majesty,  partial  to 
Handel !  "  and  were  very  much  touched,  when  the 
sympathetic  young  man  chose,  ''Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye,  my  people." 

Quite  early  in  1758  HandePs  large  appetite 
suddenly  and  completely  forsook  him,  and  he  took  it 
as  a  sure  token  that  his  race  was  nearly  run.  No 
plausible  reasoning  would  he  accept,  nor  indulge  in 
any  false  hopes.  But  he  was  not  afraid  of  death,  and 
went  quietly  on  with  his  duties  to  the  last.  The 
oratorio  season  of  1759  began  on  March  2nd,  and  he 
directed  ten  performances,  the  last  being  that  of  the 
Messiah  on  the  6th  of  April.  To  all  outsiders  he 
appeared  as  well  as  he  had  usually  been  for  some 
time,  and  night  after  night  he  used  to  take  the  receipts 
home  with  him  in  his  carriage.  One  night  he  told  a 
friend,  who  often  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  treasury,  that 
the  weight  of  the  bag  containing  his  gold  and  silver 
would  have  been  as  likely  to  make  him  ill,  as  poor 
Correggio^s  copper  made  him,  if  he  had  as  far  to 
carry  it.  This,  of  course,  was  in  allusion  to  his 
increasing  weakness. 
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On  April  6th  he  was  as  bright  and  energetic  as 
usual,  but  when  the  performance  of  the  AlcssiaJi 
was  over  he  was  taken  with  faintness,  which  he  at 
once  felt  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  lie  was 
taken  home  and  put  to  bed,  and  never  rose  again, 
though  he  lingered  eight  days,  and  was  sensible  to 
the  last.  On  the  i  ith  of  April  he  added  a  fourth  and 
last  codicil  to  his  will,  and  signed  it  himself  His 
medical  attendant  was  Dr.  Warren,  who  said  that  the 
dying  man  had  a  great  desire  to  depart  on  Good 
Friday, "  in  hopes,"'-'  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  of 
meeting  his  good  God,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour, 
on  the  Day  of  His  resurrection/^  This  physician, 
who  was  present  when  he  breathed  his  last,  says 
that  his  wish  was  fulfilled,  as  he  died  just  before 
midnight  on  April  13th,  1759,  the  following  Sunday 
being  Easter  Day.  It  does  not  seem  very  impor- 
tant, but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  whether  he  really  departed  then  or  a  few  hours 
later. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  eight  o^clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  following  Friday,  April  20th,  in 
the  Poet's  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
Dean,  prebends,  and  all  the  choir  took  part  in  the 
service,  and  at  least  three  thousand  persons  were 
present. 

What  a  scene  it  must  have  been,  for  the  dark  old 
Abbey  was  very  imperfectly  lighted  with  its  candles 
and   flambeaux,    and    the    music    must    have    been 
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strangely  thrilling  as  the  High  Priest  of  Melody  was 
laid  to  his  last  rest ! 

To  Roubiliac  was  entrusted  the  carving  of  the 
monument  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day  against 
the  western  wall  of  the  south  transept,  and  for  which 
Handel  had  left  ^600  in  his  will. 

This  sculptor  had  many  years  before  executed  an 
admirable  statue  of  Handel,  and  a  cast  of  the  face 
taken  after  death  enabled  him  to  bring  the  one  on 
the  monument  into  very  close  resemblance  with  the 
Handel  with  whom  Londoners  had  of  late  years  been 
familiar. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  there  is  an  angel 
playing  on  a  harp,  and  in  the  background  an  organ. 
The  composer  stands  up  as  if  listening,  with  a  pen 
in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  resting  on  a  score  of 
the  Messiah^  on  which  the  first  bars  of  /  Knoiv  that 
My  Redeemer  Liveth  may  be  traced.  Underneath 
there  is  simply  the  name,  with  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  and  a  shield  bearing  the  family  coat-of- 
arms. 

We  know  but  little  of  Handel's  last  hours,  though 
a  letter  from  his  friend  and  legatee,  Mr.  Smyth,  of 
New  Bond  Street,  to  Mr.  Barnard  Granville,  was 
published  in  Mr.  Delany's  autobiography  and  corres- 
pondence about  twenty  years  ago,  which  we  give 
entire — 

"  Dear  Sir, — According  to  your  request  to  me, 
when  you  left  London,  that  I  would  let  you  know 
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when  our  good  friend  departed  this  life  :  on  Saturday 
last,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn,  died  the  great  and 
good  Mr.  Handel.  He  was  sensible  to  the  last 
moment ;  made  a  codicil  to  his  will  on  Tuesday, 
ordered  to  be  buried  privately  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  a  monument  not  to  exceed  ^600  for  him.  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  reconcile  him  to  his  old  friends  ;  he 
saw  them  and  forgave  them,  and  let  all  their  legacies 
stand  !  In  the  codicil  he  left  many  legacies  to  his 
friends  ;  and  among  the  rest  he  left  me  ;^6oo,  and 
has  left  to  you  the  two  pictures  you  formerly  gave 
him.  He  took  leave  of  all  his  friends  on  Friday 
morning,  and  desired  to  see  nobody  but  the  doctor 
and  apothecary,  and  myself  At  seven  o^clock 
in  the  morning  he  took  leave  of  me,  and  told  me 
we  should  meet  again.  As  soon  as  I  was  gone,  he 
told  his  servant  not  to  let  me  come  to  him  any 
more,  for  that  he  had  now  done  with  the  world.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  a  good  Christian,  with  a  true  sense 
of  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  in  perfect  charity 
with  all  the  world.  If  there  is  anything  that  I 
can  be  of  further  service  to  you,  please  let  me 
know.  I  was  to  have  set  out  for  Bath  to-morrow, 
but  must  attend  the  funeral  and  shall  then  go  next 
week." 

Some  weeks  before  Handel's  death  his  twelfth 
performance  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  had  been  announced  for  the  3rd 
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of  May,  but  as  he  had  been  in  his  grave  nearly  a  fort- 
night before  the  appointed  date,  the  younger  Smith 
directed  and  played  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  every 
year  till  1761,  during  which  time  it  brought  in  ;^i,332 
to  the  Hospital.  From  the  latter  date  till  1777,  Mr. 
John  Stanley,  the  blind  organist,  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Sharp  to  Handel,  undertook  it,  and  the  receipts 
realised  ;^2,032,  so  that  adding  these  sums  to  those 
produced  during  the  composer's  life,  the  Messiah  was 
the  means  of  contributing  considerably  over  i^  10,000 
to  a  most  deserving  charity. 

About  ten  years  after  Handel's  death,  Mr.  Stanley, 
who  lost  his  sight  when  only  two  years  of  age,  told 
Dr.  Boyce,  and  some  other  friends,  that  he  had  always 
taken  what  Handel  told  him  about  his  childish 
love  for  music  and  what  he  actually  played  in  early 
}'ears,  \vith  a  great  many  grains  of  salt,  and  could 
not  credit  it  at  all  till  he  met  with  little  Charles 
Wesley,  who  at  four  years  old  was  a  musical  prodigy. 
Those  who  remembered  and  loved  Handel_,  such 
as  Mr.  Granville  Beard,  the  tenor  sin.ger,  the  Riches, 
and  others,  took  great  interest  in  this  boy,  who 
ultimately  became  a  very  fine  organist,  as  well  as  a 
favourite  with  George  HI.  and  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
in  due  time  taught  Princess  Charlotte  ;  but  he  had 
no  other  gift,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  no  other 
sense  than  music. 

How  Handel  was  continually  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends,  is  shewn   by  their  comments  on   this   boy's 
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playing.       Mr.     Kelway,     a     noted     musician,    then 
organist  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields,  said — 

"  Handel's  hands  did  not  lie  on  the  instrument 
better  then  yours  do." 

"  How  Handel  would  have  shaken  his  sides  if  he 
could  have  heard  him."" 

"  I  wish  Handel  were  alive  to  hear  him.'' 

And  Mr.  Russell,  a  portrait  painter,  of  some 
eminence  in  his  day,  observed  that  if  he  had 
been  outside  the  door  listening,  not  knowing  that 
Handel  was  dead,  he  should  have  believed  that  the 
great  master  himself  was  playing  the  well-known 
music. 

Handel's  will,  with  its  four  codicils,  was  a  very 
comprehensive  one ;  he  left  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  his  god-daughter,  the  eldest  child  of  his 
late  sister  and  Dr.  Michaelsen  of  Halle,  ;^2,400  to 
the  elder  Smith,  his  large  harpsichord,  small  chamber 
organ,  music  books  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  the  younger  Smith,  his  great  organ,  then  standing 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  Mr.  Rich,  and  two 
pictures  by  Denner  to  Mr.  Jennens. 

Of  course  there  were  many  more  bequests  to 
friends  and  servants,  for  the  maestro  had  saved  about 
;^20,ooo,  and  distributed  It  very  thoughtfully,  but  those 
above-mentioned  are  the  most  generally  interesting 
items.  He  once  wished  to  alter  the  arrangements 
about  his  music-books,  telling  John  Christopher  Smith 
that  he  should  like  to  leave  them  to  the  University 
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of  Oxford,  and  would  compensate  him  by  a  legacy 
of  ;^3,ooo.  But  the  young  man  would  not  hear  of  it, 
so  Handel  did  not  insist,  or  alter  his  will.  Some 
years  afterwards,  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  Smith 
£2,000  for  them,  but  he  refused  it,  and  presented 
all  the  MSS.,  Roubiliac^s  bust  of  Handel,  and  his 
harpsichord,  to  George  HI.  The  odd  thing  is, 
that  though  the  music  is  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  the  bust  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  harpsichord 
is  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
royalty. 

Lady  Rivers,  who  was  John  Christopher  Smith's 
daughter-in-law,  had  this  harpsichord  which  was 
made  by  Andreas  Ruckers,  at  Antwerp,  in  165 1,  and 
is  a  handsome  double  one,  v/ith  two  rows  of  keys, 
and  a  number  of  monkeys  holding  a  concert  inlaid 
on  the  sounding  board.  When  she  died  it  was  bought 
by  a  Mr.  Wickham,  who  again  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hawtry, 
a  Canon  of  Winchester.  Dr.  Chard,  the  organist 
at  the  Cathedral,  was  the  owner  of  it  after  Mr. 
Hawtry  died,  and  it  was  ultimately  bought  by 
a  Mr.  Hooper  of  that  city,  who  sold  it,  and  it 
was  eventually  placed  as  a  relic  in  the  Kensington 
Museum. 

Some  people  have  disputed  the  fact  of  this  being 
HandePs  harpsichord,  because  one  of  his  biographers 
mentions  that  from  long  use  the  keys  of  his"  Rucker" 
were  worn  and  hollowed  out  like  so  many  spoons,  but 
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a  great  authority  on  the  subject  declares  that  the 
key-boards  are  comparatively  modern,  and  not  the 
ones  originally  belonging  to  the  harpsichord.  One 
wonders  how  any  person  can  have  been  such  a  Goth 
as  to  remove  the  keys  worn  by  the  touch  of  Handel's 
fingers,  but  as  the  instrument  has  been  through  so 
many  hands,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  its  earlier 
owners  may  have  renewed  the  key-boards  for  con- 
venience of  practising,  and  if  the  old  ones  were 
thus  purposely  removed  and  put  aside  in  a  lumber 
room  they  may  easily  have  been  lost  sight  of  alto- 
gether. 

Charles  Wesley  had  an  harpsichord  by  Burkat 
Shudi,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  Handel, 
and  he  lived  so  much  among  people  who  remembered 
the  author  of  the  MessiaJi,\h.2X  the  tradition  was  likely 
to  be  true.  This  was  bought  by  some  private  indi- 
vidual after  his  death,  and  no  one  has  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  trace  it.  It  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to 
Handel  before  his  first  bankruptcy,  for  it  is  thought 
that  when  that  misfortune  came,  he  sold  a  good  deal 
of  furniture,  and  never  replaced  it,  as  the  effects  at 
the  house  in  Brook  Street  were  very  poor  and  meagre. 
They  were  purchased  by  John  de  Bourke,  his  man 
servant,  for  ^^48,  and  doubtless  dropped  to  pieces  long 
ago. 

One  of  Roublliac's  busts  of  Handel  is  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
his  portraits  in  existence.     A  small  one  by  Denner 
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was  presented  by  Lady  Riv^ers  to  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  a  full  length  portrait  by  Hudson  is 
preserved  at  Gopsall,  and  the  Queen  has  a  copy  of 
it  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians  also  has  two  by  the  same  artist,  and  one 
by  Sir  James  Thornhill  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  IMuseum 
at  Cambridge.  A  portrait  by  Forstemann  is  also  said 
to  be  in  existence  at  Halle,  and,  with  various  trinkets 
once  belonging  to  Handel,  is  ow^ncd  by  some  descen- 
dants of  his  niece  Johanna  Friderica  Floerchen, 
nee  Michaelsen. 

Either  Handel  was  not  much  of  a  letter-writer, 
or  very  few  of  his  epistles  have  been  preserved.  As 
most  of  the  latter  are  in  English,  a  language  he  did  not 
write  very  fluently,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  some  considerable  number  in  German 
to  his  mother  and  other  relations  and  friends,  with  all 
of  whom  he  was  on  affectionate  terms  ;  but  some 
families  hoard  up  old  letters,  and  others  do  not,  and 
perhaps  his  brother-in-law  and  cousins  were  among 
the  latter.  The  few  letters  we  know  of  are  those 
written  to  Halle,  after  his  mother's  death,  the  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Jennens,  which  is  now  at  Pack- 
ington,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford's  seat,  and  some  letters 
to  Mr.  Granville,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Llanover. 

The  collection  of  MS.  music  at  Buckingham 
Palace  is  in  eighty-seven  folio  volumes,  and  there  are 
also  a  great  many  of  Smith''s  transcripts,  and  some 
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early  printed  editions.  The  Fitzwilliam  collection 
consists  of  small  but  interesting  fragments,  and  the 
little  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  is  of  the  same 
character. 

There  are  two  remarkable  collections  of  Smith's 
transcripts,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Public  Libraiy  at 
Hamburg,  to  which  it  was  sold  at  a  low  price  by 
Mr.  Schoelcher,  who  bought  it  very  cheaply  from 
a  Bristol  bookseller,  who  purchased  it  after  Lady 
Rivers'  death. 

The  other  one  was  probably  sold  by  Smith  him- 
self to  some  one,  from  whom  Dr.  Ireland,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  purchased  it.  He  gave  it  to  a  Mr. 
Brownsmith,  who  left  or  sold  it  to  Mr.  Barrett 
Lennard,  of  Hampstead.  There  are  eighty-five 
volumes  in  all,  sixty-four  of  which  are  bound  in  calf, 
and  are  kept  in  an  old  oak  bookcase  made  on  purpose 
for  them  by  an  earlier  owner. 

A  few  personal  relics  of  Handel  are  stid  in 
existence.  His  watch,  with  the  anvil  and  ha  nmer, 
supposed  to  have  inspired  the  Harmonious  Black- 
smith, and  other  items,  were  offered  for  sale  by 
public  auction  in  1872,  when  the  collect  on  of 
the  late  Mr.  Snoxell,  of  Charterhouse  Squaie,  was 
brought  to  the  hammer,  but  was  bought  in  by  the 
executors. 

A  pitch-pipe  which  Handel  always  carried  about 
with  him,  and  which  he  gave  to  Dr.  Burney,  belongs 
to  Mr.  George  Mence  Smith,  one  of  the  committee  of 
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the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  who  purchased  it  when 
that  body  was  broken  up. 

Handel's  tuning  fork,  or  one  that  he  used  a  good 
deal,  belongs  to  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Driffield.  He  left  it 
behind  him  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  after  the 
famous  first  performance  of  the  Messiah  for  that 
charity  in   175 1. 

How  the  English  nation  delights  to  honour  the 
great  composer  who  "  set  the  Bible  to  music  ■"  has 
been  shown  on  many  occasions  since  his  death.  In 
1784  the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  by 
grand  performances  of  his  works  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  in  the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  then 
recently  built  for  somewhat  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Albert  Hall  is  used  for  now.  It  was  a  year  too  early, 
but  when  such  a  change  as  that  from  the  "Old  Style ^' 
to  the  "  New  '*''  one  takes  place  during  a  man's  life,  his 
contemporaries  as  well  as  succeeding  generations 
are  apt  to  get  their  dates  somewhat  mixed  and 
confused. 

George  III.  was  present  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  so  much  did  he  enjoy  the  HallehijaJi  Chorus, 
that  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  commanded  it  to  be 
repeated,  and  when  the  Amen  Chorus  came  he  did 
the  same.  Very  few  people  apparently  care  now  for 
the  latter,  as  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  oratorio 
when  everybody  wraps  up  and  goes  away,  thus 
disturbing  those  who  wish  to  listen,  and  behaving 
as  though  they  themselves   did    not   think  it  worth 
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hearing.  Justice  is  only  done  to  it  when  it  is 
used  as  an  isolated  chorus  in  the  middle  of  a 
concert. 

The  organ  was  played  by  Dr.  Joah  Bates  at  this 
Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
he  put  in  a  great  many  more  harmonies  than  were 
written.  The  late  Sir  George  Smart,  then  a  little 
Chapel  Royal  chorister,  turned  over  the  leaves  for 
him  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  surprised.  The 
organist,  reading  this  in  his  face,  said,  "You  seem 
curious  to  discover  my  authority  for  the  chords  I 
have  just  been  playing."" 

"  Yes,  sir,'^  replied  the  boy,  "  for  I  don^t  see  them 
in  the  score.^^ 

"That  is  true/'  rejoined  Dr.  Bates,  "but  Handel 
used  himself  to  supply  the  harmonies,  just  as  I 
have  been  doing,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  do 
if' 

This  came  with  the  weight  of  authority,  and  the 
little  chorister  was  more  than  satisfied. 

In  June,  1859,  the  centenary  of  Handel's  death 
was  commemorated  by  a  three  days'  Festival,  at 
which  his  works  were  performed  on  a  very  splendid 
scale,  and  similar  but  not  quite  such  elaborate 
performances  were  held  every  three  years  up  to  1883. 
In  1S85  the  usual  Festival  was  celebrated  one  year 
earlier  than  usual,  because  of  its  being  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  great  composer's 
birth. 
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JMost  emphatically  may  Handel  .  be  styled  a 
"  WYm-UI's  Worker.'"'  His  quickness  in  production  was 
from  force  of  genius,  perfect  knowledge,  and  constant 
industry,  and  his  masterpieces  will  endure  and  delight 
the  world  to  the  end  of  time. 
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TURNER  THE  ARTIST. 

CHAPTER     I. 

EARLY   DAYS. 

On  a  memorable  morning — memorable  in  the  history 
of  English  art — probably  in  the  year  1780,  an  "  artist 
in  hair  "  might  have  been  seen  leaving  his  place  of 
business  in  the  gloomy  neighbourhood  of  Maiden 
Lane,  Southampton  Street,  London,  on  his  way  to 
the  house  of  a  wealthy  customer  named  Tomkinson, 
who  lived  not  far  away.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
little  boy,  a  child  some  five  or  six  years  old.  The 
barber  is  a  bustling  man,  as  barbers  generally  are, 
and,  as  he  hurries  along,  his  little  son  trots  bravely  on 
at  his  side.  It  is  not  long  before  the  house  of  the 
rich  silversmith — for  that  is  what  Mr.  Tomkinson  is — 
is  reached.  While  the  father  is  busy  with  razor  and 
curling-tongs,  deftly  carrying  the  keen  blade  over  and 
around  his  patron's  face,  and  frizzling  his  patron's 
wig,  the  son  is  busy  with  wide-open  eyes,  not  watch- 
ing the  skilful  operations  of  his  father,  for  with  them 
he  is  familiar  enough,  but  taking  note  of  everything 
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uncommon  or  striking  lliat  the  room  contains.  His 
attention  is  soon  attracted  by  a  coat  of  arms 
gorgeously  emblazoned  on  vellum,  and  while  his 
ciders  are  probably  deep  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
he  is  engaged  in  making  a  copy  of  it,  and  specially 
of  a  certain  lion  rampant  which  has  astonished  and 
fascinated  him.  Whether  the  copy  was  now  made  on 
paper,  or  its  appearance  simply  retained  in  the  boy's 
mind  to  be  carried  home  and  reproduced  there,  matters 
little.  The  copy  was  made,  and  Mr.  Tomkinson, 
who  has  a  smattering  taste  for  art,  w^ith  an  inclination 
to  buy  good  drawings  cheap  and  sell  them  dear,  pro- 
nounces that  the  boy  has  talent,  and  will  become,  if 
he  has  the  opportunity,  an  artist. 

The  prophecy  thus  uttered  was  at  length  abun- 
dantly fulfilled,  for  this  little  barber's  boy  was  none 
other  than  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  who 
became,  as  is  now  well  known,  the  first  of  English 
landscape  painters,  if  not  the  first  landscape  painter 
of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  starting  point  of  the  boy's  art  life. 
It  was  an  emblazoned  coat  of  arms,  at  sight  of  which 
budding  genius  burst  forth.  Soon  afterwards  he  is 
seen  copying  draw^ings  of  the  artists,  Paul  Sandb}-, 
Vandevelde,  and  others.  Indeed,  the  last  named 
artist  seems  to  have  exerted  a  strong  determining 
influence  upon  the  young  painter.  Years  afterwards 
he  and  a  friend  were  looking  over  some  prints.  "Ah  ! 
that,"  exclaimed   Turner  with  emotion,  "  made  me  a 
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painter."  The  print  thus  indicated  was  a  green 
mezzo-tinto — a  Vandevelde,  representing  a  single 
large  vessel  running  before  the  wind,  and  bearing  up 
bravely  against  the  wa\'es.  Probably  this  determined 
his  genius  towards  marine  painting,  a  department  of 
art  in  which  he  excelled,  as  evinced  in  particular  by 
his  pieces,  entitled  respectively,  "  The  Shipwreck," 
"Fighting  Temeraire,"  and  "The  Slave  Ship." 

The  earliest  known  drawing  by  Turner  is  one  of 
Margate  Church,  executed  when  the  artist  was  but 
nine  years  old.  What  education  he  had  received  up 
to  this  point  must  have  been  of  the  most  meagre 
kind,  as  his  father  had  been  hitherto  his  chief,  if  not 
his  only,  instructor^;  but  about  this  period  he  was  sent 
to  New  Brentford  for  change  of  air,  as  his  health  was 
somewhat  delicate,  and  here  he  went  to  his  first  school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself — at  least,  among  his 
school-fellows — by  drawing  cocks  and  hens  on  the 
walls.  He  also  drew  birds,  flowers,  and  trees,  as  seen 
from  the  school-room  windows,  and  it  is  related  that 
the  urchins  around  "sympathising  with  his  taste, often 
did  his  sums  for  him,  while  he  pursued  the  bent  of 
his  compelling  genius." 

It  is  said  that  the  paternal  Turner  at  first  intended 
to  make  his  son  a  barber  like  himself,  but  that  being 
struck  with  his  decided  talent  for  drawing  determined 
that  he  should  follow  his  bent.  This  will  account  for 
William — for  by  that  name  and  not  by  the  first  of 
his   three    Christian   names.   Turner  seems   to   have 
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been  called  in  his  \'outh — being  sent,  on  leaving  New 
Brentford,  to  "  Mr.  Palice,  a  floral  drawing  master,"  at 
an  academy  in  Soho. 

In  1788  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Margate, 
carried  on  by  a  Mr.  Coleman,  and  soon  afterwards 
back  to  London  to  a  school  in  Long  Acre,  kept  by  Mr. 
Thomas  IMalton,  a  perspective  draughtsman.  It  was 
at  this  latter  place  that  a  trial  befell  him,  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  related  here,  as  it  is  not  without  its 
moral  to  our  youthful  readers. 

Turner's  master  soon  discovered  that  his  pupil  had 
not  the  same  love  for  the  study  of  triangles  and 
circles  as  he  had  for  that  of  cocks  and  hens,  and  trees 
and  flowers.  The  "  Asses'  Bridge," — the  name  by 
which  the  fifth  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  as  we 
scarcely  need  say,  has  come  to  be  familiarly  known — 
demanded  a  toll  which  the  young  hopeful  could  not 
pay.  The  elementary  lines  of  geometrical  drawing 
were  a  mere  wiry  cobweb  of  a  world  which  he  could 
not  penetrate. 

One  day  the  desperate  Malton  shut  up  the  books, 
and  took  the  crestfallen  boy  back  to  the  barber's 
shop  in  Maiden  Lane. 

"  Mr.  Turner,"  exclaims  he,  as  he  enters  it,  "  it 
is  of  no  use  ;  the  boy  will  never  do  anything  ;  he 
is  impenetrably  dull,  sir ;  it  is  throwing  your  money 
away ;  better  make  him  a  tinker,  sir,  or  a  cobbler, 
than  a  perspective  artist." 

But  the  desperate  Malton  was  mistaken ;  the  dull 
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boy  did  do  something  ;  in  the  course  of  years  he 
became  Professor  of  Perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  well  as  an  artist,  of  whom  his  native  land  is  proud. 
Let  the  dull  boys,  and  the  dull  girls,  as  they  may  be 
pronounced,  take  heart  of  grace.  Their  dulness  in 
one  direction  may  be  but  the  reverse  side  of  genius 
in  another.  Anyway,  pains  and  perseverance  will 
achieve  wonders,  as  the  story  of  Turner's  life  con- 
spicuously shows. 

"  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the 
flesh."  And,  therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  embryo  Royal  Academician  and  Professor  of 
Perspective,  has  all  this  time  been  busy  in  his  leisure 
hours  making  drawings,  some  of  them  copies  of  en- 
gravings, to  be  afterwards  exhibited  in  his  father's 
shop  window,  ticketed  at  a  few  shillings  each.  He 
was  also  employed  in  colouring  prints  for  a  print- 
seller  and  miniature-painter,  by  name,  Mr.  John 
Raphael  Smith,  by  which  a  ^q\v  shillings  were 
honestly  earned,  and  usefully,  for  such  work  educated 
him  in  neatness,  care,  and  purity  of  colour. 

It  is  said  that  in  after  times  the  little  barber — 
both  Turner  and  his  father  were  little,  that  is  to  say, 
short,  men — who  was  distinguished  for  his  parsimony 
and  meanness, used  to  boast  that  he  had  "given  William 
a  good  edication."  This  has  been  rather  laughed  at,  and 
the  suggestion  made  that  "  he  did  not  mean  to  deceive, 
but,  after  the  wont  of  men,  he  had  repeated  the  story 
so  often,  that  he  at  last  came  to  believe  it  himself." 
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Yet,  considering  the  number  and  kind  of  schools 
the  boy  was  put  to,  no  doubt,  according;-  to  barber 
Turner's  notions,  he  had  received  a  good  education, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  what  the  condition 
of  education  was  in  those  days.  It  is  true  that  to  the 
end  of  his  life  the  great  artist  could  neither  spell 
correctly,  nor  write  grammatical  English  ;  but  then 
many  others,  who  presumably  and  professedly  have 
received  a  good  education,  have  in  these  two  things 
been  wofully  weak.  To  the  credit  of  father  Turner, 
and  as  supporting  his  statement  about  his  having 
given  William  a  good  education,  it  must  now  be 
recorded  that  having  received  a  legacy  of  ;^200,  he 
ungrudgingly  paid  it  as  a  premium  to  an  architectural 
draughtsman^  to  whom  he  articled  his  son,  when  the 
latter  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Turner's  genius 
was  greatly  quickened  by  friendly  rivalry  with 
another  gifted  boy  of  about  his  own  age,  named 
Thomas  Girtin.  Girtin  was  also  employed  by  Mr. 
John  Raphael  Smith,  and  the  lads  were  companions' 
and,  indeed,  close  friends.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-eight,  to  the  great  grief  of  Turner,  who  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  was  accustomed 
to  say,  "  If  Girtin  had  lived  I  should  have  starved." 
Some  of  the  water-colour  paintings  of  Girtin  can  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  South  Kensington  Galleries. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  Turner  com- 
menced to  study  at  the  Royal   Academy.     Here  he 
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drew  the  "Genius  of  the  Vatican,"  and  other  subjects, 
making  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  studying 
hard.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  soon  after  he 
became  a  student  in  the  Academy,  that  he  exhibited 
his  "  View  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Lambeth." 
The  Academy  in  those  days,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 
who,  doubtless,  has  been  a  more  profound  student  of 
the  mind  and  works  of  Turner  than  any  man  living, 
or  who  has  lived,  was  not  the  very  best  school  possible 
for  a  young  painter,  especially  of  Turner's  particular 
bent  and  genius.  He  says :  "  It  taught  Turner 
nothing,  not  even  the  one  thing  it  might  have  done 
— the  mechanical  process  of  safe  oil-painting,  sure 
vehicles,  and  permanent  colours.  Turner,  from  the 
beginning,  was  led  into  constrained  and  unnatural 
error.  Diligently  debarred  from  every  ordinaiy  help 
to  success,  the  one  thing  which  the  Academy  ought 
to  have  taught  him  (barring  the  simple  and  safe  use 
of  oil  colour)  it  never  taught  him  ;  but  it  carefully 
repressed  his  perceptions  of  truth,  his  capacities  of 
invention,  and  his  tendencies  of  choice.  For  him,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  right  but  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  ; 
and  the  first  condition  of  his  progress  in  learning  \vas 
the  power  to  forget." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  way  in  which 
the  window  of  the  barber's  shop  in  Maiden  Lane  was 
adorned  by  the  drawings,  exhibited  for  sale,  of  the 
boy-artist.  These  drawings  secured  for  their  author 
a  friend  and  patron,  to  whose  kindness  he  was  much 
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Indebted — kindness,  which  he  never  fori^ot,  or  ceased 
to  be  grateful  for.  This  was  Dr.  Munro,  pliysician  to 
George  III.,  who,  on  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
clever  lad,  gave  him  little  commissions,  and  many  a 
kind  and  useful  word  of  encouragement.  Many  years 
afterwards,  when  his  position  and  fame  were  es- 
tablished, the  artist  remarked  one  day,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend,  "  Girtin  and  I  have  often  walked 
to  Bushey  and  back  to  make  drawings  for  good  Dr. 
Munro  at  half-a-crown  a-piece  and  a  supper."  On 
winter  evenings  the  two  lads  were  allowed  by  the 
doctor  to  come  to  his  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  and 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  sketching  and  colouring.  This 
worthy  doctor  was  a  true  lover  of  art,  and  possessed 
a  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  among  them  being 
the  '^Search  for  Orlando,"  by  Salvator  Rosa;  the 
"  Condemnation  of  Haman,"  by  Rembrandt  ;  "  A 
View  of  the  Ponte  Sesto,"  by  Van  Lint ;  "  A  Boy 
Picking  Fruit,"  by  Snyders ;  and  "  An  Italian  Land- 
scape," by  Zuccarelli.  Here,  too,  were  some  of  the 
works  of  Gainsborough,  De  Loutherbourg,  Sandby, 
and  Cozens,  which  the  youthful  artists  had  the  advan- 
tage of  carefully  studying,  and  from  which,  doubtless, 
they  learnt  much.  One  likes  to  think  of  those  winter 
evenings.  The  "  good  doctor  "  the  worthy  host  de- 
ser\'ed  to  be  called.  A  kindly  heart  must  have  been 
his,  and  none  can  say  how  much  the  cause  of  English 
art  owes  to  the  benevolent  patronage  he  bestowed  on 
the  famous  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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The  happiest  period  of  Turner's  life,  we  feel  sure 
from  a  careful  study  of  it,  was  his  youth.  Happier 
than  when  a  great  and  famous  man  he  must  have 
been  when  taking  those  sketching  excursions  with 
Girtin  on  summer  evenings,  or  on  winter  evenings 
working  by  the  side  of  the  same  beloved  friend  in 
Dr.  Munro's  library,  studying  by  day  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  or  busily  painting  in  his  little  bedroom  in 
Maiden  Lane,  all  the  time  dreaming  of  an  absent 
love.  Yes,  Turner  fell  in  love !  The  story  of  it  is 
not  very  full  or  very  clear,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  helps 
us  to  understand  much  in  the  artist's  after  life  that 
was  sad  and  blameworthy.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be 
passed  over  here. 

While  still  a  boy  the  artist  was  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  the  sister  of  a  schoolfellow  at  Margate. 
The  passion  was  not  a  transient  one.  When  the 
school-boy  has  become  a  young  man  with  a  career 
opening  before  him,  it  possesses  him  with  as  much 
strength  as  ever.  By  the  fair  one  it  is  not  dis- 
couraged. Tradition  says  that  in  this  case  the  course 
of  true  love  ran  smoothly  enough  up  to  a  certain 
point.  That  point  was  Turner's  leaving  home,  for 
some  far  away  part  of  his  native  land,  to  sketch. 
Business  was  coming  in  briskly.  He  was  getting 
commissions  from  the  publishers,  who  employed 
him  to  make  sketches  for  the  illustration  of  works 
of  history,  topography,  &c.  When  saying  "good- 
bye "  he  promises   to    write    frequently,  and    at    no 
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distant  date  to  return  and  lead  his  betrotiicd  to 
the  altar.  As  a  pledge  he  leaves  her  his  portrait 
painted  by  his  own  hand.  Alas !  month  after 
month  goes  by  and  no  letter  is  received  from  him. 
Is  it  possible  after  such  professions  of  love  and 
constancy  as  he  has  made  that  he  can  prove  false  ? 
Men  have  done  such  things.  Still  the  forsaken 
girl,  her  love  sadly  chilled,  hopes  for  the  best. 
She  hears  occasionally  in  an  indirect  way  of  him 
through  some  newspaper  recording  his  clever  con- 
tributions to  a  London  exhibition.  This  only  serves 
to  inflict  a  fresh  pang  of  disappointment  and  make 
her  tears  flow  anew.  She  is  very  wretched  in  her 
home :  a  step-mother  rules  there,  and  her  rule  is 
not  kindly.  At  length,  fully  persuaded  that  her 
rambling  artist-lover  has  been  untrue,  and,  maybe, 
transferred  his  love  to  another;  wishful,  too,  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  her  step-mother,  the  harassed 
girl  begins  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  another,  who 
has  been  urging  his  suit.  Believing  herself  to  be  free, 
and  unable  longer  to  resist  embracing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  away  from  the  home  in  which  she 
was  made  daily  to  suffer  so  much  persecution,  she 
yields  to  her  suitor's  importunities,  and  promises 
him  her  hand.  The  day  for  the  marriage  is  fixed, 
and  preparations  for  its  celebration  are  being  made, 
when  just  a  week  before  it  took  place  Turner  ap- 
pears. He  had  written  regularly,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  that  he  had  received  no  replies,  his  faith  in  the 
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constancy  of  the  young  lady  had  remained  unshaken. 
He  now  becomes  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs, 

and  is  fairly  beside  himself.     He  begs  Miss  to 

recede  from  the  alliance  she  had  engaged  to  make, 
but  the  lady  considers  that  the  matter  has  gone  too 
far  for  her  to  do  so  with  honour^  and  the  marriage 
takes  place.  Not  till  afterwards  was  it  discovered  that 
the  step-mother  had  intercepted  the  lovers'  letters  ! 

This  unfortunate  affair,  without  question,  did 
Turner  immense  harm.  He  never  married,  and  be- 
came, if  not  misanthropic,  yet  something  very  much 
like  it.  He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  it  is  true,  a 
strong  and  burning  enthusiasm  for  it,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  life  did  ;  but  he  became  an  absorbed 
being,  miserly,  selfish.  Alas  !  that  of  a  man  with  so 
divine  a  genius  such  things  should  in  faithfulness 
have  to  be  said.  He  seems  once  afterwards  to  have 
thought  of  marriage,  but  never,  so  far  as  is  known, 
went  so  far  as  to  ask  any  other  woman  to  be  his  wife. 
It  was  \\-hen  he  was  forty  years  old  that  he  appears  to 
have  taken  a  liking  to  the  sister  of  a  friend.  In  a 
letter  to  that  friend,  dated  August  i,  181 5,  he  v/rites 

— "  If  Miss would  but  waive  bashful ness,  or  in 

other  words,  make  an  offer  instead  of  expecting  one, 
the  same  (namely,  a  house  he  had  at  Twickenham) 
might  change  occupiers."  It  was  probably  a  good 
thing  for  the  lady  that  she  did  not  "  waive  bashfulness," 
and  enter  into  such  a  union  as  Turner  hinted  at  come 
about,  for  by  this  time  his  character  and  habits  were 
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pretty  well  formed,  and  they  were  not  such  as  were 
calculated  to  make  a  refined  woman  happy.  It  may, 
however,  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  if  in  his 
young"  manhood  he  had  married  a  good  sensible 
wife,  and  had  had  a  happy  home  with  children  in  it, 
those  habits  would  never  have  been  formed 


CHAPTER  II. 

ASSOCIATE   OF   THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

It  was  a  well-known  saying  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds that  "  genius  was  nothing  but  well  applied  in- 
dustry." This,  no  doubt,  is  too  sweeping  and  un- 
qualified. No  industry,  however  well  applied,  will 
change  the  man  of  small  parts  and  slender  powers 
into  a  genius  ;  but  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said, 
that  the  man  of  great  parts  and  unusual  powers 
seldom,  or  never,  becomes  known  as  such  without 
industry  and  perseverance.  The  history  of  all  famous 
men  more  or  less  strikingly  bears  this  out.  If  genius 
must  be  called  a  "gift  of  Heaven"  and  a  "light  divine," 
it  must  also  be  said  to  be  the  "power  of  taking  pains. 
The  poet  is  right  when  he  sings — 

"  The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit, 
If  not  protected,  pruned  and  fed  with  care, 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste,  with  fitful  glare.'* 

Turner  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.     From  his 
boyhood   till    old    age   came    upon    him,   weakening 
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his  strength  and  slackening  his  powers,  he  worked 
hard  and  perscveringly.  His  youth  knew  few  idle 
moments,  and  it  was  then  that  he  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  that  skill  in 
manipulation  without  which,  whatever  the  richness 
and  range  of  his  imagination,  he  could  not  have 
become  the  great  poet-painter  he  did. 

During  these  early  years  when  he  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  his  fame  he  was  unceasingly  busy, 
washing  in  skies  for  architects  who  employed  him, 
making  architectural  drawings  under  the  guidance 
of  his  master,  studying  at  the  Academy,  painting 
pictures  up  in  his  bedroom,  sketching  with  Girtin  at 
Dr.  Munro's  in  the  winter,  and  out  in  the  green  fields, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  summer, 
and  giving  lessons  first  for  a  few  shillings,  then  for 
half  a  guinea,  and  finally  for  a  guinea,  per  lesson. 

Let  none  of  the  youthful  readers  of  this  book 
settle  down  into  the  comfortable  conviction,  that  if 
they  are  geniuses  their  genius  will  inevitably  assert 
itself,  and  that  what  they  may  do,  or  fail  to  do,  will 
have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  After  all,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying  of  Sir  Joshua,  and 
much  in  Turner's  life  might  be  cited  in  support  of  it. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  Turner  was  his 
secretiveness,  and  this  he  displayed  from  the  first. 
Probably  his  disposition  will  in  part  explain  his  love 
for  hiding  himself,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  very 
early  he  had  his  secrets  of  manipulation,  and,  regard- 

/-  B 
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in<I  these  as  a  part  of  liis  stock  in  trade,  was  anxious 
not  to  disclose  them.  Certain  it  is  that  at  this  period 
the  art  of  painting  in  water-colours  very  rapidly 
advanced,  many  improvements  in  execution  being 
effected,  and  several  ingenious  artifices  originated. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  due  to  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  Turner. 

"  Girtin,"  says  Mr.  Thornbury,*  "  had  introduced 
coarse  paper  ;  Varley  had  attained  deeper  tones  ;  and 
Cozens  had  secured  matchless  simplicities  and  purity; 
but  Turner,  versatile,  thoughtful,  and  inventive,  dis- 
covered a  hundred  different  means  of  obtaining  new 
effects.  Scratching  and  scraping  he  invented  for 
himself,  besides  improving  the  inventions  of  others. 
He  was  the  first  to  take  out  lights  from  masses  of 
colour  by  means  of  bread,  which  startled  and  de- 
lighted his  rivals  and  friends,  when  he  exhibited 
works  so  treated ;  he  used  repeated  washings,  as 
Robson  and  others  did  later,  to  obtain  a  granulated 
surface  ;  he  stippled,  as  the  cattle-painter.  Hill,  after- 
wards did,  to  excess." 

"  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,""  and  young 
Turner  seems  to  have  regarded  that  little  bedroom 
in  Maiden  Lane  as  his,  guarding  it  most  jealously. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  is  thoroughly 
characteristic.     One  morning  he  was  busily  employed 


*  The   author  is  indebted    to   Mr.   Walter  Thornbury's   "Life  of 
Turner  "  for  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  this  little  volume. 
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on  some  drawings,  which  a  Mr.  Britton  had  been 
commissioned  to  get  executed  for  a  nobleman,  when 
the  bedroom  door  opened  and  in  walked  the  said 
Mr.  Britton,  in  this  instance  Turner's  employer.  He 
came  nominally  to  inquire  how  the  drawings  pro- 
gressed, but  really  to  spy  out  the  artist's  professional 
secrets.  At  once  Turner  covered  up  his  pictures,  and 
hastened  to  meet  the  intruder.  "  I've  come  to  see 
the  drawings  for  the  Earl,"  said  the  visitor,  "You 
shan't  see  'em,"  was  the  reply.  "  Is  that  the  answer 
which  I  am  to  take  back  to  his  lordship } "  "  Yes  • 
and  mind  the  next  time  you  come  through  the  shop, 
and  not  up  the  back  way.  I  allow  no  )ne  to  come 
here."  Herewith  the  irate  artist  closed  the  door  on 
his  visitor,  and  went  back  to  growl  at  him  over  his 
work. 

There  is  another  story  or  two  which,  though  they 
belong  to  a  later  period  of  Turner's  life  may  well  be 
told  here,  as  they  still  further,  and  strikingly,  illustrate 
the  point  referred  to,  and  help  to  reveal  to  us  the 
man. 

The  first  is  related  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  son  of  a 
close  friend  of  Turner's,  and  shall  be  told  in  the 
narrator's  own  w^ords.  "  Henry  Howard,  R.A.,"  says 
he,  "  was  an  early  friend  of  my  father's  ;  and  he  and 
Turner  have  stayed  with  us  at  Heston.  I  remember 
when  I  was  about  five  years  old,  going  to  Penn,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  with  Howard,  Turner,  and  my 
father.     We  went  in  a  post-chaise.     And,  when  tired, 
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my  father  carried  me  pick-a-back.  We  came  to  a 
halt  in  a  grove  or  copse,  where  luxuriated  wild  flowers 
in  profusion.  It  was  a  charming  day  ;  and,  though 
so  many  years  bygone,  I  can  see  now  vividly  before 
me  my  father  and  Howard,  both  standing  legs  a- 
straddle,  and  Turner,  at  a  little  distance,  in  a  ditch, 
all  hard  at  work  at  the  cnesthetical.  After  awhile 
Turner  emerged  from  his  retreat  with  a  capital  water- 
colour,  with  w^hich  Howard  and  my  father  were  in 
raptures.  He  said  he  got  into  the  ditch  to  avoid  the 
sun,  but  Howard  whispered  my  father  that  it  was  to 
avoid  showing  his  modus  operandi^ 

The  next  relates  to  a  period  when  most  of  his 
great  works  were  finished,  and  he  had  climbed  to  the 
very  topmost  rung,  or  nearly  so,  (he  failed  to  secure 
the  crowning  honour  of  being  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy),  of  the  ladder  of  his  profession.  It 
reveals  to  us  the  well-known  and  wealthy  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Gillott  of  Birmingham,  determined  at 
any  price  to  obtain  admission  to  Turner's  house, 
which,  by  this  time,  had  much  of  mystery  about  it, 
occupied  as  it  was  by  no  one  but  Turner  himself,  an 
old  woman,  who  was  his  housekeeper,  and  her  colony 
of  cats,  and  guarded,  as  it  was,  most  jealously  against 
the  intrusion  of  strangers. 

In  the  full  belief  that  with  the  golden  key  Mr. 
Gillott  carried  in  his  pocket  he  could  open  any  door 
he  arrived  one  day  at  Turner's.  It  was  a  dirty  door ; 
the  house  itself  was  dark  and  gloomy-looking;   the 
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windows  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  cleaned  for 
many  a  long  day ;  and  when  the  visitor  pulled  at  the 
rusty  bell-handle,  there  came  an  answering  tinkle  that 
was  both  querulous  and  melancholy. 

After  a  long  pause  an  old  woman,  having  first  of 
all  looked  up  from  the  area,  ascended  slowly,  and 
with  great  deliberation  unfastened  and  opened  the 
door.  She  snappishly  asked  the  gentleman's  business, 
and,  when  told,  replied  "  Can't  let  'e  in."  After  this 
she  slammed  the  door  up,  or  rather,  tried  to  do  so, 
without  success,  for  the  crafty  gentleman  from 
Birmingham  had  slyly  placed  his  foot  inside,  and  so 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose. 

Mr.  Gillott  was  not  the  man  to  be  thwarted,  and 
pushing  past  the  feeble  and  enraged  janitress,  he 
hurried  upstairs  to  the  gallery,  where  so  many  of  the 
artist's  treasures  were. 

With  the  promptitude  with  which  a  spider  emerges 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  springs  upon  his  prey, 
Turner  was  out  upon  him.  Mr.  Gillott  bowed,  intro- 
duced himself,  and  said  he  had  come  to  buy. 

"  Don't  want  to  sell,"  or  some  such  rebuff,  was  the 
answer;  but  the  Birmingham  gentleman  closed  his  ears 
to  all  the  angry  vituperations  of  the  bristling  artist. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  our  Birmingham  pictures, 
Mr.  Turner  } "  he  enquired,  with  unruffled  placidity. 

"  Never  heard  of  'em,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

Mr.  Gillott  now  drew  from  his  pocket  a  fine  crisp 
bundle  of  Birmingham  bank  notes,  about  ;^5,ooo  worth. 
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"  Mere  paper,"  observed  Turner,  with  grim  humour, 
He  was  mollified  somewhat,  however,  and  evidently 
relished  the  joke. 

"To  be  bartered  for  mere  canvas,"  said  Gillott, 
waving  his  hand  towards  some  of  the  master-pieces 
on  the  walls.  The  retort,  with  its  tone  of  cool  depre- 
ciation, seemed  still  further  to  improve  the  temper  of 
the  owner  of  the  "  mere  canvas,"  the  value  of  which 
he  himself  knew  so  well  how  to  appraise. 

"You're  a  rum  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  evidently 
feeling  that  he  had  got  his  match ;  and,  standing  out 
no  longer,  he  entered  into  negotiations,  which  resulted 
in  the  handsome  collection  of  "  Birmingham  pictures  " 
remaining  with  Turner,  and  some  of  the  superb 
Turner  pictures  going  to  Birmingham. 

But  to  come  back  to  Turner's  struggling  days. 
About  1792  he  received  a  commission  from  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  an  engraver,  to  make  drawings  for  a  "  Copper- 
plate Magazine'''  of  his.  Soon  afterwards  he  got  a 
similar  commission  from  a  Mr.  Harrison,  to  furnish 
drawings  for  his  '^Pocket  Magazine!'  These  com- 
missions sent  him  on  his  travels  through  England, 
and  were  the  means  of  deepening  within  him  that  love 
for  the  scenery  of  his  native  land  with  which  he  had 
already  been  inspired  by  some  of  the  sylvan  scenes 
he  had  discovered  a  few  miles  out  of  London,  and 
which  he  retained  to  the  last,  even  after  extensive  and 
repeated  travels  on  the  continent.  De  Toutherbourg, 
who  had  studied  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  his  own 
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Alsatian  mountains  and  valleys,  was  the  first  foreign 
artist  who  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  say,  that 
"no  English  landscape  painter  needed  foreign  travel 
to  collect  grand  prototypes  for  his  study,"  and  Turner 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  illustrate  it  beyond 
question. 

In  order  to  execute  Mr.  Walker's  commission 
Turner  went  west,  and  made  a  tour  in  Wales.  The 
first  public  results  of  it  were  the  drawing  of  "  Chep- 
stow" in  Walker's  Magazine  for  November,  1794,  and 
three  drawings  in  the  Royal  Academy  that  same 
year.  By  the  next  year's  engravings  and  pictures 
he  is  to  be  traced  to  "  Nottingham,"  "  Bridgnorth," 
Matlock,"  "Birmingham,"  "Cambridge,"  "Lincoln," 
"  Wrexham,"  "  Peterborough,"  and  "  Shrewsbury." 
From  his  pictures  of  1796  and  1797  we  find  that  he 
had  been  to  "Chester,"  "Neath,"  "Tunbridge," 
"  Bath,"  "  Staines,"  "  Wallingford,"  "  Windsor,"  "  Ely," 
"  Flint,"  "  Hampton  Court,"  "  Herefordshire,"  "  Salis- 
bury," "  Wolverhampton,"  "  Llandilo,"  "  The  Isle  of 
Wight,"  "  Llandaff,"  and  other  places. 

The  first  of  his  works  in  oil  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  was  shown  in  1797.  It  is  called 
"  Moonlight,  a  Study  at  Millbank,"  and  is  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  "  The  picture,"  says  a  sympathetic 
and  friendly  critic,  "  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  shows  not 
the  least  sign  of  genius,  yet  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite  with  the  writer  .  .  .  for  its  truth  to 
nature  for  one  thing.     All  the  ordinary  manufacturers 
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of  moonlights — and  moonlights  have  been  manu- 
factured in  deplorably  large  quantities  for  the  market 
— represent  the  light  of  our  satellite  as  a  blue  and 
cold  light,  whereas  in  nature,  especially  in  the  southern 
summer,  it  is  often  pleasantly  rich  and  warm. 
Turner  did  not  follow  the  usual  recipe,  but  had  the 
courage  to  make  his  moonlight  warm,  though  he  had 
not  as  yet  the  skill  to  express  the  ineffably  mellow 
softness  of  the  real  warm  moonlights  in  nature." 

Soon  after  this  he  visited  Yorkshire,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  fine  display  of  pictures  for  1798,  a  display 
which  probably  helped  to  procure  for  him  election  to 
an  Associateship  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1799. 
Among  the  products  of  his  northern  tour  were  his 
"  Morning  on  the  Coniston  Fells,"  and  "  Norham 
Castle  on  the  Tweed."  To  this  latter  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  peculiarly  indebted.  Many  years 
afterwards  when  he  was  making  sketches  for  a  work 
called  "  Provincial  Antiquities,"  he,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Cadell,  an  Edinburgh  bookseller,  passed  Norham. 
Turner  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the 
ruins. 

"What  are  you  about  now?"  exclaimed  Cadell, 
as  he  observed  this  strange  act  of  homage. 

"Oh!"  was  the  reply;  "I  made  a  drawing  or 
painting  of  Norham  several  years  since.  It  took,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  my 
hands  could  execute." 

It  was  in  this  picture  more,  perhaps^  than  in  any 
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that  had  preceded  it,  certainly  more  strikingly,  that 
Turner  revealed  his  peculiar  power  in  the  treatment 
of  light.  The  hill  and  ruin  are  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  appear  as  a  dark  mass  against  the  rising  sun, 
with  boats,  and  cattle  drinking  in  the  foreground. 
The  effect  produced,  as  seen  in  a  picture,  was  original, 
and  the  treatment  unconventional,  the  result  being 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  both  attention  and 
admiration. 

These  northern  tours  had  also  procured  him  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  vicar  of  the 
parish  of  Whalley,  who  employed  him  to  make  draw- 
ings for  a  book  he  was  writing  on  the  local  antiquities, 
churches,  seats  of  the  county  families,  &c.  He  also 
came  to  know  gentlemen  who  became  his  helpful 
patrons  and  firm  friends,  such  as  Mr.  Fawkes,  of 
Farnley  Hall,  whose  guest  in  after  years  he  frequently 
was.  Lord  Harewood,  and  Sir  John  Leicester,  after- 
wards Lord  de  Tabley. 

But  the  most  important  results  of  these  tours  were 
in  the  bracing  of  the  painter's  powers,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius.  They  perfected  his  technical 
skill,  partially  displaced  traditional  notions  of  artistic 
composition,  and  stored  his  memory  with  infinite 
effects  of  Nature,  Henceforth  he  is  to  be  contem- 
plated, as  the  toilsome  student,  indeed,  for  that  he 
never  ceased  to  be,  but  also  as  the  triumphant  master. 

At  Farnley  Hall,  Turner  became  a  constant  visitor, 
maintaining   with   its   master  a  close  and  unbroken 
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friendship  down  to  the  period  of  his  death.  It  was 
while  he  was  visiting  here  on  one  occasion  that  he  had 
suggested  to  him  his  picture  "  Hannibal  Crossing  the 
Alps."  Mr.  Fawkes  has  thus  described  how  it  came 
about.  "  One  stormy  day  at  Farnley,  Turner  called 
to  me  loudly  from  the  doorway,  '  Hawkey  !  Hawkey ! 
Come  here !  come  here  !  Look  at  this  thunderstorm. 
Isn't  it  grand?  isn't  it  wonderful?  isn't  it  sublime?' 
All  this  time  he  was  making  notes  of  its  form  and 
colour  on  the  back  of  a  letter.  I  proposed  some 
better  drawing-block,  but  he  said  it  did  very  well. 
He  was  absorbed,  he  was  entranced.  There  was  the 
storm  rolling,  and  sweeping,  and  shafting  out  its  light- 
ning over  the  Yorkshire  hills.  Presently  the  storm 
passed,  and  he  finished.  '  There,  Hawkey  ! '  said  he. 
•  In  two  years  you  will  see  this  again,  and  call  it 
"  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps." 

In  the  Farnley  collection  of  drawings,  by  Turner, 
is  a  series  representing  a  complete  Rhenish  tour.  The 
series  comprises  some  fifty  odd  drawings,  and  were 
bought  by  Mr.  Fawkes  of  the  artist  for  ;^500.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful,  but  saddest  of  all,  is,  "  Twilight 
in  the  Lorelei,"  all  grey  and  dim,  but  with  just  a  speck 
of  light  here  and  there  from  the  boats  on  the  river. 

After  his  friend's  death  Turner  could  never  make 
up  his  mind,  so  sensitive  was  he,  to  visit  Farnley 
again.  But  Mr.  Fawkes's  successor  once  brought  the 
Rhine  drawings  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
wig  them  to  Turner.     When  they  came  to  the  grey 
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LoreleT,  tears  sprang  out  of  the  old  man's  eyes ;  and 
glancing  his  hand  over  the  faint  light  in  the  sky  and 
water,  as  if  he  were  working,  he  groaned,  "  But 
Hawkey  !  but  Hawkey  ! "  as  much  as  to  say — 

"  When,  ah  !  woful  when, 
How  far  unlike  the  now  and  then." 


CHAPTER  HI. 

ROYAL   ACADEMICIAN. 

To  go  into  all  the  details  of  Turner's  life  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  which  aims  rather  at  giving  a 
short,  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  artist's 
career  and  character  without  entering  into  tedious 
particulars,  or  bewildering  technicalities.  There  are 
many  minor  matters,  therefore,  relating  to  our  subject 
which  the  writer  will  pass  over  without  burdening  his 
pages  and  trying  his  reader's  patience  by  referring  to 
them.  A  few  facts,  however,  must  be  stated  as  being 
important,  especially  such  as  are  connected  with  one 
of  the  greatest  honours  of  the  artist's  life — his  election 
as  Royal  Academician. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  chapter 
to  Turner  being  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1799.  This  was  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  good  fortune.     The  right  to  a  good  and 
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secure  place  on  the  Academy  walls  was  thus  given  to 
him  at  a  period  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him.  It  is  true  that  he  had  now  fairly  made  good 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a  master  in  his  art,  but  he 
was  still  a  young  and  struggling  man. 

The  Associateship  was  an  encouragement  and  a 
stimulus,  as  well  as  a  distinct  advantage  on  account 
of  the  increased  facilities  it  gave  him  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  pictures.  It  came  like  a  favouring 
gale  to  a  gallant  ship  which  is  making  headway, 
indeed,  but  against  opposing  currents  and  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties.  The  subject  of  Turner's  diploma 
picture  was  "Dolbadern  Castle,"  a  simple  round  tower 
by  the  shore  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  lakes  of  Llan- 
beris,  and  within  a  short  walk  of  Llanberis  itself,  at 
the  foot  of  Snowdon. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  life  Turner  had  known  a 
good  deal  of  what  must  have  partaken  of  the  character 
of  drudgery.  In  his  early  days  we  have  seen  him 
colouring  prints  and  washing  in  skies  for  architects, 
and  then  at  work  making  architectural  drawings. 
When  this  stage  was  past,  and  his  skill  as  a  draughts- 
man became  known,  he,  for  a  period,  was  the  devoted 
slave  of  engravers  and  publishers.  No  small  part  of 
his  professional  business  as  a  young  man  was  to 
make  illustrations  of  towns,  country  seats,  rural  and 
coast  scenes,  &c.,  for  their  publications.  This  kind 
of  work  was  now  coming  to  an  end.  Not  that  it 
had  been  altogether  bad,  or,  indeed,  bad  in  any  way 
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for  him.  The  training  had  been  good,  and,  more- 
over, the  work  so  done  had  suppHed  him  with  his 
Hving.  Turner  himself  recognised  the  value  of  it, 
and  when  in  after  years  his  artist  friends  expressed 
their  wonder  that  he  should  ever  have  passed  through 
such  drudgery  for  such  small  remuneration  as  he  had 
received  for  it,  he  used  to  say,  "Well  !  and  what  could 
have  been  better  practice  ?  " 

The  period,  however,  which  commenced  with  his 
Associatcship  marked  a  change  in  this  respect.  He 
ceased  almost  entirely  from  making  topographical 
drawings  for  the  engravers,  limiting  his  efforts  to  a 
few  drawings  for  "  Britannia  Dcpicta,"  "  Mawman's 
Tour,"  and  some  other  books.  Mere  hack  work  he 
had  fairly  emancipated  himself  from,  and  was  able  to 
turn  his  attention  to  more  congenial  and  ambitious 
labour.  One  other  thing  is  to  be  noticed  about  this 
period,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  pointed  out.  "  Observe, 
generally,"  says  he,  "Turner  never,  after  this  time, 
1800,  drew  from  Nature  without  composing.  His 
lightest  pencil  sketch  was  the  plan  of  a  picture,  his 
completest  study  on  the  spot  a  part  of  one."  He 
now  begins  to  appear  as  the  poet-painter.  He 
dreams,  and  paints  his  dreams.  Realism  he  begins  to 
despise,  or  at  least  forsake,  and  to  revel  in  idealism. 

The  observations  which  have  just  been  made  are 
illustrated  by  his  picture  of  "  Kilchurn  Castle."  This 
picture  was  exhibited  in  1802,  having  been  probably 
sketched  by  the  artist  about  a  year  previously  when 
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on  a  visit  to  Scotland.  The  castle,  as  shown  in  it,  has 
scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance  to  the  castle  as  it 
actually  exists.  With  the  natural  features,  too,  of  the 
landscape  he  has  taken  almost  as  great  liberties  as 
with  the  ruin.  The  plain  is  made  wavy  where  it  is 
smooth,  and  the  mountain,  Ben  Cruachan,  behind  it, 
which  is  insignificant  and  comparatively  smooth,  he 
makes  towering  and  rugged.  Several  other  points 
might  be  mentioned  in  which  the  picture  differs, 
distinctly,  and  even  widely  so,  from  the  scene  it 
professes  to  represent.  Turner's  object  was  to  make 
a  picture,  a  beautiful,  poetical  picture,  and  not  to 
paint  a  likeness ;  and  so  he  imagined,  and  exag- 
gerated, and  even  misrepresented  to  attain  his  object. 
We  have  now  hit  upon,  and  the  foregoing  has 
fairly  illustrated,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Turner's 
art.  He  was  a  novelist,  an  author  of  fiction,  the  only 
difference  between  him  and  the  novelist,  ordinarily 
so-called,  being  that  the  one  used  the  pen  the  other 
the  brush.  His  "  Bay  of  Baiae,"  with  which  visitors 
to  the  National  Gallery  are  acquainted,  is  a  highly- 
idealized  picture.  In  regard  to  it,  a  very  good  story 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  artist's  friend,  Mr.  Jones, 
was  one  day  discussing  it  with  a  traveller  who  had 
recently  been  there,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
half  of  it  was  sheer  invention.  Upon  this  he  playfully 
wrote  upon  the  frame,  Splendide  Meiidax.  Turner 
did  not  know  much  of  Latin,  but  he  knew  enough  to 
understand  that  this  signified  "  a  splendid  lie."     When 
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the  Inscription  caught  his  eye  he  only  laughed  ;  and 
when  his  friend  protested  that  where  he  had  planted 
some  hills  -and  vineyards  there  was  nothing  in  reality 
but  a  few  dry  sticks,  he  observed  with  a  smile  that 
"  all  poets  are  liars." 

Is  this  assertion  true  ?  Everybody  knows  that  all 
poets  are  dreamers  and  idealizers,  and  nobody  expects 
to  find  in  them  the  accuracy  of  the  historian.  The 
novelist,  too,  even  when  he  takes  a  historical  subject, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so  fond  of  doing,  is  allowed 
and  expected  to  draw  largely  upon  his  imagination. 
He  is  known  and  accepted  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  But 
it  is  not  altogether  so  with  the  painter.  He  may  be, 
and  sometimes  should  shew  himself  to  be,  the  poet 
and  the  idealist ;  he  may  paint  fictitious  pictures,  and 
may  even  paint  "  fiction  founded  on  fact ; "  but  he 
should  avow  it.  A  "  composition  "  should  be  called  a 
composition,  and  not  delivered  to  the  public  as  the 
representation  of  a  fact.  An  old  and  successful 
painter  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  I  paint  a  land- 
scape, and  call  it  a  composition,  people  are  not 
satisfied,  and  think  it  too  artificial,  because  they  are 
aware  it  is  composed  ;  but  if  I  call  the  same  picture 
by  the  name  of  some  place  that  they  can  find  on  the 
map,  they  are  satisfied  and  look  upon  it  with  perfect 
good  faith  as  a  true  representation  of  Nature."  That 
is,  the  buying  public  like  realism  in  a  picture  that 
professes  to  be  a  likeness.  They  like  it  to  be  what  it 
professes  to  be.     But  the  painters  do  not ;  they  like 
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to  idealize,  whether  they  paint  a  landscape  or  the 
portrait  of  a  person. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  French  private  carries 
a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack,  and  dreams  of  the 
time  when  he  is  to  wield  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  every  young  artist,  knowing  that  the  possibility 
is  open  to  him  of  attaining  to  the  highest  honours  of 
his  profession,  dreams  of  the  time  when  he  shall  be 
able  to  write  the  magic  letters  R.A.  after  his  name. 
That,  however,  is  only  for  the  elect  few.  The  honour 
of  R.A.  came  to  Turner  in  1802,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  old.  It  was  one  which,  no  doubt, 
he  coveted  and  sought,  but  sought  only  by  seeking  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  it.  After  his  election,  such 
was  his  meagre  sense  of  obligation  to  those  who  had 
conferred  it,  that  he  refused  to  go  and  thank  them,  as 
was  the  custom. 

"  If  they  had  not  been  satisfied  with  my  pictures," 
said  he,  "  they  would  not  have  elected  me.  Why  then 
should  I  thank  them  ?  Why  thank  a  man  for  per- 
forming a  simple  duty  ?  " 

He  forgot,  however,  that  good  breeding  oftentimes 
demands  of  us  that  which  duty  or  obligation,  in  his 
strictly  interpreted  sense  of  the  word,  does  not. 

During  all  this  time,  of  course,  the  artist's  circum- 
stances had  been  improving,  and  this  is  indicated  by 
the  changes  which  he  made  from  time  to  time  in  his 
place  of  residence.  The  first  change  was  made  as 
early  as  1796,  when  he  was  twenty-one.     He  in  that 
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year  removed  from  his  somewhat  confined  quarters  in 
his  father's  house  into  rooms  of  his  own  in  the  same 
street.  In  1800,  soon  after  becoming  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  he  went  to  Hve  in  Harley  Street, 
and  either  in  that  year,  or  the  following,  he  removed 
to  75,  Norton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 

About  this  time  he  removed  his  father  from  the 
barber's  shop  in  Maiden  Lane,  and  took  him  into  his 
own  house.  The  barber's  trade  had  been  already 
undermined  by  the  simple  Republican  manners  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  powder  tax  that  the  Tories  im- 
posed in  1795,  drove  out  the  wigs,  and  seems  to  have 
given  the  perruquier  his  final  coup.  Perhaps,  Turner, 
senior,  was  induced,  or  compelled,  to  leave  Maiden 
Lane  on  account  of  declining  business  ;  but  more 
probably  it  was  on  account  of  the  desire  of  "  Billy," 
as  he  called  his  son,  to  have  his  father  near  him 
during  his  declining  years.  His  wife.  Turner's 
mother,  had  some  time  before  become  insane. 

Turner's  relations  with  his  father,  whom  he  in- 
variably called  "  Dad,"  were  always  of  a  very  close 
and  affectionate  character.  The  father  was  proud 
of  his  gifted  son,  and  helped  him  in  everything  he 
could  ;  while  the  son  on  his  part  was  fihal  and  dutiful 
to  the  last.  The  old  man  used  to  stretch  canvases 
for  his  son,  and,  when  those  canvases  had  been 
covered  with  beautiful  art-creations,  varnish  them. 
On  this  account  Turner  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
his  father  began  and  finished  his  pictures  for  him. 
c 
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turner's   rivalry   of   CLAUDE. 

It  would  seem  that  up  to  the  period  of  his  being 
elected  a  Royal  Academician,  Turner  had  not  been 
out  of  his  native  country,  and  knew  nothing  of  con- 
tinental scenery  from  actual  observation  of  it.  How- 
ever, immediately  after  the  first  exhibition,  in  which 
he  had  borne  the  full  honours  of  the  Academy,  he 
went  to  France.  His  first  impression  of  France 
appears  to  have  suggested  the  "  Calais  Pier,  with 
French  Poissards  Preparing  for  Sea — An  English 
Packet  Arriving."  This  picture  is  a  very  strong  one, 
and  has  been  described  as  "  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  full  energy  there  was  in  Turner's  genius."  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

Another  important  picture  which  we  owe  to  this 
tour  is  "The  Festival  upon  the  Opening  of  the  Vintage 
of  Magon."  Concerning  this  it  has  been  said  by  a 
capable  critic,  "  As  the  sense  of  power  had  revealed 
itself  in  the  '  Calais  Pier,'  so  the  sense  of  beauty  had 
its  satisfactions  in  the  '  Magon  Vintage.'  It  is  a 
graceful  composition  full  of  the  sentiment  which  we 
call  classic,  with  its  noble  river-divided  landscape,  its 
elegant  trees,  its  pleasant  slopes  of  land  and  joyous 
animated  figures.     From  France  he  passed  over  into 
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Switzerland,  and  revelled,  as  can  readily  be  under- 
stood, in  the  sublime  mountain  scenery  to  be  seen 
there,  bringing  away  when  he  returned  home  numerous 
sketches,  and  v\^\n  ideas,  which  afterwards  were  to  be 
transferred  to  canvas. 

The  first  engraving  ever  made  from  an  oil  painting 
of  Turner's  was  published  in  1805.  The  subject  was 
taken  from  Sir  John  Leicester's  "  Shipwreck,"  and  the 
prospectus  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Proposal  for  publishing  by  subscription,  with  permission 
of  Sir  John  Leicester,  Bart.,  a  print  from  that  celebrated  picture 

of 

'A  SHIPWRECK,' 

with  boat  endeavouring  to  save  the  crew. 
By  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  R.A. 

To  be  seen  at  his  galleiy,  No.  64,  Harley  Street,  until  July  i, 
1805  ;  and  after  at  No.  50,  Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  To 
be  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  C.  Turner.  Size  of  the  plate  will 
be  33  inches  by  23 1  inches.  Prints,  £1  2  s.  ;  proofs,  £\  4s. 
Those  in  colours  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  artist.  Half 
of  the  money  to  be  paid  on  subscribing,  and  the  other  half  on 
delivery,  which  will  be  in  December  next,  1805. 

"C.  Turner  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  his  friends,  as  it  will 
be  the  first  engraving  ever  presented  to  the  pubHc  from  any 
of  Mr.  W.  Turner's  pictures,  the  print  will  be  finished  in  a 
superior  style  ;  and  as  only  fifty  proofs  will  be  taken,  gentle- 
men desirous  of  fine  impressions  are  requested  to  be  early  in 
their  application,  as  they  will  be  delivered  in  order  as  subscribed 
for. 

"  Subscriptions  received  by  the  engraver,  No.  50,  Warren 
Street  Fitzroy  Square." 
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This  engraving,  without  doubt,  marks  an  epoch  in 
Turner's  art  hfe,  both  in  relation  to  art  itself,  and  in 
relation  to  the  art-loving  public.  It  certainly  seems 
to  mark  the  commencement  of  that  period  of  his  life 
when  most  of  his  best  work  was  done. 

His  "  Goddess  of  Discord  choosing  the  Apple  of 
Contention  in  the  Garden  of  Hesperides,"  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Institution  in  1806.  The  "Sun 
Rising  in  a  Mist,"  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1807.  Both  of  these  fine  pictures  are 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  are  among  its 
choicest  treasures. 

The  last-mentioned  picture  is  remarkable  on  one 
or  two  accounts.  It  is  the  first  decided  expression  on 
any  great  scale  of  Turner's  master  passion  in  his  art. 
This  was  the  love  of  light  and  mystery  in  combina- 
tion. Let  this  be  remembered,  for  it  is  important. 
Then  it  reveals  how  early  in  his  career  Turner  had 
become  possessed  of  the  ambition  to  rival  the  great 
French  landscape-painter  Claude.  There  it  hangs 
beside  Claude^s  "  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca." 
selected  by  himself  as  one  of  his  two  great  competition 
pictures,  and  by  it,  and  "  Dido  Building  Carthage," 
which  hangs  beside  another  Claude,  the  "  Embarkation 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  he  deliberately  determined  to 
appeal  to  posterity  to  judge  between  him  and  the 
Frenchman. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 807,  in  which  the  "  Sun  Rising 
in  a  Mist "  was  exhibited,  that  he  commenced  another 
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great  work  in  rivalry  of  Claude.  This  was  his  "  Liber 
Studiorum,"  in  which  he  intended  to  pit  not  only  his 
skill,  but  his  style  and  range  of  art  against  Claude's. 
The  work  of  Claude,  which  this  production  of  his  was 
intended  to  rival,  was  the  "  Liber  Veritatis."  The 
high  opinion  which  Turner  had  of  his  own  powers, 
and  the  intensely  ambitious  character  of  his  mind  are 
revealed  to  us  in  this  project.  He  was  little  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  yet  he  determines  to  build 
himself  a  monument,  "  so  devised  and  so  entitled  that 
no  instructed  person  shall  ever  be  able  either  to  see  it, 
or  hear  of  it,  without  thinking  of  Claude's  '  Liber 
Veritatis.'  .  .  .  The  suggestion  of  Claude^s  title  is 
so  exact  that  it  is  imitated,  not  only  in  the  language 
and  grammatical  form,  but  even  in  the  number  of 
syllables." 

In  his  advertisement  of  it  Turner  thus  describes 
the  intention  of  the  work :  "  Intended  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  landscape  composition,  classed  as  follows : 
Historical,  mountainous,  pastoral,  marine,  and  archi- 
tectural." It  extended  to  ninety  plates,  twenty  of 
which  were  not  published.  In  these,  if  he  did  not 
exhaust  Nature,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  that  was  then  known  of  landscape  art. 
The  first  part  appeared,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, in  1807,  and  the  last  appeared  in  18 16,  so  that 
it  continued  through  some  nine  years.  It  was  not 
exactly  a  success,  and  this  fact  is  now  regarded  as  a 
severe  reflection  on  the  public  taste  at  that  time. 
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But  the  fault  largely  lay  with  Turner,  who  in 
order  to  get  as  large  a  share  of  the  proceeds  as 
possible  into  his  own  pocket,  determined  to  print, 
publish,  and  sell  the  work  himself.  No  doubt  the 
artist  had  good  reason  for  feeling  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  money,  which  the  public  might  be  disposed  to 
spend  upon  his  engravings,  was  too  large  a  proportion 
to  go  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  printsellers  ;  but  then 
these  tradesmen  can  find  purchasers  where  the  artist 
cannot,  and  the  result  of  publishing  through  the  trade 
is  usually  better  for  the  artist  in  the  end.  As  it  was, 
Turner  overreached  himself,  and  spoiled  the  com- 
mercial chances  of  his  publication,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  brought  it  out. 

Mr.  Monkhouse,  a  critic  of  Turner  and  his  works, 
says  :  "  Amongst  his  more  obvious  claims  to  the  first 
place  among  landscape  artists,  are  his  power  of 
rendering  atmospherical  effects,  and  the  structure 
and  growth  of  things.  He  not  only  knew  how  a  tree 
looked,  but  he  showed  how  it  grew.  Others  may 
have  drawn  foliage  with  more  habitual  fidelity,  but 
none    ever    drew   trunks    and    branches    with    such 

knowledge  of  their  inner  life Although 

the  trees  of  the  '  Liber '  are  not  of  equal  merit,  (Mr. 
Ruskin  says  the  firs  are  not  good),  this  quality  may 
be  observed  in  many  of  the  plates.  Others  have 
drawn  the  appearance  of  clouds,  but  Turner  knew 
how  they  formed ;  others  have  drawn  rocks,  but  he 
could  give  their  structure,  consistency,  and  quality  of 
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surface,  with  a  few  deft  lines  and  a  wash ;  others 
could  hide  things  in  a  mist,  but  he  could  reveal 
things  through  a  mist  ;  others  could  make  some- 
thing like  a  rainbow,  but  he,  almost  alone,  and  with- 
out colour,  could  show  it  standing  out,  a  bow  of  light 
arrested  by  vapour  in  mid-air,  not  flat  upon  a 
mountain,  or  printed  on  a  cloud.  If  all  his  power 
over  atmospheric  effects,  and  all  his  knowledge  of 
structure  are  not  contained  in  the  'Liber,'  there  is 
sufficient  proof  of  them  scattered  through  its  plates 
to  do  as  much  justice  to  them  as  black  and  white  will 
allow.  If  we  want  to  know  the  result  of  his  studies 
of  architecture  we  see  it  there  also :  little  knowlede'3 
or  care  of  buildings  for  their  own  sakes,  but  perfect 
sense  of  their  value  pictorially  for  breaking  of  lights 
and  casting  of  shadows  ;  for  contrast  with  the  un- 
defined beauty  of  natural  forms,  and  for  masses  in 
composition  ;  for  the  sentiment  that  ruins  lend,  and 
for  the  names  which  they  give  to  pictures."  This,  on 
the  whole,  is  very  judicious  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  these  exquisite  studies  the  artist  has  gone  up 
and  down  the  entire  gamut  of  art,  and  shewn  us  how 
unusual,  how  versatile,  and  magical  were  his  powers. 
Of  course,  all  the  plates  are  not  of  equal  value,  but 
some  of  them  are  of  greater  value  as  works  of  art 
than  many  of  his  large  works,  such,  for  example,  as 
"  The  Little  Devil's  Bridge,"  and  "  Solway  Moss." 

The  first  engraver  that  Turner  employed  for  the 
"Liber"  was  Mr.  F.  C.  Lewis,  described  as  "the  best 
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aquatint  engraver  of  the  day,  who,  at  the  very  time, 
was  at  work  on  facsimiles  of  Claude's  drawings."  It 
was  agreed  that  Turner  should  etch,  and  Lewis 
aquatint,  at  five  guineas  a  plate.  The  "  Bridge  and 
Goats "  was  the  first  plate  to  be  finished.  In  the 
second,  Turner  gave  Lewis  the  option  of  etching  as 
well  as  aquatinting,  and  the  latter  accordingly  etched, 
raising  his  charge  from  five  to  eight  guineas  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extra  work.  We  should  say  that 
the  claim  for  increased  pay  for  increased  labour  was 
reasonable  and  just,  but  apparently  Turner  did  not 
think  so,  for  he  refused  to  have  the  plate  engraved, 
and  sought  a  new  engraver.  In  such  transactions  as 
these,  what  has  been  called  "  the  grasping  spirit  of 
the  little  tradesman,"  possessed  by  the  great  artist, 
comes  out.  A  well-known  millionaire,  lately  de- 
ceased, it  has  been  said,  would  haggle  with  a  cabman 
about  sixpence,  and  Turner  was  a  man  of  similar 
meanness,  making  him  not  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
of  persons  to  have  to  do  business  with. 

The  next  engraver  to  be  employed  on  the  "  Liber  " 
was  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  but  his  connection  also 
ended,  after  twenty  plates  had  been  finished,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  about  his  charges.  After  this, 
various  engravers  were  employed^  the  painter  himself 
engraving  some  of  his  own  drawings  and  etchings. 
In  the  meantime  the  print-sellers,  to  whom  Turner 
would  not  allow  the  exorbitant  profits  they  de- 
manded,  would   have  nothing  w^hatever   to   do  with 
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the  publication.  It  did  not  enter  their  heads,  or 
probably  they  would  not  have  been  so  uncompromis- 
ing in  their  claims,  that  the  day  would  come,  and 
that  it  was  not  so  very  far  off  either,  when  a  single 
set  would  be  worth  ;^3,ooo,  and  a  single  unpublished 
plate  would  sell  for  £20. 

Turner's  notes  on  the  engravers'  proofs,  indicating 
corrections,  additions,  &c.,  are  interesting  on  many 
accounts.  They  reveal  something  of  his  m.ind, 
temper,  and  faculty  as  a  critic.  On  the  "  Morpeth," 
for  instance,  he  wrote,  "  I  think  the  whole  sky  would 
be  better  a  tone  lighter,  besides  the  light  clouds." 
The  reason  for  this,  which  also  he  gave,  was,  that  it 
would  "  make  the  hill  more  solid."  Upon  a  touched 
proof  of  the  "  Little  Devil's  Bridge  "  he  wrote :  "  A 
slight  indication  of  a  ray  of  bursting  light  under  the 
bridge  would  improve  that  part,  and  a  few  sharp 
white  touches  upon  the  leaves  marked  X,  because  they 
are  now  two  black  spots  ivitJiont  connection  zvith  tJie 
stems  of  the  trees!'  These,  and  other  citations  which 
might  be  made,  show  that  Turner  possessed  not  only 
the  eye  of  the  artist,  but  the  acumen  of  the  critic,  and 
that  he  exercised  it  on  his  own  works  and  the  en- 
gravings made  from  them.  Another  example  may 
be  given,  which  not  only  reveals  Turner's  quickness 
to  detect  the  manner  of  the  engraver's  manipulation 
of  his  plate,  but  his  polite  severity  in  criticising  it. 
Charles  Turner,  who  engraved  the  *'  Dunstanborough 
Castle,"  permitted  himself  the  facility  of  a  little  aqua- 
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tint.  This  was  at  once  observed  by  the  painter,  who 
wrote,  "  Sir,  you  have  done  in  aquatint  all  the  castle 
down  to  the  rocks ;  did  I  ever  ask  for  such  an  indul- 
gence ? "  This  might  well  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  laconic  reproofs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FURTHER  SUCCESS  AND   HONOURS. 

The  irony  of  events  is  a  subject  that  the  writer  of 
history  and  biography  has  frequently  to  notice.  The 
life  of  Turner  affords  at  least  one  striking  illustration 
of  it.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book  has  been 
told  the  story  of  the  humiliation  which  came  upon 
the  budding  artist,  when  the  desperate  Mr.  Malton 
the  "  perspective  draughtsman,"  to  whom  he  had  been 
committed  for  instruction  took  him  back  to  his  father, 
and  told  him  that  the  son  on  whom  his  fond  hopes  were 
fixed  was  "impenetrably  dull,"  and  that  he  had  "better 
make  him  a  tinker,  or  a  cobbler,  than  a  perspective 
artist."  One  wonders  what  the  teacher  would  have 
said  if  he  had  then  been  told  that  the  pupil  concern- 
ing whom  he  so  utterly  despaired  would  one  day  be 
Professor  of  Perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
would  probably  have  refused  absolutely  to  believe  any 
such  thing.     Yet  this  came  to  pass  in  the  year  1808. 

How  the  Academicians  came  to  elect  Turner  to 
this    professorship    cannot    now   be    said.      It    can 
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scarcely  be  believed  that  he  was  the  most  suitable  oi 
then  living  men  for  it.  Perspective  certainly  was  not 
a  strong  point  with  him,  and  he  was  most  deficient 
in  teaching  power.  In  one  way  he  took  great  pains 
to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  as  is  witnessed 
to  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  says,  "  The  zealous  care  with 
which  Turner  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  is  proved 
by  a  large  existing  series  of  drawings,  exquisitely 
tinted,  and  often  completed,  coloured  all  by  his  own 
hand,  of  the  most  difficult  perspective  subjects — illus- 
trating not  only  directions  of  line  but  effects  of 
light — with  a  care  and  completion,  which  put  the 
work  of  any  ordinary  teacher  to  utter  shame." 

But  the  professor  lacked  the  gift  of  imparting 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  a  teacher.  More- 
over, as  a  speaker  he  was  most  confused.  His 
speeches  at  the  Academy  are  thus  described  :  ^'  You 
saw  the  great  man's  mouth  move,  and  imperfectly 
heard  certain  sounds  proceed  therefrom  ;  but  out  of 
these  you  seldom  caught  more  than  '  Mr.  President,' 
and  *  namely,'  the  two  verbal  forms  to  which  the 
speaker  had  recourse  when  he  had  hopelessly  entangled 
himself  in  the  subtleties  of  his  own  rhetoric.  To  add 
to  all  this  mumbling  confusion  ....  the  bells  of 
St.  Martin's  used  to  break  in,  merrily  and  mis- 
chievously, with  their  one,  two — three,  four — five, 
six — seven,  eight — two,  three — two,  four — five,  seven — • 
six,  eight ;  and  then  came  a  lull,  through  which  you 
heard  again  '  Mr.  President,'  and  '  namely.' " 
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As  the  professor  was  so  deficient  in  language  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  committed  his  thoughts  a  good 
deal  to  writing,  reading  parts,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  his  lecture  from  the  manuscript.  This  plan, 
however,  had  its  drawbacks  and  disadvantages,  as  on 
a  memorable  occasion  he  found.  The  hour  had 
come  for  the  lecture,  and  the  professor,  entering  the 
room,  mounted  his  desk.  The  buzz  of  students' 
voices  subsided,  note  books  were  arranged,  and 
every  one  turned  towards  the  lecturer  and  his  black- 
board. But  meanwhile  the  professor  betrays  signs 
of  trepidation  and  confusion,  as  he  dives  now  into 
one  pocket  and  presently  into  another.  It  is  not 
long  before  he  begins  his  lecture,  but  what  he  says  is, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  and  left  my  lecture  in  the 
Hackney  coach."  The  lecture,  extemporaneously 
delivered,  was  not  a  lengthy  one  that  morning ! 

The  Academy  had  been  kind  to  Turner,  and  he 
loved  it  and  was  grateful  to  it  in  consequence  in  spite 
of  what  he  had  said  when  he  was  made  an  R.A.  To 
his  last  days  he  cherished  the  closest  relations  with  it, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  honour  it,  and  advance  its 
interests.  Those  who  did  otherwise  he  did  not  feel 
very  friendly  towards,  especially  if  they  had  been 
the  recipients  of  benefits  from  it.  Illustrative  of  this 
feeling  of  his  a  story  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
extraordinary  reply  he  made  when  informed  that  a 
brother  artist  known  to  him,  who  had  made  some 
attacks  on   the  institution,  had   perished  by  his  own 
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hand.  The  imagination  of  the  narrator,  Maclise,  was 
roused  to  the  utmost  by  the  suddenness  and  ghastli- 
ness  of  the  occurrence.  To  his  surprise,  however. 
Turner,  on  being  told  of  it,  scarcely  ceased  his  paint- 
ing, merely  growling  out  between  his  teeth  "  He 
stabbed  his  mother  ;  he  stabbed  his  mother."  "  Good 
Heavens  !  "  said  Maclise,  so  excited  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  any  new  horror.     "  You  don't  mean  to  say, 

Turner,    that  ever    committed    a    crime   so 

horrible  } "  Turner  simply  repeated  in  deep  slow 
tones,  "  He  stabbed  his  mother ;  he  stabbed  his 
mother."  It  was  not  till  Maclise  reached  home  that 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  this  was  a  figurative  allusion 
to  the  ingratitude  of  the  deceased  artist  in  attacking 
the  Academy  which  had  educated  him. 

To  the  body,  which  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
recognised  his  genius,  and  bestowed  its  honours  upon 
him,  at  length  making  him  one  of  its  professed  art 
teachers,  he  maintained  a  steady  fidelity  to  the  end. 
His  relations  with  the  Academy  certainly  present  to 
us  one  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  his  confessedly 
defective  character. 

Having  received  such  an  accession  of  dignity  and 
income  as  accrued  from  his  appointment  to  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Turner  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  a  country  house.  This 
was  situated  in  the  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith,  and 
would  scarcely  be  considered  in  the  country  now.  It 
overlooked  the  Thames,  which  had  always  a  peculiar 
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fascination  for  the  artist.  It  is  surmised,  too,  that 
he  wished  to  be  near  the  German  artist  De  Louther- 
bourg,  whose  house  was  at  Hammersmith,  and  whose 
daring  effects  of  fire  and  tempest  Turner  much  ad- 
mired. The  latter  was  very  chary  of  letting  out  his 
own  art  secrets,  but  he  was  not  too  proud  to  learn  of 
any  one,  and  was  constantly  on  the  watch  that  he 
might  add  to  his  own  knowledge  and  skill.  Mrs.  De 
Loutherbourg,  however,  grew  very  jealous  of  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  young  painter — for  Turner  was 
at  this  time  (1808)  a  comparatively  young  man — and 
at  last,  suspecting,  probably  with  truth,  that  he  was 
worming  all  her  husband's  secrets  out  of  him,  she 
shut  the  door  in  his  face,  and  refused  him  admittance. 
The  following,  written  by  one  whose  father  was 
a  friend  of  Turner's,  gives  us  just  a  peep  at  the  artist, 
and  his  life  at  Hammersmith :  "  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  Turner  had  a  place  at  Hammersmith 
Mall.  The  garden,  which  ran  down  to  the  river, 
terminated  in  a  summer-house  ;  and  here,  out  in  the 
open  air  were  painted  some  of  his  best  pictures.  It 
was  here  that  my  father,  who  then  resided  at  Kew, 
became  first  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  expressing 
his  surprise  that  Turner  could  paint  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  remarked  that  lights  and  rooms  were 
absurdities,  and  that  a  picture  could  be  painted  any- 
where. His  eyes  were  remarkably  strong.  He 
would  throw  down  his  water-colour  drawings  on  the 
floor  of  the  summer-house,  requesting  my  father  not 
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to  touch  theiTij  as  he  could  see  them  there,  and  they 
would  be  drying  at  the  same  time." 

It  was  at  the  time  of  Turner's  removal  to  Ham- 
mersmith that  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord 
Egremont,  who  was  his  steady  friend  and  patron  till 
death.  In  1809  he  visited  his  lordship  at  Petworth 
for  the  first  time.  Lord  Egremont  had  a  refined  per- 
ception of  artistic  beauty,  and  it  redounds  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  among  the  very  {q\m  members  of  the 
English  aristocracy  who  were  able  to  appreciate  either 
Turner  or  other  distinguished  contemporary  artists. 
The  name  of  Virgil's  friend  and  patron,  Maecenas, 
will  live  as  long  as  that  of  the  poet  himself ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  name  of  Lord  Egremont,  on  account 
of  his  lordship's  kindness  to  men  of  genius,  whose 
names  are  immortal  in  connection  with  English  art, 
has  become  immortal  too. 

"  The  contemplative  man's  recreation,"  angling, 
Turner  was  very  fond  of ;  indeed,  he  was  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  amiable  Isaak  Walton.  Whenever  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  a  fishing- 
rod  was  invariably  bound  up  with  his  pilgrim's  staff 
and  the  inevitable  umbrella.  He  was  an  intensely 
persevering  and  patient  fisherman  too.  No  bad 
weather  could  drive  him  from  his  post,  or  exhaust 
his  patience.  A  son  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Trimmer,  has 
given  to  us  a  graphic  picture  of  Turner  sitting  on  the 
lawn,  and  fishing  in  a  pond  for  carp.  The  day  was  a 
most  dreary  one,  the  rain  descending   in   incessant 
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torrents.  But  the  indomitable  fisherman  mitigated  its 
severities  by  adopting  a  kitchen  chair  for  his  seat, 
and  a  board  for  resting  his  feet  on.  With  one  hand 
he  held  his  rod,  and  with  the  other  a  huge  umbrella, 
by  means  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  pitiless  rain.  Thus  equipped,  he  sat  with 
the  quiet  fortitude  of  a  hero  till  the  bell  rang  and 
summoned  him  to  dinner. 

Turner  was  as  merciful  an  angler  as  even  the 
pious  and  humane  father  of  the  craft  could  have 
desired.  He  would  impale  the  devoted  worm  "as 
tenderly  as  if  he  loved  him,"  and  entertained  a  due 
considerateness  towards  the  finny  objects  of  his 
pursuit  One  of  his  friends,  who  was  frequently 
his  angling  companion,  says  : — 

"I  was  often  with  him  when  fishing  at  Petworth, 
and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  when  we  were 
making  our  annual  visit  to  Sir  J.  Wyattville  at  Wind- 
sor Castle.  His  success  as  an  angler  was  great,  al- 
though with  the  worst  tackle  in  the  world.  Every 
fish  he  caught  he  showed  to  me,  and  appealed  to  me 
to  decide  whether  the  size  justified  him  to  keep  it 
for  the  table,  or  return  it  to  the  river ;  his  hesitation 
was  often  most  touching,  and  he  always  gave  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

"  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast," 
say  the  Scriptures,  and  certainly  the  way  in  which  a 
man  treats  his  inferior  fellow-creatures  is  an  index  to 
his  heart.      Real    goodness    of  nature   is  frequently 
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revealed  in  a  love  of  animals,  pity  for  their  sufferings, 
and  concern  for  their  needs.  So  impressed  with  this 
was  the  gentle  and  truly  Christian  Cowper  that  he 
wrote : 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fii>e  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

Such  sensitiveness  some  might  call  morbid,  but  we 
prefer  to  call  it  humane.  The  man  who  regulates 
even  his  fishing  pursuits  with  mercy,  as  did  Turner, 
would,  we  venture  to  say,  call  it  so  too. 

Turner  was  fond  of  animals.  At  Twickenham  he 
was  known  among  the  boys  as  "  Old  Blackbirdy,"  be- 
cause he  would  not  let  them  take  birds'  nests  in  his 
garden  hedges.  He  loved  to  hear  the  scraps  of  music 
which  Nature  had  taught  the  little  black  choristers, 
and  jealously  protected  them  from  the  depredations 
of  their  juvenile  foes  of  human  kind.  The  same 
feature  of  his  character  appears  in  the  fact  that  his 
house  in  Queen  Anne  Street  was  full,  so  it  is  said,  of 
tailless  Manx  cats. 

At  Petworth  he  was  in  his  glory,  and  was  wont 
to  indulge  himself  with  his  favourite  sport  to  such  an 
extent  that  other  guests  imagined  he  led  an  idle  life. 
But  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  would  do  a  good  day's 
work  before  breakfast  and  then  devote  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  his  guests  and  recreations,  he  would  rise,  do  all  that 
he  considered  duty  under  the  circumstances  claimed, 
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and  then  devote  himself  to  amusement.  In  the  quiet 
and  privacy  of  those  early  hours  of  the  morning  he 
was  able  to  get  through  a  great  deal  of  work,  for  he  was 
always  a  rapid  worker.  In  1810,  the  year  following 
this  visit,  he  exhibited  "  Petworth,  Sussex,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Egremont :  Dezuy  Moniiugr 

On  one  occasion,  when  Turner  was  visiting  at 
Petworth,  a  discussion  arose  between  him  and  Lord 
Egremont  as  to  whether  carrots  floated  when  placed 
in  the  water,  or  not.  His  lordship  maintained  that 
they  did  not,  and  Turner  maintained  that  they  did. 
To  settle  the  matter,  the  former  rang  the  bell,  and 
sent  for  a  bucket  of  water  and  some  carrots,  in  the 
full  conviction  that  he  was  right  and  would  be  able  to 
indulge  in  a  little  friendly  triumph  over  the  distin- 
guished artist,  his  guest.  The  water  was  brought, 
and  the  carrots  thrown  in,  when  it  was  shown  that 
the  peer  had  judged  wrongly,  and  the  artist  rightly, 
as  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vegetable  in  question. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Turner  had  made  a  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  before,  especially  if,  as  has  been 
supposed,  he  had  introduced  carrots  in  one  of  his 
Petworth  pictures.  Or  he  might  accidentally  have 
observed  it  at  some  time,  and  have  stored  the  fact  up 
in  his  memory. 

In  1 8 12  Turner  removed  from  Harley  Street  to 
Queen  Anne  Street,  West.  Here  he  had,  besides  his 
studio,  a  gallery  for  the  private  exhibition  of  his 
pictures.     In  the  same  year,  too,  he  took  an  excursion 
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to  Devonshire — an  excursion  that  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  his  art.  Here  he  met  Mr.  Cyrus 
Redding,  who  in  his  "  Past  Celebrities  "  has  given  us 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  artist,  and  his 
visit  on  this  occasion  to  the  West.  Mr.  Redding  thus 
describes  him  and  his  mode  of  sketching  at  this 
time  :  "  The  unprepossessing  exterior,  the  reserve,  the 
austerity  of  language,  existed  in  Turner,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  powerful,  intelligent,  reflective  mind,  ever 
coiled  up  within  itself;  he  had  a  faculty  of  vision  that 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  sources  of  natural  effect, 
however  various  in  aspect,  and  to  store  them  in 
memory  with  wonderful  felicity.  His  glance  com- 
manded in  an  instant  all  that  was  novel  in  scenery, 
and  a  few  outlines  on  paper  recorded  it  intelligibly 
to  others.  He  placed  these  pictorial  memoranda  on 
millboard,  not  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter-paper, 
quite  a  confused  mass.  How  he  worked  out  the 
details  from  such  sketches  seemed  to  me  wonderful. 
His  views  around  Plymouth,  in  the  engravings  from 
his  pictures,  were  marvellously  varied  in  effect,  as  w^W 
as  faithful  representations.  His  first  sketches  showed 
little  of  the  after  picture  to  the  unpractised  eye ; 
perhaps  he  bore  much  away  in  memoiy,  and  these 
were  only  a  kind  of  shorthand,  which  he  deciphered 
in  his  studio." 

With  Devonshire  the  great  artist  was  particularly 
pleased,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  so  many 
natural  beauties  in  so  limited  an  extent  of  country  as 
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he  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth.  He  was 
specially  delighted  with  Mount  Edgcumbe,  a  fact  that 
no  one  will  express  surprise  at  who  has  ever  visited 
that  delightful  spot. 

With  the  utmost  zest  he  seems  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  tour,  the  enjoyment  in 
part  consisting  of  an  occasional  "roughing  it."  Let  the 
following,  also  from  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  be  taken  to  wit: 

"We  had  only  reached  the  Wear  Head  of  the 
Tamar,  no  great  way  below  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
cottage  at  Endsleigh,  when  night  came  on.  Turner 
v/as  struck  with  admiration  at  the  bridge  above  the 
Wear,  which  he  declared  altogether  Italian.  Our 
party  consisted  of  four.  To  go  down  the  river  in  the 
night  was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  chance  of 
getting  on  shore  upon  the  mud-banks.  There  was  an 
inn  hard  by,  at  which  beds  could  not  be  obtained ; 
and  some  course  must  be  resolved  upon.  We  might 
walk  to  Tavistock,  three  or  four  miles  off;  but  a 
vehicle  which  had  come  from  Plymouth  that  day  with 
two  of  our  party  could  do  no  more  than  carry  two  to 
the  town.  Turner  said  that  he  would  rather  stay 
until  the  morning,  on  the  spot  where  we  were  debat- 
ing the  subject.  He  did  not  mind  sitting  up.  Would 
any  one  volunteer  with  him  ?  The  horse  would  come 
over  fresh  in  the  morning  with  those  who  might  then 
leave.  I  volunteered.  Our  friends  drove  off,  and  the 
painter  and  myself  soon  adjourned  to  the  miserable 
little  inn.      1  proposed  to  '  plank  it,'  in  the  sailor's 
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phrase — that  is,  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  floor — but  some 
part  of  it  was  damp,  and  the  whole  well  sanded,  so 
that  it  was  not  a  practicable  couch,  however  hard. 
Turner  said  before  he  considered  any  other  matter, 
he  must  have  some  bread,  cheese,  and  porter.  Very 
good  bread  and  cheese  were  produced,  and  the  home- 
brewed suited  Turner,  who  expatiated  upon  his 
success  with  a  degree  of  excitement  which,  with  his 
usual,  dry,  short,  mode  of  expressing  his  feelings, 
could  hardly  be  supposed.  I  pleased  him  further  by 
inquiring  whether  bacon  and  eggs  could  be  obtained  ; 
and,  getting  an  affirmative  reply,  we  supped  in  clover, 
and  sat  up  until  midnight  in  conversation.  I  found 
the  artist  could,  when  he  pleased,  make  sound,  pithy, 
though  somewhat  caustic  remarks  upon  men  and 
things,  with  a  fluency  rarely  heard  from  him.  We 
talked  much  of  the  Academy,  and  he  admitted  that 
it  was  not  all  which  it  might  be  made  in  regard  to 
art.  The  '  clock  that  ticked  against  the  wall '  sounded 
twelve ;  I  proposed  to  go  to  sleep.  Turner  leaned 
his  elbow  upon  the  table,  and  putting  his  feet  upon  a 
second  chair,  took  a  position  sufficiently  easy,  and  fell 
asleep.  I  laid  myself  at  full  length  across  three  or 
four  chairs,  and  soon  followed  his  example. 

"Before  six  in  the  morning  he  rose,  and  went  down 
towards  the  bridge.  The  air  was  balmy ;  the  strong 
light  between  the  hills,  the  dark  umbrage,  and  the 
flashing  water  presented  a  beautiful  early  scene. 
Turner    sketched    the    bridge,    but    appeared,    from 
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changing  his  position  several  times,  as  if  he  had  tried 
more  than  one  sketch,  or  could  not  please  himself  as 
to  the  best  point.  I  saw  that  bridge  and  part  of  the 
scene  aftcnvards  in  a  painting  in  his  gallery.  He  had 
made  several  additions  to  the  scenery  near  the  bridge 
from  his  own  imagination.  The  picture  was  poetical, 
and,  if  I  remember,  he  had  introduced  into  it  some  of 
the  fictitious  characters  of  the  heathen  mythology  ;  he 
had  bathed  it  in  the  gorgeous  glories  of  the  southern 
sun,  clothed  it  in  barbaric  pearl  and  gold — in  fact, 
enriched  it  with  that  indefinable  attraction  which  true 
genius  confers  on  all  its  works."  Touches  like  these, 
so  graphic  and  strong,  enable  us  to  see  the  artist,  and 
the  better  to  understand  the  man. 

He  was  an  acute  observer,  and  did  not  often  com- 
mit himself  to  a  statement  unless  he  was  sure.  An 
example  has  already  been  given  in  the  case  of  the 
carrots.  Another  example  may  fittingly  be  introduced 
here.  "  I  remember  one  evening  on  the  Tamar,"  says 
Mr.  Redding,  "the  sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  be- 
come very  deep.  Demaria  (an  officer  in  the  army,  who 
was  one  of  the  party)  looking  at  a  seventy-four-gun 
man-of-war  lying  under  Saltash,  said, 

"'You  were  right,  Mr.  Turner;  the  ports  cannot 
be  seen.     The  ship  is  one  dark  mass.' 

"'  I  told  you  so,'. said  Turner  ;  '  now  you  see  it  is 
all  one  mass  of  shade.' 

" '  Yes,  I  see  that  is  the  truth,  and  yet  the  ports  are 
there.' 
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"*We  can  take  only  what  wc  sec,  no  matter  what 
is  there.  There  are  people  in  the  ship  :  we  don't  see 
them  through  the  planks.' 

"'True/  replied  Demaria. 

"  There  had  been  a  discussion  between  the  two 
professional  men,  in  which  Turner  had  rightly  observed 
that  after  sunset,  under  the  hills,  the  port-holes  were 
undiscernible.     We  now  had  ocular  proof  of  it." 

Several  pictures  were  the  result  of  this  tour  in 
Devonshire,  two  or  three  of  which  were  exhibited, 
the  most  famous  being  "  Crossing  the  Brook."  This 
is  a  composition  into  which  the  artist  incorporated 
several  distinct  sketches  of  scenery  on  the  river 
Tamar,  especially  a  spot  near  Newbridge.  It  was 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  181 5,  and  is  now 
in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  Turner's  pictures,  as  it  marks  the 
transition  from  his  earlier  style  to  that  of  his  maturity. 
It  may  be  well  on  this  account  to  remember  the  date, 
and  for  the  sake  of  assisting  the  memory  let  us  state 
that  the  year  of  its  exhibition  was  the  year  in  which 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  a  work  in  full  colour,  but  such  colour  as 
there  is  in  it  pervades  the  entire  work.  The  light, 
too,  is  all-pervading,  the  canvas  being  lighted  from 
side  to  side,  and  from  top  to  bottom.  One  very 
essential  thing  in  the  picture  is,  that  it  gave  proof  that 
the  hand  that  produced  it  could  paint  a  distance 
better   than   that   of  any  master  who  had  preceded 
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this  one  in  his  special  department  of  landscape 
painting. 

The  year  1815  was  a  great  year  for  Turner,  for 
now  was  also  exhibited  his  "  Dido  Building  Carthage." 
This  is  one  of  Turner's  best  known  and  most  magni- 
ficent works.  It  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  beside 
Claude's  "  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba."  On 
the  other  side  of  the  doonvay,  in  the  same  room,  and 
on  the  same  wall,  hang  Claude's  "  Marriage  of  Isaac 
and  Rebecca,"  and  Turner's  "  Sun  Rising  in  a  Mist." 
There  these  pictures  hang  side  by  side  respectively, 
according  to  the  direction  of  Turner's  will,  inviting 
comparison.  We  speak  with  diffidence  on  the 
subject,  but  our  own  feeling  is,  that  while  Claude's 
"  Queen  of  Sheba  "  eclipses  Turner's  "  Dido,"  Claude's 
"  Marriage  "  is  eclipsed  by  Turner^s  "  Sun  Rising." 

It  is  said  that  the  "  Dido  Building  Carthage " 
was  originally  painted  for  ;^ioo  for  a  gentleman,  who 
declined  to  take  it  when  the  critics  began  to  attack  it. 
Probably,  however,  this  gentleman  lived  to  repent 
having  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  verdict 
of  the  critics.  The  artist  himself  persistently  thought 
well  of  this  picture,  notwithstanding  adverse  criticism^ 
and  secretly  determined  to  keep  it,  and  leave  it  to  the 
nation  as  one  of  the  pictures  upon  which  he  would 
appeal  for  the  verdict  of  posterity.  This  determination 
he  held  to,  although  he  had  more  than  one  strong 
temptation  to  depart  from  it.  It  is  related  for  exampre^ 
that  a  merchant  who  had  one  day  spent  ;^  10,000  in 
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the  purchase  of  pictures  from  Turner,  suddenly,  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  made  this  proposal — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Turner,  there  are  three  more  pictures 
in  your  gallery  ;  I'll  give  you  ^5,000  for  the  three,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  pick." 

"  Well,"  said  Turner,  "  tell  me  which  they  are." 

The  merchant  began  with  "  Dido  Building  Car- 
thage," but  was  stopped  at  once  with  the  answer — 

"  No,  it's  a  noble  offer ;  but  I  have  willed  it." 

The  would-be  buyer  of  this  noble  picture  then 
pressed  him  to  take  ^^5,000  for  two,  but  he  merely 
replied  "  I  have  willed  it." 

Again,  at  a  great  meeting  at  Somerset  House,  at 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Hardinge,  and  others 
were  present,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  buy  two 
pictures  of  Turner  for  presentation  to  the  National 
Gallery,  as  monuments  of  art  for  the  incitement  and 
instruction  of  artists  and  lovers  of  art  among  the 
generations  to  come ;  and  a  memorial  to  the  artist 
was  drawn  up,  and  presented  by  IMr.  Griffiths,  one  of 
his  friends,  to  whom  the  task  was  highly  pleasing. 
The  offer  was  £SPOO  for  the  "Building  of  Carthage" 
and  another  picture,  "  The  Decline  of  Carthage," 
which  was  painted  a  year  or  two  after  the  painting  of 
the  former  one. 

Turner  was  deeply  moved  on  reading  the  memorial, 
and  the  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes.  While,  however, 
expressing  the  pride  and  delight  which  an  offer  from 
such  men  gave  him,  he  declined  to  sell  the  pictures. 
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At  the  same  time  he  bade  Mr.  Griffiths  "Make 
my  compHments  to  the  memorialists,  and  tell  them 
'  Carthage '  may  some  day  become  the  property  of 
the  nation." 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  such  incidents  as 
these  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  artist,  or 
that  he  should  have  spoken  of  them  as  "a  great 
triumph." 


CHAPTER  VI 

LIFE  AT   TWICKENHAM. 

About  this  time,  namely  in  1813,  or  18 14,  Turner 
went  still  further  up  the  Thames  to  live,  and  either 
built  or  bought  a  house  at  Twickenham.  At  first 
he  called  this  house  Solus  Lodge ;  but,  perhaps, 
thinking  that  this  was  too  suggestive  of  his  own 
habits,  he  changed  it  to  Sandycombe.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Twickenham  to  Isleworth,  and  is  built  on 
somewhat  low-lying  ground,  suggestive  of  damp.  The 
original  structure  has  been  added  to,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  looked  in  Turner's  time,  as  the 
additions  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  It  was  a  small  semi-Italian  villa  covered  with 
plaster  and  decorated  with  iron  balustrades  and  steps. 
Turner  had  now  had  his  father  living  with  him 
some  years,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  largely  for 
his  father's  sake    that  he    went   to    Twickenham    to 
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live.  He  probably  felt  that  country  air  and  country 
scenes  would  be  both  a  pleasant  and  a  beneficial 
change  for  the  old  gentleman,  after  having  been 
cooped  up  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London. 
Turner,  senior,  is  described  as  having  been  a  little 
thin  common-looking  old  man,  very  short,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  loquacity  usual  with  professors  of 
the  block.  He  had  a  nervous  habit  of  raising  him- 
self up  on  his  toes  every  two  or  three  minutes,  which, 
of  course,  added  to  the  impression  of  oddity  which 
his  appearance  made  upon  strangers. 

Some  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  old  man's 
carefulness,  and  of  his  little  expedients  to  save  a 
shilling  here  and  there.  For  instance,  he  had  con- 
stituted himself  the  curator  of  his  son's  gallery 
in  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  found  the  distance  be- 
tween it  and  Twickenham  rather  greater  than  he 
liked.  It  was,  however,  not  the  toil  so  much  as  the 
expense  of  going  to  and  fro  that  troubled  him. 
One  day  a  friend  found  him  in  a  most  disconsolate 
mood.  The  cost  of  coming  up  daily  to  town  to  open 
the  gallery  was  lying  heavily  upon  his  heart,  and 
the  thought  of  it  was  taking  all  sweetness  from  his 
life.  A  short  time  after  this  the  same  friend  met 
him  again,  when  manifestly  the  load  was  gone,  as  he 
was  gay  and  happy,  and  betrayed  a  greater  tendency 
than  usual  to  raise  himself  on  his  old  toes.  When 
asked  the  reason  for  his  jubilation,  he  replied,  "  Why, 
lookee  here,  I  have  found  a  way  at  last  of  coming  up 
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cheap  from  Twickenham  to  open  my  son's  gallery. 
I  found  out  the  inn  where  the  market  gardeners 
baited  their  horses ;  I  made  friends  with  one  on 
'em  ;  and  now  for  a  glass  o'  gin  a  day  he  brings  me 
up  in  his  cart  on  the  top  of  the  vegetables." 

Another  story  recounts  how  the  artist,  having  re- 
ceived many  civilities  from  a  brother  artist,  who  was 
also  a  clergyman,  when  in  Scotland,  invited  him  to- 
partake  of  his  hospitality  if  ever  he  visited  London. 
The  clerical  artist,  whose  name  was  Thomson,  being 
subsequently  in  London,  called  upon  Turner,  and  was 
invited  to  dinner  on  a  certain  day.  In  the  course  of 
that  day  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  certain  noble- 
man, who  also  asked  him  to  dine.  Mr.  Thomson 
pleaded  the  excuse  of  a  previous  engagement,  but 
when  the  nobleman  learned  that  it  was  Turner  who 
proposed  to  entertain  him,  he  desired  him  to  bring 
the  artist  with  him.  Then  thinking  it  would  be 
better  to  call  and  make  the  invitation  in  person, 
especially  as  it  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  artist's  pictures,  he  did  so. 

"  Well,"  said  Turner  after  a  little  demur ;  "  if  I 
must,  I  suppose  I  must ;  but " 

Before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  sentence,  the 
parental  Turner,  who  had  been  listening  while  pre- 
paring a  canvas  for  his  son,  dreading,  perhaps,  lest 
any  further  hesitation  should  necessitate  the  dinner 
at  home,  thrust  open  the  door,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  disguising  his  own  feelings,  said — 
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"  Go,  Billy,  go ;  the  mutton  needn't  be  cooked, 
Billy." 

Concerning  Sandycombe  Lodge,  the  son  of 
Turner's  friend,  Mr.  Trimmer,  clergyman  of  Heston, 
and  an  amateur  artist,  says,  "  It  was  an  unpretending 
little  place,  and  the  rooms  were  small.  There  were 
several  models  of  ships  in  glass  cases,  to  which 
Turner  had  painted  a  sea  and  background.  They 
much  resembled  the  large  vessels  in  his  sea  pieces. 
Richmond  scenery  greatly  influenced  his  style.  The 
Scotch  firs  (or  stone  pine)  around  are  in  most  of  his 
large  classical  subjects,  and  Richmond  landscape  is 
decidedly  the  basis  of  *  The  Rise  of  Carthage.' 

"  Here  he  had  a  long  strip  of  land  planted  by  him 
so  thickly  with  willows,  that  his  father,  who  delighted 
in  the  garden,  complained  that  it  was  a  mere  osier- 
bed.  Turner  used  to  refresh  his  eye  with  the  run  of 
the  boughs  from  his  sitting-room  window. 

"  At  the  end  of  his  garden  was  a  square  pond — I 
rather  think  he  dug  it  himself — into  which  he  put 
the  fish  he  caught.  The  surface  was  covered  with 
water-lilies.  I  have  been  out  fishing  with  him  on  the 
Old  Brent,  with  a  can  to  catch  trout  for  his  preserve  ; 
but  the  fish  always  disappeared.  At  last  he  dis- 
covered that  a  jack  was  in  the  pond  ;  and  Turner 
would  have  it  that  it  had  been  put  in  to  annoy  him. 

"I  have  dined  with  him  at  Sandycombe  Lodge, 
when  my  father  happened  to  drop  in,  too,  in  the 
middle   of  the  day.     Everything    was   of  the    most 
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modest  pretensions  ;  two-pronged  forks,  and  knives, 
with  large  round  ends  for  taking  up  the  food  ;  not 
that  I  ever  saw  him  so  use  them,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  been  Dean  Swift's  mode  of  feeding  himself. 
The  table-cloth  barely  covered  the  table,  and  the 
earthenware  was  in  strict  keeping.  I  remember  his 
sa\^ing  one  day  '  Old  Dad,'  as  he  called  his  father, 
'  have  you  not  any  wine } '  Whereupon  Turner, 
senior,  produced  a  bottle  of  currant,  which  Turner 
smelling  said,  'Why,  what  have  you  been  about?' 
The  senior,  it  seemed,  had  rather  overdone  it  with 
hollands,  and  it  was  set  aside.  At  this  time  Turner 
was  a  very  abstemious  person. 

-H-  -x-  ^  •)5-  -x-  -J?- 

"  W^hen,  as  a  child,  I  have  been  out  fly-fishing  with 
him  on  the  Thames,  he  insisted  on  my  having  the 
fish,  which  he  strung  on  some  grass  through  the  gills. 
He  seemed  to  take  more  pleasure  in  giving  me  the 
fish  than  in  taking  them  himself  These  little  inci- 
dents mark  character.  He  threw  a  fly  in  first-rate 
st}'le,  and  it  bespeaks  the  sportsman  wherever  the 
rod  is  introduced  into  his  pictures. 

"  He  had  a  boat  at  Richmond,  but  we  never  went 
fai  ther  than  the  water's  edge,  as  my  father  had  insured 
his  life  (!)....  Besides  his  boat,  he  had  a  gig 
and  an  old  horse ;  an  old  crop-eared  bay  horse,  or 
rather,  a  cross  between  a  horse  and  a  pony.  In  the 
gig  he  used  to  drive  out  sketching,  and  take  my 
father  and  myself  with  him.     His  sketching  apparatus 
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was  under  the  seat.  I  remember  once  going  on  an 
expedition  of  this  kind  to  Staines,  and  thence  tc 
Runnymede,  where  he  made  some  sketches.  From 
these  he  painted  a  picture,  which  strongly  resembles 
the  place  to  this  day.  We  went  I  remember,  at  a 
very  steady  pace,  for  Turner  painted  much  faster  than 
he  drove.  He  said,  if  when  out  sketching  you  felt  at  a 
loss,  you  had  only  to  turn  round,  or  walk  a  few  paces 
farther,  and  you  had  what  you  wanted  before  you. 

"He  has  immortalised  his  old  'crop-ear'  in  his 
*  Frosty  Morning,'  which  is  now  exhibited.  There 
are  two  horses,  but  they  are  both  taken  from  crop-ear. 
Turner  could  not  paint  a  horse  ;  still  he  has  been  very 
happy  in  catching  the  stiffness  of  old  crop-ear's  fore 
legs.  And,  on  the  subject  of  horses,  I  once  asked 
him  long  afterwards,  if  Gilpin  had  not  painted  the 
horse  in  '  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps.'  It  was  his 
own  design,  he  said  ;  no  painter  had  ever  touched  any 
picture  of  his. 

"The  'Frost  Piece'  was  one  of  his  favourites. 
Once  he  talked  of  giving  it  to  my  father,  who  highly 
prized  it.  He  said  he  was  travelling  by  coach  in 
Yorkshire,  and  sketched  it  en  route ;  and  the  coach  is 
introduced  in  the  distance  in  the  picture.  My  father 
told  me  that  when  at  Somerset  House  it  was  much 
brighter,  and  made  a  great  sensation.  It  was  over 
the  fireplace  in  his  gallery.  The  girl  with  the  hoe 
over  her  shoulders,  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
reminded  him  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  occasionally 
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saw  at  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  whom,  from  her 
resemblance  to  Turner,  he  took  to  be  a  relation.  The 
same  female  figure  appears  in  his  '  Crossing  the 
Brook.'  This  picture  I  consider  one  of  Turner's 
happiest  productions,  and  totally  distinct  from  Cuyp, 
with  whom  it  is  injudiciously  confounded." 

Such  gossipy  talk  as  this  is  both  extremely  in- 
teresting and  very  valuable.  The  views  it  gives  us  of 
Turner  and  his  surroundings  at  Twickenham,  and 
elsewhere,  are  quite  photographic  in  their  distinctness, 
and,  we  feel  also,  their  fidelity. 

Mr.  Trimmer  has  also  something  to  say  about  the 
colours  Turner  used,  and  as  his  testimony  on  this 
point  may  have  both  interest  and  value  to  such 
budding  or  amateur  artists  as  may  be  among  our 
readers,  we  insert  it  here  : — 

"  At  this  early  time  my  father  has  seen  his  pictures 
in  progress,  and  considered  that  he  availed  himself 
largely  of  body  colours.  A  picture  dealer  who 
repaired  one  of  his  large  pictures,  and  whose  name 
I  forget,  told  me  that  Turner  came  and  worked  over 
it  with  body  colours,  and  then  varnished  them.  At 
Somerset  House  I  have  been  told  by  Howard,  that 
he  worked  over  his  pictures  with  body  colours,  using 
brushes  with  very  small  handles,  and  painting  from 
Httle  jars. 

"From  the  examination  I  made  of  his  half-finished 
pictures  after  his  death,  I  could  find  no  traces  of  body 
colour;    everything  was  firmly  put  in  in  oil;   and  I 
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extend  this  remark  to  an  unfinished  picture  of  Titian's 
I  once  examined.  In  my  opinion,  Turner  painted  all 
his  early  pictures  in  oil,  and  used  body  colours  very 
sparingly  in  his  later  ones.  In  fact,  I  never  detected 
any  traces  of  body  colour  in  any  picture  of  his,  nor 
did  I  see  any  body  colours  in  his  studio,  although  he 
might  have  employed  dry  colour.  I  believe  (like 
Reynolds)  he  never  kept  to  one  plan  for  any  length 
of  time ;  I  mean,  latterly,  when  he  began  to  paint 
Italian  subjects,  and  was  striving  to  get  more  vivid 
effects.  He  was  ignorant  of  chemistry  and  the 
affinities  of  colour  ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
no  one  could  tell  if  a  method  would  answer,  as  he 
would  be  dead  before  it  could  be  proved.  He  was 
far  from  satisfied  with  his  own  method,  and  would 
gladly  have  changed  it  for  a  better.  ]\Iy  father,  who 
was  fond  of  experiments  in  colours,  often  talked  the 
subject  over  with  him.  Turner  was  always  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  old  masters  had  a  much  better 
method  than  the  moderns.     .     .     . 

"  He  once  told  my  father  that  he  had  gone  nine 
times  over  one  of  his  large  skies.  My  father  one  day 
said  to  him,  '  Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  ultra- 
marine.' *  Cobalt  is  good  enough  for  me,'  was 
Turner's  reply.  Mr.  Jones,  his  executor,  told  me 
that  at  his  suggestion  Turner  introduced  Prussian 
blue  into  his  skies,  as  nearer  Nature  ;  and  Mr.  Danby, 
who  prepared  his  palette,  informed  me  that  he  also 
used    smalt   largely.      On  the   subject   of  skies,    the 
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'  Carthage '  in  the  National  Gallery,  had  an  entirely 
new  sky  painted  at  the  desire  of  Lawrence  and  other 
brother  artists,  who,  when  he  had  altered  it,  said  the 
picture  was  ruined.  The  sun  was  yellow  in  Turner's 
gallery  ;  It  Is  now  white. 

"  Looking  at  a  black  cow  against  the  sun,  In  the 
course  of  a  walk  out  with  me,  he  observ^ed,  "  It  is 
purple,  not  black,  as  it  is  painted.'  In  his  later 
pictures  he  used  blue-black  freely,  and  had  no  fear 
of  the  canon  '  Don't  use  black  when  painting  a 
blackamoor.'  '  Yellow,'  he  said,  was  his  favourite 
colour,  *  for  pictures  wanted  colour.'  " 

While  living  at  Twickenham,  Turner  was  a  com- 
paratively frequent  visitor  at  the  vicarage  at  Heston, 
about  four  miles  away.  His  brother  artist  Howard, 
a  Royal  Academician,  was  also  frequently  at  the 
art-loving  vicar's.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 
Howard  was  painting  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Trimmer's 
second  son,  and  Turner  was  constantly  criticising  the 
work  while  it  was  In  progress.  The  portrait  was  full- 
size  and  full-length  of  a  boy  of  three  years  old,  dressed 
in  a  Vvhite  frock  and  red  morocco  shoes.  Annoyed  at 
Turner's  frequent  fault-finding,  Howard  one  day  told 
him  he  had  better  do  it  himself.  Hereupon,  Turner 
taking  up  the  cat,  said,  "  This  is  what  I  should  do," 
and  wrapping  the  cat  up  in  his  red  pocket  hand- 
kerchief he  placed  it  under  one  of  the  little  fellow's 
arms.  The  effect  was  excellent,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  canvas,  Turner  himself  putting  in  parts  of  the 
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cat,  handkerchief,  and  landscape.  The  figure  received 
an  interest  from  the  cat  which  it  wanted,  and  the  red 
morocco  shoes  were .  no  longer  isolated  patches  of 
bright  colour  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture.  The 
blank  expanse  of  the  white  frock,  too,  was  relieved, 
varied,  and  lightened,  by  the  tabby  face  of  pussy  and 
the  encircling  red  handkerchief.  Thus,  a  picture  which 
was  on  the  verge  of  failure,  became  a  decided  success. 

The  thrifty  and  acquisitive  Turner,  senior,  made 
great  exertions  to  add  to  his  son's  estate  at  Tv/icken- 
ham,  by  running  out  little  earthworks  towards  the 
road  and  then  fencing  them  round.  A  regular  row  of 
these — as  if  miniature  fortifications — adorned  Sandy- 
combe  at  one  time,  and  were  locally  designated 
"Turner's  Cribs."  Alas  !  for  the  old  man's  "cribbing" 
labours,  the  minions  of  some  "  Local  Board  "  or  other 
came  one  day,  and  ruthlessly  sv/ept  them  all  away. 

Turner  kept  on  his  hoiise  at  Twickenham  till  the 
year  1826,  v;hen,  for  his  father's  sake,  he  gave  it  up. 
"  Dad,"  he  said,  "  was  always  working  in  the  garden 
and  catching  cold,  and  required  looking  after."  So, 
that  he  might  be  "  looked  after/'  he  had  him  at  his 
London  house.  In  1830  the  old  gentleman  died  ; 
the  son  was  much  afflicted  by  his  bereavement,  and 
assured  a  friend  that  he  felt  the  loss  like  that  of  an 
only  child. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Turner  should  have  felt  the 
loss  of  his  father  so  much.  He  was  now  alone  in  the 
world,  with  no  relatives  for  vv^hom  he  cared  much,  or 
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who  cared  much  for  him.  No  doubt  for  his  loneliness 
none  was  to  blame  but  himself.  He  repulsed  his  re- 
lations under  the  impression,  apparently,  that  if  they 
made  friendly  overtures  to  him  they  did  so  wath  an 
e}'c  to  his  money.  Dr.  Shaw,  one  of  his  relations,  has 
described  a  visit  which  he  once  paid  to  the  recluse, 
and  we  insert  his  description  here  because  of  the  view 
which  it  gives  both  of  Turner  and  of  the  house  he  for 
the  most  part  occupied  : — 

"  I  once  had  an  interview  with  the  great  artist," 
says  the  doctor,  "  and  once  only,  with  a  view  to 
claim  the  relationship.  A  time  w^as  duly  appointed 
for  an  interview.  Accordingly  I  went  to  his  residence 
in  Queen  Anne  Street,  when  I  was  ushered  into  a 
dark  room,  where  the  mantel-piece  was  so  covered 
with  dust  that  I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whether  it  was  wood  or  marble,  in  the  testing  of 
which  a  large  finger-mark  remained  as  evidence  of 
careless  and  bad  management  in  house-keeping. 
The  door  outside  was  as  shabby  as  if  it  had  formed 
part  of  a  ruin.  A  circular  space  surrounding  the 
knocter  showed  the  original  grain  of  the  wood :  all 
the  paint  having  disappeared  for  many  years  past. 
This  circular  space  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
door,  being  nearly  white,  and  this  vividly  contrasted 
with  the  dingy  accumulated  paint  and  dirt  which  was 
visible  on  every  other  part  of  the  door.  The  iron 
chain  communicating  with  the  kitchen  bell  outside 
was  as  thoroughly  rusted  as  if  it  had  lain  twenty  years 
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in  a  desert,  without  shelter  from  the  oxidising  in- 
fluences of  rain  and  dew.  It  could  not  have  been 
painted  for  twenty  years  at  least,  perhaps  not  for 
forty.  As  I  had  to  wait  some  ten  minutes  at  least 
before  Mr.  Turner  made  his  appearance,  I  had  leisure 
to  examine  the  room  and  its  contents.  I  have  now 
forgotten  the  kind  of  furniture,  but  I  well  remember 
the  dark,  murky-looking  windows.  They  appeared 
to  me  as  though  they  had  been  cleaned  but  once, 
and  that  must  have  been  when  they  first  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  glazier.  The  room  appeared  to  be 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  light  of  heaven 
than  any  other  apartment  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen.  It  was  a  comparative  dungeon,  with  two  dark 
lanterns  for  windows.  In  the  midst  of  various  cogita- 
tions, which  necessarily  occupied  my  mind  while 
alone  in  this  dirty  dungeon,  on  a  sudden  the  great 
artist  made  his  appearance.  I  bowed,  not  too  obse- 
quiously nor  too  low,  putting  a  question  to  him 
immediately  after  the  salutation  as  follows  : — '  May 
I  ask  you  if  you  are  the  Mr.  Turner  who  visited  Shel- 
ford  Manor  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  your 
youth ?  '  'I  am,'  he  answered  in  a  tone  and  manner 
full  of  dignity,  evidently  evincing  feelings  of  an  un- 
toward nature.  He  was  clearly  paving  the  way  for 
a  magnificent  outburst  of  passion ;  the  thunderstorm 
was  gathering.  To  appease  him  I  became  somewhat 
bland  in  manner ;  I  tried  to  throw  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters.     Assuming  a  manner  which  perhaps 
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might  be  denominated  one  of  a  more  winning  kind,  I 
said,  "  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  whether 
your  mother's  name  was  JMarshall  ?  '  He  replied  in  a 
tone  of  voice,  accompanied  with  the  look  of  a  fury, 
clearly  showing  that  the  flash  of  lightning  had  ap- 
peared to  warn  me  that  the  storm  was  about  to  break. 
After  this  I  began  to  feel  uneasy.  I  felt  half  in- 
clined to  say  something  monstrously  uncivil  to  him 
for  his  bearish  manners.  I  wanted,  however,  for  him 
to  begin  the  attack,  which  soon  followed.  He  drew 
himself  suddenly  into  the  most  dignified  attitude  I 
ever  beheld  even  from  a  clever  actor  or  an  infuriated 
duke.  His  manner  was  full  of  majesty,  accompanied 
with  a  diabolical  look.  He  said,  '  I  consider,  sir,  that 
you  have  taken  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with 
me  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  obtruded 
yourself  upon  me.'  I  immediately  apologised ;  to 
which  he  replied  (by  one  of  the  most  dignified  bows 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  from  duke,  lord, 
dancing-master,  or  actor),  '  I  accept  the  apology. 
After  humbling  myself,  I  then  felt  that  it  was  my 
turn,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  confront  the  great  artist 
in  a  very  bold  and  independent  manner,  accompanied 
with  resentment.  '  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  state  to 
you,'  (at  the  same  time  assuming  all  the  dignity  of 
manner  at  my  command),  then  marching  to  within 
a  yard  of  him,  and  eyeing  him  as  the  warrior  would 
look  at  the  man  he  was  about  to  bayonet,  I  addressed 
him  as  follows :  *  I  am  independent,  sir,  both  in  spirit 
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and  in  pockety  and  be  assured  that  my  whole  and 
sole  object  in  calling  upon  you  was  to  connect  myself 
with  the  distinguished  name  of  Turner.'  The  smile 
that  he  gave  me  at  this  moment  I  can  only  compare 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  suddenly  breaking  through 
dark  and  stormy  clouds.  '  I  hope,  sir/  he  replied, 
'whenever  you  come  to  town  you  will  give  me  the 
favour  of  a  visit ;  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you.' 
He  then  preceded  me  to  the  door,  which  he  opened, 
politely  bowing.  I  frequently  went  to  lounge  away 
half  an  hour  in  his  gallery,  without  ever  obtruding 
myself  upon  him  ;  I  had  also  the  privilege  of  taking 
any  other  person.  This  was  our  first  and  last  inter- 
view." 

The  gallery,  to  which  allusion  has  more  than  once 
been  made,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
dingy  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street.  The  drugget, 
once  red,  was  threadbare  and  grey.  The  red  cloth 
which  covered  the  walls  had  done  duty  at  the  Queen's 
coronation,  and  afterwards  was  bought  by  Turner  as 
a  bargain.  It  was  marked  all  over  with  tack-holes 
and  rents.  The  screen  was  made  of  the  black  strips 
of  some  refuse  and  "remainder."  Against  the  vv^all 
there  were  heaps  of  dirty  frames,  and  stacks  of  dusty 
pictures,  with  their  faces  turned  inward.  The  sofa 
did  not  seem  by  its  appearance  to  promise  unfailing 
support  to  such  as  ventured  to  sit  upon  it.  Latterly 
the  place  got  most  dilapidated.  The  oiled  paper 
of  the  skylights  hung  down  in   black,   sooty,  furred 
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slips.  The  damp  here  and  there  had  free  access,  and 
wrought  considerable  damage.  In  this  sordid  den 
were  thirty  thousand  proofs  rotting  and  moulding, 
and  oil  paintings  which  are  now  numbered  among 
the  masterpieces  of  art.  For  the  contents  of  this 
neglected  place  he  had  been  offered,  and  had  refused, 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WORK   OF   THE  ARTIST'S   PRIME. 

The  history  of  Turner,  as  a  man,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  could  easily  be  comprised  within  the  space  of  half 
a  dozen  pages.  The  complete  history  of  his  art 
would  fill  many  volumes.  From  this  time  till  the 
year  1 846  the  pictures  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  and  British  Institution  reached  the  large 
number  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  engrav- 
ings published  from  his  drawings  are  to  be  numbered 
by  hundreds. 

In  1 8 16  he  exhibited  only  two  pictures,  both 
having  classical  subjects.  One  was  entitled  "The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Restored."  The  other  was  a 
"View  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  the 
Island  of  Aegina,  with  the  Greek  National  Dance  of 
the  Romiaika  ;  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  in  the 
Distance."      It  was  in  the   year  following   that   the 
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"Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire"  was  ex- 
hibited. The  following  prose  and  verse  referred  to  it 
in  the  Academy  catalogue — 

"  Rome,  being  determined  on  the  overthrow  of  her 
hated  rival,  demanded  from  her  such  terms  as  might 
either  force  her  into  war,  or  ruin  her  by  compliance. 
The  enervated  Carthaginians,  in  their  anxiety  for 
peace,  consented  to  give  up  even  their  arms  and  their 
children. 

'At  hope's  delusive  smile, 
The  chieftain's  safety  and  the  mother's  pride, 
Were  to  the  insidious  conqueror's  grasp  resigned  ; 
While  o'er  the  western  wave  th'  ensanguined  sun, 
In  gathering  haze,  a  stormy  signal  spread, 
And  sat  portentous.' " 

This  picture  was  dealt  with  very  severely  by  the 
critics,  and  is  so  still.  One  of  these  not  long  since 
wrote,  "  The  perspective  is  bad  ;  the  sky,  once  fine,  is 
now  foxy  ;  and  the  temples  are  somewhat  leathery." 
Even  Mr.  Ruskin  condemns  it,  and  declares  that  it 
was  painted  while  the  "  brown  demon  " — referring  to 
the  artistes  fondness  for  brown  just  at  this  period — 
was  in  full  force.  Yet,  singular  to  relate.  Turner 
thought  well  of  this  picture,  and  persisted  in  thinking 
well  of  it,  notwithstanding  unfavourable  criticism. 
He  declared  that  it  was  a  better  picture  than  its  pre- 
decessor and  companion  ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  they  don't 
understand  it."  How  often  it  is  that  a  great  author 
or  artist  differs  from  the  general  judgment  as  to  his 
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work,  and  persists  in  pronouncing  that  one  of  his  best 
works  which  the  critics  declare  to  be  one  of  his  worst. 
The  frequency  of  this  is  remarkable,  and  suggests 
very  interesting  inquiries. 

In  1818,  Turner  made  a  tour  in  Scotland  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  two  were  associated 
in  the  production  of  "  Provincial  Antiquities,"  and 
visited  the  places  to  be  described  and  delineated 
together.  Scott  was  at  this  time  in  his  prime,  the 
wonderful  novels  bringing  him  in  an  income  of 
i^  1 0,000  a-year.  The  year  18 18  was  that  in  which 
the  "  Heart  of  IMidlothian "  appeared,  and  in  which 
he  began  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  two  of  his 
tenderest  and  most  artistic  stories. 

Both  Turner  and  Scott  were  men  of  sublime 
imagination,  and  each,  in  his  particular  line  of  art,  a 
king ;  but  Scott  did  not  realise  the  greatness  of 
Turner,  and  Turner  did  not  realise  the  greatness  of 
Scott.  The  latter  would  have  preferred,  as  an  artist, 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Duddingstone,  the  clergyman  and 
landscape  painter,  but  "supposed  he  must  acquiesce" 
in  the  selection  of  Turner,  as  "  he  was  all  the  fashion." 

The  pictures  w^hich  Turner  exhibited  in  this  year 
were  "  Raby  Castle,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington," "  Dord  or  Dordrecht — the  Dort  Packet 
Boat,  from  Rotterdam,  Becalmed  ; "  a  '''  Landscape — 
Comiposition  of  Tivoli;"  and  "The  Field  of  Waterloo." 
The  Academy  catalogue  contained  the  following  lines 
in  connection  with  the  last-named^ 
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"  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle,  proudly  gay ; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms — the  day, 
Battles  magnificently  stern  array  ! 
The  thunder  clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent." 

This  picture  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
artist's  failures.  It  was  scarcely  the  kind  of  subject 
to  suit  his  peculiar  genius,  which  did  not  lie  in  the 
direction  of  figure-painting,  but  of  landscape.  Mr. 
Hamerton  speaks  of  the  "faulty  drawing"  in  this 
picture  as  "  insupportable,"  and  declares  "  it  is  a 
subject  for  Detaille,  or  De  Neuville,  not  for  him  who, 
after  wandering  in  the  tranquil  paradise  of  Claude, 
was  destined  to  open  for  us  a  fairer  Eden  of  his 
own." 

In  the  following  year,  18 19,  Turner  visited  Italy, 
and  the  result  soon  became  manifest.  "  From  this 
time  forward  his  works  became  remarkable  for  their 
colour.  Down  to  this  time  he  had  painted  principally 
in  browns,  blues,  and  greys,  employing  red  and  yellow 
very  sparingly,  but  he  had  been  gradually  warming 
his  scale  almost  from  the  beginning.  From  the  wash 
of  sepia  and  Prussian  blue,  he  had  slowly  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  golden  and  reddish-brown,  and  had 
produced  both  drawings  and  pictures  with  wonderful 
effects  of  mist  and  sunlight,  but  he  had  scarcely  gone 
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beyond  the  sober  colouring  of  Vandevelde  and 
Ruysdacl  till  he  began  his  great  pictures  in  rivalry 
with  Claude." 

Turner  was  a  poor  correspondent,  and  as  he 
appears  to  have  left  nothing  in  the  shape  of  diaries, 
or  written  memoranda,  or  but  very  little,  we  know 
scarcely  anything  about  his  movements  on  the 
occasion  of  this  continental  visit.  We  are  indebted 
to  this  visit,  however,  for  the  "  Bay  of  Baiae,  with 
Apollo  and  the  Sybil,"  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
his  productions.  Mr.  Hamerton  thus  speaks  of  it : — 
"  Although  connected  with  the  name  of  a  locality,  this 
picture  really  belongs  almost  as  completely  to  the 
realms  of  imagination  as  those  pure  inventions  with 
fanciful  titles  which  amused  or  perplexed  the  critics. 
It  is  a  poetical  scene,  with  a  fine  expanse  of  land  and 
water,  the  land  scenery  being  more  than  usually 
elaborate  and  full  of  rich  invention.  The  gay  delight 
in  the  beauty  of '  Sunny  Baiae,'  which  is  expressed  in 
the  motto,  is  visible  also  in  the  painting,  which  has 
been  executed  with  evident  enjoyment.  This  is  really 
a  picture  after  Turner's  own  heart,  with  plenty  of 
light,  plenty  of  space  for  the  eye  to  wander  over,  end- 
less detail  to  amuse  and  occupy  his  inventive  faculty, 
and  just  a  bit  of  mythology  to  take  the  subject  out 
of  the  common  world.  Besides,  although  the  Bay  of 
Baiae  is  a  real  locality,  it  has  been  celebrated  long 
ago  in  the  Horatian  verse,  and  is,  therefore,  sacred  to 
the  classic  muse.     The  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  is  seated 
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with  Apollo  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  pine-trees,  is 
famous  in  old  poetry  and  in  the  art  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Notwithstanding  his  lack  of  scholar- 
ship, one  of  Turner's  strongest  characteristics  was  a 
taste  for  associating  his  work  with  places  and 
personages  of  historical  or  legendary  interest,  and 
there  were  certain  stories  of  antiquity  which  took 
root  in  his  mind  very  strongly.  That  about  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  one  of 
them.  .  .  .  There  is  no  telling  what  analogies 
may  have  been  suggested  to  Turner's  mind  by  the 
story  of  the  Sibyl,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  followed  out  some  analogies  for  himself,  in  his 
own  obscure  way.  The  picture  was  painted  lightly 
and  easily,  with  a  degree  of  refinement  far  surpassing 
the  early  work  of  the  master ;  but  it  was  not  soundly 
painted  as  to  the  materials,  for  the  delicate  colouring 
has  not  stood  well  everywhere.  In  some  parts  it  is 
cracked,  in  others  the  relations  of  the  most  aerial  tints 
have  evidently  somehow  gone  wrong ;  though  what 
they  were,  as  the  painter  laid  them,  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  determine." 

Just  at  this  period  of  his  history,  perhaps,  the  most 
worthy  work  of  the  artist  is  to  be  found  not  in  his  oil 
paintings,  but  in  his  drawings  for  the  engravers.  Dr. 
Whitaker's  "  History  of  Richmondshire,"  which  he 
illustrated,  was  published  in  1823,  and  the  "Rivers  of 
England,"  a  series  of  sixteen  subjects  dealing  with 
some  of  the  smaller  and  less  known  rivers  of  England, 
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appeared  in  the  following  year.  The  original  of  "Totnes 
on  the  Dart,"  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  latter 
series,  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  minuteness  of  its  finish,  and  the  breadth  and 
truth  of  its  effect.  Says  a  critic,  "  The  tiny  group  of 
poplars  in  the  middle  distance  are  painted  with  such 
dexterity  that  the  impression  of  multitudinous  leafage 
is  perfectly  conveyed,  and  the  stillness  of  clear  smooth 
water  filled  with  innumerable  variegated  reflections, 
the  beautiful  distance  with  castle,  church,  and  town, 
and  the  group  of  gulls  in  the  foreground,  make  a  pic- 
ture of  placid  beauty,  in  which  there  is  no  straining  for 
efTect,  no  mannerism,  nothing  to  remind  you  of  the 
artist.  It  is  only  in  the  touches  of  red  in  the  fore  of 
the  river  (touches  unaccounted  for  by  anything  in  the 
drawing)  that  you  discern  him  at  last,  and  find  that 
you  are  looking  not  at  Nature  but '  a  Turner.'  If  you 
are  inclined  to  be  angry  with  these  touches,  cover 
them  with  the  hand  and  find  out  how  much  of  the 
charm  is  lost." 

Speaking  of  the  entire  series  of  the  "Rivers  of 
England,"  the  writer  just  quoted,  Mr.  W.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  the  author  of  "  Studies  of  Sir  E.  Land- 
seer,"  and  a  useful  critical  work  on  Turner,  says  that 
after  this  series  the  master  produced  work  more 
magnificent  in  colour,  more  transcendent  in  imagina- 
tion, indeed  tJie  work  which  singles  him  out  indivi- 
dually from  all  landscape  artists,  in  which  the 
essences   of   the    material    world  were   revealed  in  a 
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manner  which  was  not  only  unrealised  but  uncon- 
ceived  before  ;  but  for  perfect  balance  of  power  for 
the  mirroring  of  Nature  as  it  appears  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred,  for  fidelity  of  colour  of  both 
sky  and  earth,  and  form  (especially  of  trees),  for 
carefulness  and  accuracy  of  drawing,  for  work  that 
neither  startles  you  by  its  eccentricity  nor  puzzles 
you  as  to  its  meaning,  vv^hich  satisfies  without  cloying, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  its  allusion, 
there  is  none  to  compare  with  these  drawings  of  his 
of  England  after  his  first  visit  to  Italy — and  espe- 
cially (though  perhaps  it  is  because  we  know  them 
best  that  we  say  so)  the  drawings  for  the  '  Rivers  of 
England.'  We  are  certain,  at  least  of  this,  that  no 
one  has  a  right  to  form  an  opinion  about  Turner's 
power  generally,  either  to  go  into  ecstasies  over,  or 
to  deride,  his  later  work,  till  he  has  seen  some  of 
these  matchless  drawings.  They  form  the  true 
centre  of  his  artistic  life,  the  point  at  which  his  desire 
for  the  simple  truth,  and  the  imperious  demands  of 
his  imagination  were  most  nearly  balanced." 

Turner's  first  illustrations  of  the  works  of  a 
modern  poet  were  published  in  1825  ;  these  were 
of  Byron.  In  this  year  he  exhibited  one  picture, 
the  "  Harbour  of  Dieppe,"  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing— that  in  which  the  publication  of  the  "  Southern 
Coast,"  another  work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
terminated,  he  exhibited  three,  one  of  which  was 
"  Cologne— The  Arrival  of  a  Packet  Boat — Evening." 
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It  should  be  stated  that  in  visiting  Italy  the  artist 
made  a  detour,  and  visited  also  the  Rhine. 

The  following  newspaper  description  of  this  pic- 
ture, is  appreciative  and  accurate — 

"  It  represents  the  Rhine  under  the  walls  of 
Cologne,  with  the  TrccksJiiiyt  arriving,  and  taking 
up  its  berth  for  landing  the  passengers.  The  river 
is  placid,  and  scarce  rippled  by  the  slowly-moving 
TrecksJitiyt,  as  she  makes  her  way  past  the  picturesque 
craft  beside  her.  On  the  right  are  the  walls,  with 
a  tower  and  spire  breaking  their  line,  and  running 
up  to  a  postern  backed  by  a  taller  tower.  In  the 
foreground  some  balks  of  timber,  and  the  spider-like 
arms  of  a  couple  of  those  fishing-nets,  which  tourists 
by  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  know  so  well,  reflected  in 
the  wet  sand,  and  casting  their  evening  shadows  as 
well  as  their  reflections.  In  the  distance  you  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  distant  bridge  of  boats.  The  sky  is 
being  rapt  through  that  rosy  change,  which  precedes 
the  dying  of  twilight  into  dark.  The  sun  is  not  seen 
in  the  picture,  but  a  cloud  lies  between  it  and  the 
spectator  ;  and  from  behind  this  the  broad  slanting 
rays  strike  on  town  and  tower,  and  shoot  down  to 
the  stream,  flinging  on  its  unruffled  face,  and  on  the 
rounded  sides  of  the  TrecksJmyt  the  shadows  of  in- 
tercepting edifices  ;  while  from  the  lighted  water  a 
glow  strikes  back  into  the  cool  violet  shadows  cast 
by  wall  and  steeple,  and  fills  them  with  reflected  light." 

At  this  time,  too,  and  at  intervals  for  twelve  years 
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afterwards,  the  important  work  "England  and  Wales," 
including  towns,  remarkable  buildings,  and  beautiful 
scenery,  occupied  the  attention  and  engaged  the  skill 
of  the  artist.  He  also,  in  1826,  issued  the  pro- 
spectus of  his  series,  "  The  Ports  of  England,"  which 
was  "  dedicated,  with  permission,  to  His  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  George  the  Fourth."  This  series  seems  to 
have  been  broken  off  before  it  was  completed,  some 
of  the  most  important  of  English  ports,  such  as  Liver- 
pool and  Bristol,  being  omitted.  The  plates  were 
republished  in  1856,  with  letterpress  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 

To  notice  all,  or  a  tithe,  of  Turner's  pictures  in  a 
work  like  this,  would  be  most  tedious  ;  and,  therefore, 
simply  mentioning  that  another  of  the  artist's  Car- 
thage pictures  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  "  Dido 
directing  the  Equipment  of  the  Fleet,"  w^as  exhibited 
in  1828,  we  pass  on  to  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  which 
he  made  in  the  last-named  year. 

It  is  not  often,  indeed  it  is  most  seldom,  that  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  Turner  as  revealed  by  himself,  ex- 
cept through  his  pictures  ;  so  that  our  young  readers 
will,  doubtless,  thank  us  for  inserting  the  following 
letters  to  two  of  his  friends  while  on  this  tour,  and 
fortunately  available  for  such  a  purpose.  The  first 
is  to  the  painter  George  Jones,  R.A.,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Rome,  Oct.  13,  1828. 

"Dear  Jones, — Two  months  nearly  in  getting 
to  this  Terra  Pictura,  and  at  work;  but  the  length 
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of  time  Is  my  own  fault.  I  must  sec  the  South  of 
France,  which  almost  knocked  me  up,  the  heat  was 
so  intense,  particularly  at  Nismes  and  Avignon ; 
and  until  I  got  a  plunge  into  the  sea  at  Marseilles, 
I  felt  so  weak  that  nothing  but  the  change  of  scene 
kept  me  onwards  to  my  distant  point. 

"  Genoa  and  all  the  se^-coast  from  Nice  to  Spezzia 
is  remarkably  rugged  and  fine  ;  so  is  Massa.  Tell 
that  fat  fellow  Chantrey,  that  I  did  think  of  him, 
tJieji  (but  not  the  first  or  the  last  time),  of  the  thou- 
sands he  had  made  out  of  those  marble  craigs  which 
only  afforded  me  a  sour  bottle  of  wine  and  a  sketch; 
but  he  deserves  everything  which  is  good,  though  he 
did  give  me  a  fit  of  the  spleen  at  Carrara. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  your  friend  Sir  Henry  Bunbury 
has  lost  his  lady.  How  did  you  know  this  t  You 
will  answer,  of  Captain  Napier,  at  Siena.  The  letter 
announcing  the  sad  event  arrived  the  next  day  after 
I  got  there.  They  were  on  the  wing — Mrs.  W.  Light  to 
Leghorn,  to  meet  Colonel  Light,  and  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Napier  for  Naples  ;  so  all  things  considered,  I  deter- 
mined to  quit  instanter,  instead  of  adding  to  the  trouble. 

"  Hope  that  you  have  been  better  than  usual,  and 
that  the  pictures  go  on  well.  If  you  should  be  pass- 
ing Queen  Anne  Street,  just  say  that  I  am  well  and 
in  Rome,  for  I  fear  that  young  Hakewell  has  written 
to  his  father  of  my  being  unwell ;  and  may  I  trouble 
you  to  drop  a  line  into  the  twopenny  post  to  Mr.  C. 
Heath,  6,  Seymour  Place,  New  Pancras  Church  ;  or 
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send  my  people  to  tell  him  that  if  he  has  anything 
to  send  me  to  put  it  in  a  letter  (it  is  the  most 
sure  way  of  reaching  me)  directed  for  me  No.  12, 
Piazza  Mignanelli,  Rome,  and  to  which  place  I  hope 
you  will  send  me  a  line.  Excuse  my  troubling  you 
with  my  requests  of  business.  Remember  me  to  all 
friends.     So  God  bless  you.     Adieu. 

"J.  M.  W.  Turner." 

The  second  letter  was  to  "that  fat  fellow  Chan- 
trey,"  the  sculptor,  another  of  Turner's  personal 
friends,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

"No.  12,  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Rome, 
"Nov.  6,  1828. 

"  My  Dear  Chantrey, — I  intended  long  before 
this  (but  you  will  say,  fudge)  to  have  written;  but 
even  now  very  little  information  have  I  to  give  you 
in  matters  of  art,  for  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
painting  department  at  Corso  ;  and  having  finished 
one^  am  about  the  second,  and  getting  on  with  Lord 
E's.,  which  I  began  the  very  first  touch  at  Rome;  but 
as  the  folk  here  talked  that  I  would  show  them  not,  I 
finished  a  small  three  feet  four  to  stop  their  gabbling  ; 
so  now  to  business. 

"  Sculpture,  of  course,  first,  for  it  carries  away  all 
the  patronage,  so  it  is  said  in  Rome  ;  but  all  seem 
to  share  in  the  goodwill  of  the  patrons  of  the  day. 
Gott's  studio  is  full.  Wyatt,  and  Rennie,  Ewing, 
Buxton,  all  employed.      Gibson  has  two   groups  in 
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hand,  'Venus  and  Cupid  ;'  and  'the  Rape  of  Hylas/ 
three  figures,  very  forward,  though  I  doubt  much  if 
it  will  be  in  time  (taking  the  long  voyage  into  the 
scale),  for  the  exhibition,  though  it  is  for  England. 
Its  style  is  something  like  '  The  Psyche,'  being  two 
standing  figures  of  nymphs  leaning,  enamoured,  over 
the  youthful  Hylas,  w^ith  his  pitcher.  The  Venus  is 
a  sitting  figure,  with  the  Cupid  in  attendance ;  and 
if  it  had  wings  like  a  dove  to  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest,  the  rest  would  not  be  the  worse  for  the  change. 
Thorwaldsen  is  closely  engaged  on  the  late  Pope's 
(Pius  VI I.)  monument.  Portraits  of  the  superior 
animal,  man,  is  to  be  found  in  all.  In  some  the 
inferior — viz.,  greyhounds  and  poodles,  cats  and 
monkeys,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Pray  give  my  remembrances  to  Jones  and  Stokes, 
and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  seen  a  bit  of  coal  stratum 
for  months.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Chantrey,  and  take  the 
same  and  good  wishes  of  yours  most  truly, 

"J.  M.  W.  Turner." 

The  bad  English  of  these  letters,  has,  doubtless, 
been  observed  ;  but  on  this  point  something  will  be 
said  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  date  of  Turner's  return  to  England  was  pro- 
bably the  beginning  of  1829,  for  in  the  Academy  ex- 
hibition that  year  there  was  a  picture  entitled  "  Mes- 
sieurs les  Voyageurs  on  their  Return  from  Italy  (par 
la  diligence)  in  a  Snowdrift  upon  Mount  Tarra,  22nd 
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of  January,  1829."  It  is  probable  that  Turner  him- 
self was  one  of  the  voyagcurs,  and  that  in  the  picture 
he  has  depicted  an  incident  of  his  homeward  journey. 
This  picture,  and  the  "  View  of  Orvieto,"  as  well 
as  a  composition  entitled  "  Palestrina,"  were  the  more 
immediate  results  of  this  tour.  In  this  year  1829  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  the  master  exhibited  his 
great  picture  "  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   TURNERI^    STYLE. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  1830  Turner  lost 
his  father.  In  this  year,  too,  died  an  artist  friend, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  whose  funeral  he  painted 
a  picture  from  memory.  Writing  to  his  friend  Jones 
in  February  of  that  year,  he  says — 

"  Dear  Jones, — I  delayed  answering  yours  until 
the  chance  of  this  finding  you  in  Rome,  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  dismal  prospect  of  Academic 
affairs,  and  of  the  last  sad  ceremonies  paid  yester- 
day to  departed  talent  gone  to  that  bourn  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  Alas  !  only  two  short 
months  Sir  Thomas  followed  the  coffin  of  Dawe 
to  the  same  place.  We  then  were  his  pall-bearers. 
Who  will  do  the  like  for  me,  or  when,  God  only 
knows  how  soon  !     However,  it  is  something  to  feel 
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that  gifted  talent  can  be  acknowledged  b\-  the  nuiny 
who  yesterday  waded  up  to  their  knees  in  snow  and 
muck  to  see  the  funeral  pomp  swelled  up  by  carriages 
of  the  great,  witJioiit  the  persons  tJieniselves!' 

In  comparatively  quick  succession  after  this  he 
lost  his  closest  friends  by  death  ;  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Munro,  his  early  friend  and  patron, 
Lord  Egrcmont,  Chantrey,  Mr.  Fawkes,  and  Wilkie. 
The  last-named  died  at  sea,  and  his  burial  in  the 
great  deep  is  the  subject  of  a  well-known  picture  in 
the  National  Gallery.  This  picture  was  suggested  on 
this  wise  :  shortly  after  Wilkie's  death  a  conversation 
took  place  between  Turner  and  his  friend  Jones  as 
follows  : — 

T.  "  I  suppose  nobody  will  do  anything  to  com- 
memorate Wilkie  ?  " 

/.  "  I  shall  pay  a  humble  tribute  by  making  a 
drawing  representing  his  funeral." 

T.  "  How  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

/.  "  On  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  as  it  has  been 
described  to  me  by  persons  present,  and  at  the  time 
that  Wilkie's  body  was  lowered  into  the  sea." 

T.  **  Well,  I  will  do  it  as  it  must  have  appeared 
off  the  coast." 

The  funeral  gloom  of  this  picture  every  visitor  to 
the  National  Gallery  will  remember.  Turner  painted 
the  sails  of  the  vessel  as  black  as  he  could  make 
them.  This  drew  forth  a  remonstrance  from  one  who 
observed  that  the  colour  and  effect  were  untrue.     "  I 
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only  wish,"  said  he,  "  I  had  any  colour  to  make  them 
blacker." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  death  of  his  father  and 
others  set  him  thinking  of  his  own  death  ;  indeed 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  just  given,  shows  that  it  did. 
He  had  now  accumulated  large  wealth,  and  he  had 
to  determine  how  in  the  event  of  his  decease  it 
should  be  disposed  of.  By  the  lOth  of  June,  1831, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  for  on  that  day  he  signed 
his  will — one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  ever 
penned  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  certainly 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  great  English 
landscape-painter.  A  decided  change  comes  over 
his  art,  a  change  that  has  given  rise  to  not  a  little 
criticism  and  controversy.  ]\Ir.  Ruskin  says — "  How- 
soever it  came  to  pass,  a  strange,  and  in  many  re- 
spects grievous  metamorphosis  takes  place  upon  him 
about  the  year  1825.  Thenceforth  he  shows  clearly 
the  sense  of  a  terrific  wrongness  and  sadness,  mingled 
in  the  beautiful  order  of  the  earth  ;  his  work  becomes 
partly  satirical,  partly  reckless,  partly — and  in  its 
greatest  and  noblest  features — tragic."  Mr.  Ruskin 
notices  this  change  as  early  as  1825;  toothers  it  is 
not  so  noticeable  till  a  few  years  later. 

Mr.  Liebriech,  a  talented  surgeon  and  oculist  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  startled  the  art  world  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  theory  of  his  as  to  Turner's 
sight,  mentions  1 83 1  as  the  year  when  a  decided  and 
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growing  change  comes  over  the  manner  of  Turner's 
art.  According  to  him  all  was  normal  up  till  1830, 
and  it  is  in  the  following  year  that  the  difference 
is  first  perceptible.  We  give  his  own  words,  taken 
from  a  paper  first  of  all  read  before  a  learned  society, 
and  afterwards  published  in  a  monthly  magazine  for 
April,  1872: — 

"In  1 83 1  a  change  in  the  colouring  becomes  for 
the  first  time  perceptible,  wdiich  gives  to  the  works  of 
Turner  a  peculiar  character  not  found  in  any  other 
master.  Optically  this  is  caused  by  an  increased  in- 
tensity of  the  diffused  light  proceeding  from  the  most 
illuminated  parts  of  the  landscape.  This  light  forms 
a  haze  of  a  bluish  colour,  w^hich  contrasts  too  much 
with  the  surrounding  portion  in  shadow.  From  the 
year  1833  this  diffusion  of  light  becomes  more  and 
more  vertical.  It  gradually  increases  during  the 
following  years.  At  first  it  can  only  be  perceived 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  picture,  but  from  the 
year  1839  the  regular  vertical  streaks  become  ap- 
parent to  every  one.  This  increases  subsequently  to 
such  a  degree,  that  when  the  pictures  are  closely 
examined  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  wilfully 
destroyed  by  vertical  strokes  of  the  brush  before  they 
were  dry,  and  it  is  only  from  a  considerable  distance 
that  the  object  and  the  meaning  of  the  picture  can  be 
comprehended.  During  the  last  years  of  Turner's 
life  this  peculiarity  became  so  extreme,  that  his 
pictures   can  hardly  be  understood  at  all 
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"  According  to  my  opinion  his  manner  is  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  a  change  in  his  eyes^  which 
developed  itself  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  aspect  of  Nature 
gradually  changed  for  him,  while  he  continued  in  an 
unconscious,  I  might  almost  say,  in  a  na'ive,  manner, 
to  reproduce  what  he  saw.  And  he  reproduced  it  so 
faithfully  and  accurately,  that  he  enables  us  distinctly 
to  recognise  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  his  eyes,  to 
follow  its  development  step  by  step,  and  to  prove 
by  an  optical  contrivance  the  correctness  of  our 
diagnosis." 

Again  the  accomplished  writer  of  the  paper  says : 
"  After  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  the  crystalline 
lenses  of  Turner's  eyes  became  rather  dim,  and  dis- 
persed the  light  more  strongly,  and  in  consequence 
threw  a  bluish  mist  over  illuminated  objects.  This  is 
a  pathological  increase  of  an  optical  effect,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  even  in  normal  eyes,  can  be  proved  by 
the  following  experiment  :  If  you  look  at  a  picture 
which  hangs  between  two  windows,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  see  it  distinctly,  as  it  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
veiled  by  a  greyish  haze.  .  .  .  The  light  of  the 
windows  .  .  .  had  been  diffused  by  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye,  and  had  fallen  on  the  same  part  of 
the  retina  on  which  the  picture  was  formed." 

It  will,  readily  be  believed  that  such  a  theory  as 
this  did  not  find  much  favour  with  the  enthusiastic, 
thick-and-thin  admirers  of  the  artist.     After  exerting 
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their  subtlety  in  endeavouring  to  perceive  the  mental 
process  by  which  their  favourite  arrived  at  a  certain 
style  of  drawing,  or  colouring,  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  a  manifestation  of  genius,  to 
be  told  that  he  never  would  have  adopted  it  had  he 
been  able  to  see  what  he  w^as  doing,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  disappointing.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Liebriech, 
however,  was  not  implicitly  accepted  even  by  the 
faculty,  and  a  long  article  appeared,  soon  after  it  was 
broached,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chiriir- 
gical  Review,  in  which  the  wTiter  made  merry  over  it, 
and  also  made  an  attempt,  scientifically,  to  combat  it. 
Referring  to  this  theory  he  says,  *'  It  gradually  came 
to  pass  that  landscapes  disfigured  by  vertical  streaki- 
ness  grew  to  be  as  replete  with  charms  for  the 
adoring  artist,  as  such  scenes  had  formerly  been  ere 
such  streakiness  characterised  them  ;  that  he  copied 
these  blemishes  believing  them  to  be  scenic  realities  ; 
he,  a  sane  man  in  the  meridian  of  life,  never  dream- 
ing under  the  circumstances  that  there  had  grown 
clouds  and  cataracts  over  his  eyes.  Turner  may  have 
become  fatuous  before  his  death,  but  this  portion  of 
his  life  excepted,  we  regard  such  a  theory  as  the  least 
admissible  of  any.  Hence  these  speculations  on  the 
association  of  subjected  phenomena  with  painting ; 
for  w^e  hold  it  to  be  far  more  probable  that  he  should 
venture  upon  occasional  experiments  of  this  sort,  than 
that  the  theory  should  hold." 

Another  theory  in  reference  to  the  haziness  and 
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the  peculiarity  of  colouring  of  Turner's  later  pictures, 
was  alluded  to  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  students  of  Whitelands  College, 
Chelsea,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1884.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  the  importance  of  good  cooking,  and 
of  its  being  scientifically  studied  and  taught,  and  thus 
went  on, — "  He  was  once  told  a  story  by  Tom  Taylor 
which  he  thought  he  might  relate  them.  They  were 
looking  one  day  at  one  of  Turner's  pictures,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  told  him  that  Turner  in  his  later  days  lost 
his  teeth  by  degrees,  and  consequently  his  digestion 
became  impaired.  He  then  took  to  drinking  sherry, 
and  that  improved  neither  his  health  nor  his  art.  He 
went  on,  and  his  pictures  became  worse  and  worse. 
He  next  began  drinking  brandy,  and  now,  at  the 
present  day,  you  can  see  some  of  his  pictures  at  the 
National  Gallery  which  look  more  like  salads  than 
anything  else.  Now  his  Grace  believed  that  if  Turner 
had  had  a  good  cook^  his  works  would  have  been 
greater  than  they  are,  and  he  would  not,  at  all  events, 
have  resorted  to  sherry  and  brandy.  He  hoped  the 
ladies  present  would  not  forget  the  little  story,  and 
would  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  their  cooks,  and  not 
allow  them  to  spoil  any  future  works  of  ai't." 

Such  a  story  did  very  well  for  the  occasion  to 
"point  a  moral,"  and  it  is  possible  that  some  may 
believe  that  in  the  intemperance  of  Turner  they  have 
the  key  to  the  whole  mystery ;  but  investigation  and 
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enquiry  into  Turner's  life  and  habits  will  not  bear 
them  out.  For  some  few  years  before  his  death  it  is 
true  that  he  took  "more  than  was  good  for  him." 
And  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  in  a  story  supplied  to  Mr. 
Thornbury,  his  earliest  biographer,  has  given  to  us  a 
comical  picture  of  the  great  painter  as  seen  by  him  on 
varnishing  days  at  the  Academy. 

"  He  used  to  attend  his  father,"  he  says,  "  on 
varnishing  days,  and  remembers  seeing  Turner,  (not 
the  more  perfect  in  his  balance  for  the  brown  sherry 
at  the  Academy  lunch),  seated  on  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps,  astride  a  box.  There  he  sat,  a  shabby 
Bacchus,  nodding  like  a  Mandarin  at  his  picture, 
which  he,  with  a  pendulum  motion,  now  touched  with 
his  brush  and  now  receded  from.  Yet  in  spite  of 
sherry,  precarious  seat,  and  old  age,  he  went  on 
shaping-in  some  wonderful  dream  of  colour  ;  every 
touch  meaning  something,  every  pin's  head  of  colour 
being  a  note  in  the  chromatic  scale."  But,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  towards  the  last,  Turner  did 
become  somewhat  intemperate,  it  was  only  towards 
the  last,  and  will  in  no  way  explain  the  change 
which  years  before  came  over  the  manner  of  his 
drawing  and  colouring. 

As  to  this  "  haziness "  and  "  indefinlteness,"  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  the  artist  himself  con- 
sidered it  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  if  not, 
indeed,  his  strong  point.  For  example,  Mr.  James 
Lennox,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  first  American 
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purchasers  of  his  pictures,  and  the  gentleman  who 
acted  as  his  agent  in  this  country  in  the  business 
transaction  tells  the  following  story : — "  Mr.  James 
Lennox,  of  New  York,  who  knew  his  pictures  only 
from  engravings,  wished  very  much  to  possess  one, 
and  wrote  to  me  to  that  effect.  I  replied  that  his 
rooms  were  full  of  unsold  works,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
he  would  part  with  one.  Mr.  Lennox  expressed  his 
willingness  to  give  ;^500,  and  left  the  choice  to  me. 
I  called  on  Turner  and  asked  if  he  would  let  a  picture 
go  to  America.  "  No ;  they  wont  come  up  to  the 
scratch  ! "  I  knew  what  he  meant ;  for  another 
American  had  offered  him  a  low  price  for  the 
*  Temeraire.'  I  told  him  a  friend  of  mine  would  give 
^500  for  anything  he  would  part  with.  His  coun- 
tenance brightened,  and  he  said  at  once,  *  He  may 
have  that,  or  that,  or  that,'  pointing  to  three  not  small 
pictures.  I  chose  a  'Sunset  View  of  Staffa/  which 
I  had  admired  more  than  most  of  his  pictures  from 
the  time  when  it  was  first  exhibited.  It  was  in  an 
old  frame,  but  Turner  would  have  a  very  handsome 
new  one  made  for  it  When  it  reached  New  York, 
Mr.  Lennox  was  out  of  town,  and  we  were  in  suspense 
some  time  about  its  reception." 

About  a  fortnight  after  its  arrival  he  returned  to 
New  York,  but  only  for  an  hour,  and  wrote  to  me, 
after  a  hasty  first  glance,  to  express  his  great  disap- 
pointment. He  said  he  could  almost  fancy  the 
picture  had  sustained  some  damage  on  the  voyage — 
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it  appeared  so  indistinct  throughout.  Still  he  did  not 
doubt  its  being  very  fine,  and  he  hoped  to  see  its 
merits  on  further  acquaintance  ;  but  for  the  present 
lie  could  not  write  to  Mr.  Turner,  as  he  could  only 
state  his  present  impression. 

"  Unfortunately ,  I  met  Turner  at  the  Academy 
a  night  or  two  after  I  received  this  letter,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Lennox.  I  was 
obliged  to  say  '  Yes.'  '  Well,  and  how  does  he  like 
the  picture  ? '  '  He  thinks  it  indistinct'  '  You  should 
tell  him,'  he  replied,  'that  indistinctness  is  my  foj'tey 

Indistinctness,  if  not  Turner's  foj'te^  was  certainly 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  later  style.  Mr. 
Ruskin  explains  it,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  artist 
was  accustomed  to  render  his  impressions  of  a  land- 
scape from  memory,  v»hich  would  not  embrace  an 
infinity  of  details ;  and,  in  part,  from  the  difficulty, 
which  inheres  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  of  uniting 
definiteness  and  distinctness  with  strict  accuracy. 
''  Try,"  says  he,  "  to  draw  a  bank  of  grass  with  all  its 
blades,  or  a  bush  with  all  its  leaves,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive  under  what  a  universal  law  of  obscurity  we 
live,  and  perceive  that  all  distinct  drawing  must  be 
bad  drawing,  and  that  noticing  can  be  right  till  it  is 
unintelligible." 

In  the  year  1830  Rogers'  poem  of  "Italy"  ap- 
peared with  illustrations  by  Turner,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  artist  paid  another  visit  to  Scotland,  com- 
missioned   by    Mr.    Cadell,  the   publisher,   to   make 
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twenty-four  drawings  in  illustration  of  Scott's  poetical 
works.  After  visiting  the  places  immortalised  by 
Scott,  he  expressed  admiration  of  the  poet^s  descrip- 
tion of  them.  He  made  an  exception,  however,  in 
reference  to  the  lines  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles," 
relating  to  Corriskin  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  : — 

"  On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencoe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben. 
But  here  above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken." 

According  to  Turner  the  poet  must  have  availed 
himself  of  a  poet's  licence  here,  for  he  declared  thai 
but  for  one  or  two  tufts  of  grass  he  must  have  broken 
his  neck,  having  slipped  when  trying  to  attain  the 
best  position  for  making  his  sketch. 

To  the  years  1833-4-5  belong  the  beautiful  series 
called  the  "  Rivers  of  France,"  published  at  first  under 
the  title  of  "  Turner's  Annual  Tour."  Most  of  these 
drawings  are  arrangements  in  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
but  some  are  of  yellow  and  grey.  All  of  them  are 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  arrangement  of  line  and 
atmospheric  effect.     Mr.  Ruskin  says — 

"  Of  all  foreign  countries  Turner  has  most  entirely 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  France  ;  partly  because  here 
he  found  more  fellowship  of  scene  with  his  own 
England,  partly  because  an  amount  of  thought  which 
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will  miss  of  Italy  or  Switzerland  will  fathom  France, 
partly  because  there  is  in  the  French  foliage  and 
forms  of  ground  much  that  is  especially  congenial 
with  his  own  peculiar  choice  of  form.  To  what  cause 
it  is  owing  I  cannot  tell,  nor  is  it  generally  allowed  or 
felt ;  but  of  the  fact  I  am  certain,  that  for  grace  of 
stem,  and  perfection  of  form  in  their  transparent 
foliage,  the  French  trees  are  altogether  unmatched  ; 
and  their  modes  of  grouping  and  massing  are  so 
perfectly  and  constantly  beautiful,  that,  I  think  of  all 
countries  for  educating  an  artist  to  the  perception  of 
grace,  France  bears  the  bell ;  and  that  not  romantic 
nor  mountainous  France,  not  the  Vosges,  nor  Au- 
vergne,  nor  Provence ;  but  lowland  France,  Picardy, 
and  Normandy,  the  valleys  of  the  Loire,  and  Seine, 
and  even  the  district  so  thoughtlessly  and  mind- 
lessly abused  by  English  travellers  as  uninteresting, 
traversed  between  Calais  and  Dijon  ;  of  which  there 
is  not  a  single  valley  but  is  full  of  the  most  lovely  pic- 
tures, nor  a  mill  from  which  the  artist  may  not  receive 
instruction ;  the  district  immediately  above  Sens 
being  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  from  the  grandeur 
of  its  lines  of  poplars,  and  the  unimaginable  finish 
and  beauty  of  the  tree-forms  in  the  two  great  avenues 
without  the  walls.  Of  this  kind  of  beauty  Turner 
was  the  first  to  take  cognisance,  and  he  stills  remains 
the  only,  but  in  himself  the  sufficient,  painter  of 
French  landscape." 

To  enter  upon  any  extended  remarks  concerning 
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this  scries  would  be  beside  our  purpose,  and  not  pro- 
bably very  interesting^  to  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  drawings  comprised  in  it  are  not  so  much 
matter  of  fact  records  of  what  the  artist  saw  as, 
to  quote  another,  "  poems  in  colour  suggested  by 
pictorial  recollections  of  certain  scenes  on  the  rivers 
of  France." 

The  writer  who  supplied  the  letterpress  for  the 
"  Rivers  of  France  "  was  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  their  sketches,  the  one  with  pen, 
the  other  with  pencil,  they  visited  the  same  places, 
sometimes  in  company.  "  I  was  curious,"  says  Mr. 
Ritchie,  "  in  observing  what  he  made  of  the  objects 
he  selected  for  his  sketches,  and  was  frequently  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  forcible  idea  he  conveyed  of  a 
place  with  scarcely  a  single  correct  detail.  His  exag- 
gerations, when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  exaggerate, 
were  wonderful — lifting  up,  for  instance,  by  two  or 
three  stories,  the  steeple,  or  rather  stunted  cone,  of  a 
village  church — and  when  I  returned  to  London  I 
never  failed  to  roast  him  on  this  habit.  He  took  my 
remarks  in  good  part,  sometimes  indeed  in  great  glee, 
never  attempting  to  defend  himself,  otherwise  than  by 
rolling  back  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  In  my 
account  of  the  famous  Gilles  de  Retz,  I  had  attempted 
to  identify  that  prototype  of  '  Blue  Beard '  with  the 
hero  of  the  nursery  story,  by  absurdly  insisting  that 
his  beard  was  so  Intensely  black  that  it  seemed  to 
have  a  shade  of  blue.     This  tickled  the  great  painter 
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hugely  ;  and  his  only  reply  to  my  bantering  was^  his 
little  sharp  eyes  glittering  the  while,  '  Blue  Beard  ! 
Blue  Beard!  Black  Beard!'" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LATER   WORK   AND    DEATH. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  this  book  is  not  in- 
tended for  such  as  would  be  interested  in  close  and 
technical  criticism  of  Turner's  work,  nor  even  as  a 
review  of  the  productions  of  Turner's  genius  and 
skill,  it  would  not  be  complete  without  some  re- 
ference to  the  celebrated  pictures  of  Venice.  The 
story  of  Turner's  life  is,  in  fact,  the  story  of  his  art. 
His  life,  apart  from  his  art-productions,  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  writing.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unpardonable  to  omit  notice  of  those  pictures  with 
which  in  the  popular  mind  the  name  of  Turner  is 
more  associated,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  and  about 
which  in  art  circles  so  much  controversy  has  raged. 

When  Turner  first  visited  Venice  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  was  in  1833  that  his  first  pictures  of  that 
'^  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  were  exhibited.  These  were 
the  *' Bridge  of  Sighs,  Ducal  Palace,  and  Custom 
House,  Venice — Canaletti  Painting,"  and  the  "  Ducal 
Palace,  Venice."  From  this  time  he  continued,  with 
intervals,  to  exhibit  Venetian  subjects  till  1845. 
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M.  Henry  Havard  in  his  book  on  Amsterdam  and 
Venice  has  several  descriptions  of  the  "  floating  city," 
made  from  different  parts  of  view.  If  we  take  three 
or  four  of  these  the  reader  will  be  able  better  to 
understand  Turner's  enthusiasm  for  a  city  so  unique 
in  situation,  architecture,  and  richness  of  colour,  and 
also  to  appreciate  his  efforts  to  record  what  he  saw, 
and  what  he  imagined,  of  Venice,  on  canvas. 

Venice  from  a  Distanxe. — "Searching  along 
the  horizon,  trying  to  penetrate  the  haze,  we  try  to 
distinguish  the  marvellous  city  from  the  clouds  in 
which  she  lies  hidden.'  Suddenly  above  the  green 
waters  in  front  of  the  blue  mountains  whose  feet  are 
lost  in  the  mist,  we  see  her  rise.  She  glitters  in  the 
midst  of  the  islands  that  surround  her.  Her  palaces 
of  blue  and  white  seem  to  float  on  the  Adriatic.  She 
reminds  us  of  a  necklace  of  pearls  on  a  cloth  of 
emerald  velvet." 

A  Nearer  View  of  Venice.— "The  forms  do 
not  yet  appear  with  clearness  and  precision  ;  there 
are  no  exact  outlines,  nothing  but  patches  of  rose 
and  white  which  are  relieved  against  a  blue  horizon 
of  an  exquisite  softness,  and  on  the  green  waves 
which  become  silvery  in  the  sunshine." 

A  Still  Nearer  View  of  Venice.— "As  we 
approach,  all  this  delighted  chaos  becomes  less  con- 
fused ;  the  campaniles  detach  their  delicate  profiles 
and  the  domes  their  obesity ;  the  lace-like  balconies 
and  oriental  roofs  of  the  palaces  are  cut  out  more 
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ciearl}',  the  outlines  arc  more  plainly  visible,  but  the 
tones  remain  unchanged.  The  city  preserves  her 
tints  of  white  and  rose,  the  sky  and  sea  their  tints  of 
blue  and  green." 

Within  the  City  Itself. — "We  see  the  great 
boats  with  their  coloured  sails,  the  stone  quays,  and 
the  marble  bridges,  the  red  campaniles,  the  rose- 
coloured  brickwork  and  the  white  marble,  all  close  at 
hand.  'It  is  a  marvellous  concert  of  the  richest  colours, 
a  clashing  of  the  liveliest  and  most  joyous  tints.' " 

It  will  be  readily  understood  how  such  a  city  as 
is  thus  described  would  fascinate  Turner,  and  become 
the  "  last  home  of  his  imagination."  A  "  concert  of 
the  richest  colours,"  and  a  "  clashing  of  the  liveliest 
and  most  joyous  tints,"  are  what  he  revelled  in,  and 
how  fascinating  to  him  were  the  different  effects  of 
light,  as  the  city  "  glittered  in  the  midst  of  the  islands 
which  surround  her,"  and  as  "  her  palaces  of  blue  and 
white  seemed  to  float  on  the  Adriatic,"  his  Venetian 
pictures  themselves  reveal.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  "  Venice "  exhibited  in  1834;  "Scene:  A 
Street  in  Venice,"  exhibited  in  1837  ;  "Ducal  Palace, 
Dogana,  with  Part  of  San  Giorgio,"  exhibited  in  1841 ; 
"  The  '  Sun  of  Venice '  going  to  Sea,"  exhibited  in 
1843,  to  which  were  attached  the  lines — 

"  Fair  shines  the  morn  and  soft  the  zephyrs  blow  a  gale, 
Venicia's  fisher  spreads  his  painted  sail, 
Nor  heeds  the  demon  that  in  grim  repose 
Expects  his  evening  prey." 
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In   1844  was  exhibited  the  "  Approach  to  Venice," 

to  which  in  the  catalogue  the  following  lines  referred — 

"  The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea,  invisible  ; 
And  from  the  land  we  went 
As  to  a  floating  city,  steering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently."— ROGERS'  ^' Italy" 

"The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night. 
The  sun  as  yet  disputes  the  day  with  her." — Byron. 

His  last  Venices  Turner  exhibited  in  1845,  when 
he  had  three,  if  not  four,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  two 
of  them  being  "  Venice — Noon,"  and  "  Venice — Sun- 
set ;  a  Fisher." 

Perhaps  none  of  Turner's  pictures  have  been  more 
fiercely  criticised  and  condemned  than  his  Venices,  and 
perhaps  none  have  been  more  highly  praised.  The 
following  are  examples.    Says  an  unfavourable  critic — 

"  Venice,  well  I  have  seen  Venice.  Venice,  the 
magnificent,  glorious,  queenly,  even  in  her  decay — 
with  her  rich-coloured  buildings,  speaking  of  days 
gone  by,  reflected  in  the  green  water.  What  is 
Venice  in  this  picture?  A  flimsy,  whitewashed, 
meagre  assemblage  of  architecture,  starting  off  ghost- 
like into  unnatural  perspective,  as  if  frightened  at 
the  affected  blaze  of  some  dogger  vessels  (the  only 
attempt  at  ricliness  in  the  picture).  Not  Venice,  but 
the  boat  is  the  attractive  object,  and  what  is  to  make 
this  rich?  Nothing  but  some  green  and  red,  and  yellow 
tinsel,  which  is  so  flimsy  that  it  is  now  cracking  .      .  . 

"  The    greater  part  of   the    picture  is  white    dis- 
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agreeable  white,  without  Hght  or  transparency  ;  and 
the  boats,  with  their  red-worsted  masts,  are  as  gew- 
gaw as  a  child's  toy,  which  he  may  have  cracked  to 
to  sec  what  it  was  made  of.  As  to  Venice,  nothing 
can  be  more  unlike  its  character." 

Over  against  the  foregoing  may  be  placed  the 
following  from  Mr.  Ruskin  : — 

"  But  let  us  take  Turner,  the  last  and  greatest 
step  of  all — thank  Heaven  we  are  in  sunshine  again — 
and  what  sunshine !  Not  the  lurid,  gloomy,  plague- 
Hke  oppression  of  Caneletti,  but  white  flushing  ful- 
ness of  flashing  light,  w^hich  the  waves  drink,  and  the 
clouds  breathe,  bounding,  and  burning  in  intensity  of 
joy.  That  sky — it  is  a  very  visible  infinity — liquid, 
measureless,  unfathomable,  panting  and  melting 
through  the  chasms  in  the  long  fields  of  snow-white, 
flaked,  slow-moving  vapour,  that  guide  the  eye  along 
the  multitudinous  waves  down  to  the  islanded  rest  of 
the  Euganeum  hills. 

"  Do  we  dream,  or  does  the  w^hite  forked  sail  drift 
nearer,  and  nearer  yet,  diminishing  the  blue  sea 
between  us  with  the  fulness  of  its  wings  t  It  pauses 
now  ;  but  the  quivering  of  its  bright  reflection  troubles 
the  shadows  of  the  sea,  those  azure  fathomless  depths 
of  crystal  mystery,  on  which  the  swiftness  of  the 
poised  gondola  floats  double,  its  black  beak  lifted 
like  the  crest  of  a  dark  ocean  bird,  its  scarlet  draperies 
flashed  back  from  the  kindling  surface,  and  its  bent 
oar  breaking  the  radiant  water  into  a  dust  of  gold 
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Dreamlike  and  dim,  but  glorious,  the  unnumbered 
palaces  lift  their  shafts  out  of  the  hollow  sea — pale 
ranks  of  motionless  flame — their  mighty  towers  sent 
up  to  heaven  like  tongues  of  more  eager  fire — their 
grey  domes  looming  vast  and  dark,  like  eclipsed 
worlds — their  sculptured  arabesques  and  purple  marble 
fading  farther  and  fainter,  league  beyond  league,  lost 
in  the  light  of  distance.  Detail  after  detail,  thought 
beyond  thought,  you  find  and  feel  them  through  the 
radiant  mystery,  inexhaustible  as  indistinct,  beautiful, 
but  never  all  revealed  ;  secret  in  fulness,  confused  in 
symmetry,  as  Nature  herself  is  to  the  bewildered  and 
foiled  glance,  giving  out  of  that  indistinctness  and 
through  that  confusion  the  perpetual  newness  of  the 
infinite  and  the  beautiful.  Yes,  Vlx.  Turner,  we  are 
in  Venice  now  !  " 

The  conflict  of  opinion  about  Turner's  pictures, 
we  feel  sure,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
looked  at  from  different  points  of  view,  and  judged 
of  according  to  different  canons  of  art.  If  art  is 
something  distinct  from  Nature,  and  if  it  is  within 
its  province,  and  an  essential  part  of  it,  to  idealise 
and  create,  then  Turner  was  a  great  artist.  If  art  is 
identical  with  the  copying  of  Nature,  and  the  artist 
must  work  strictly  according  to  rule  as  to  perspective 
and  colouring,  then  Turner  has  transgressed  and 
failed.  The  popular  opinion,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  conclusion ;  the 
opinion  of  artists  of  the  former. 
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Illustrative  of  the  effect  which  Turner's  pictures 
have  upon  minds  educated  in  art,  the  following  story 
is  told  by  Mr.  Hamerton  : — 

"  Some  years  ago  several  eminent  French  etchers 
came  over  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
plates  from  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  They 
were  all  men  of  considerable  experience  in  art,  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  old  masters,  and  with  as  much 
modern  art  as  may  be  seen  in  Paris  ;  some  of  them 
were  painters  as  well  as  etchers,  and  therefore  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  use  of  oil  colour.  Thus 
prepared,  and  eager  to  make  acquaintance  with  our 
national  collection,  they  went  to  Trafalgar  Square. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  which 
the  Turner  pictures  produced  on  their  minds.  It  was 
not  mere  critical  approbation,  not  merely  the  respect- 
ful attention  given  to  a  great  master,  it  was  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  with  which  highly  educated 
and  very  sensitive  persons  acknowledge  a  new, 
strange,  and  irresistible  influence  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
sort  of  enthusiasm  which  was  awakened  by  the  verses 
of  Byron,  and  the  violin  playing  of  Paganini.  All 
these  Frenchmen,  whatever  had  been  their  previous 
speciality  in  art — whether  they  had  been  etchers  of 
the  figure,  or  of  architecture,  or  of  landscape — asked 
to  be  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  Turner ;  and 
the  pictures  which  they  most  desired  to  etch  were 
not  those  of  what  has  been  considered  his  sober  and 
sane,  and  orthodox  time,  but  such  things  as  the  later 
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Venlces,  and  those  darin^,^  experiments  in  light  and 
colour  which  have  so  often  been  spoken  of  as  little 
better  than  the  freaks  of  a  gifted  madman.  Here, 
then,  is  evidence,  if  all  other  evidence  were  wanting, 
that  these  pictures  have  the  one  great  power  of  all 
genuine  works  of  art,  as  distinguished  from  simple 
imitations  of  Nature,  the  power  which  excites  and 
arouses  the  artistic  susceptibilities." 

One  of  the  most  famous  pictures  Turner  ever 
painted,  and  that  which  many,  if  not  most,  capable 
judges  considered  to  be  his  chef  cVceuvre,  is  "The 
Fighting  Temeraire,  tugged  to  her  last  Berth  to  be 
broken  up."  The  fine  old  ship  was  originally  a 
French  battleship,  but  was  captured  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  was  made  in  future  to  do  duty  against 
her  former  owners.  As  the  second  ship  in  Colling- 
wood's  division  she  fought  tremendously  in  the  great 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.  But  ships,  like  men  and  systems, 
"  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be,"  as  Turner  in  his 
pathetic  picture  reminds  us.  The  way  in  which  the 
painter  had  it  suggested  to  his  mind  was  as  follows  : 
"In  1838  Turner  was  with  Stanfield  and  a  party  of 
brother  artists  on  one  of  those  holiday  excursions  in 
which  he  so  delighted,  probably  to  end  with  whitebait 
and  champagne  at  Greenwich.  It  was  at  these  times 
that  Turner  talked  and  joked  his  best,  snatching  now 
and  then  a  moment  to  print  on  his  quick  brain  some 
tone  of  sky,  some  gleam  of  water,  some  sprinkling 
light  of  oar,  some  glancing  sunshine  cross-barriug  a 
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sail.  Suddenly  there  moved  down  upon  the  artists' 
boat  the  grand  old  vessel  that  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  Nile,  and  that  led  the  van  at  Trafalgar.  She 
loomed  through  the  evening  haze  pale  and  ghostly, 
as  she  was  being  towed  to  her  last  moorings  at 
Deptford  by  a  little,  fiery,  puny  steam-tug.  'There's 
a  fine  subject,  Turner,'  said  Stanfield.  Accordingly 
Turner  adopted  it,  and,  as  we  all  know,  it  proved  to 
be  one  of  his  most  poetical  pictures." 

According  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  ''Fighting  T^mc- 
raire  "  was  the  last  picture  which  Turner  executed 
with  his  entire  and  perfect  power.  He  claims  that 
this  marks  the  end  of  the  central  and  best  period  of 
ten  years  in  the  artist's  career,  as  the  "  Polyphemus  " 
marked  the  beginning  of  it.  If  he  is  right,  and  as  far 
as  we  know  it  has  never  been  questioned,  it  is  a  co- 
incidence which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the 
latter  picture  is  a  sunrise,  and  the  former  a  sunset. 
With  the  artist  himself  the  "  Temeraire  "  was  always 
a  favourite,  and,  though  he  was  offered  tempting 
sums  of  money  for  it,  he  declined  to  sell  it,  placing 
it  among  the  pictures  he  finally  bequeathed  to  the 
nation.  It  can  now  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery, 
in  London.  The  Athciucuin,  speaking  of  the  "grand 
compass"  of  colour  displayed  in  the  picture,  "from 
the  broad  horizontal  vermilion  splash,  that  is  the  core 
of  the  sunset,  to  the  palest  blue  and  pearl  of  the  moon 
region,"  says,  that  it  "  needed  a  hundred-fingered 
man,  and  a  ten-horse  power  of  brain  to  attain  it"     It 
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declares  tlial  "as  a  picture,  it  is  the  most  i^lorious 
consummation  of  colouring  ever  painted  by  English 
fingers,  or  seen  by  English  eyes  ;  "  that  it  is  "  the 
noblest  ICnglish  poem,  fountled  on  English  scenery 
and  English  events,  ever  thrown  on  canvas  ; "  antl 
that  "he  who  painted  it,  deserves  a  central  seat  in  our 
wide  Tantheon." 

Erom  the  time  of  painting  this  picture  Turner's 
powers  gradually  waned  and  tleca)'ed,  till,  in  1S45, 
there  came  something  like  a  collapse.  After  this  indeed 
lie  painted  no  pictures  which  have  not  been  severely 
criticised,  and  even  ridiculed  ;  though  some  of  them, 
it  must  be  added,  have  been  nu.)st  highly  i>raiscd, 
especially  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  Among  the  praised  ones 
wc  will  simply  mention  the  "  Slavers  throwing 
overboard  the  Dead  and  l))'ing."  Concerm'ng  this 
picture  Mr.  Ruskin  sa\'s,  "  I  think  the  noblest  sea 
Turner  has  ever  painted,  and,  if  so,  certainly  the 
noblest  ever  painted  by  man,  is  that  of  the  '  Slave 
Ship,'  the  chief  Academy  picture  of  the  exhibition 
of  1840." 

In  1 8$ I,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  great 
solitary  genius  dieil,  his  decease  taking  place  in  a 
garret  in  a  mean  liDUse,  by  llu-  river  side,  at  Chelsea, 
where,  for  some  linu-,  lu-  had  lived,  quite  unkn'.)wn  to 
his  friends,  under  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Booth."  It  was 
only  the  day  before  his  decease  that  he  was  discovered 
there,  and  then  his  Outtn  Anne  Street  housekeeper 
foiiiul  him  out.      In  aceoidanec  with  his  own  wish,  he 
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was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a  costly 
monument  to  his  memory  may  be  seen. 

The  following  account  of  his  funeral  appeared  in 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers  : — 

"  The  mortal  remains  of  the  great  artist  who  has 
just  been  removed  from  us,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
were  received  within  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's,  and  borne 
to  their  final  resting-place  in  the  catacombs.  What- 
ever hesitation  might  have  been  felt  by  the  mass  of 
those  who  gazed  on  the  later  efforts  of  his  brush  in 
believing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in 
his  profession,  none  of  his  brethren  seemed  to  have 
any  doubt  of  his  decided  excellence,  and  the  best  of 
them  all  have  ever  readily  admitted  his  superiority 
in  poetry,  feeling,  fancy,  and  genius.  Long  ere  his 
death  he  had  the  felicity  of  knowing  that  his  name 
and  his  works  were  regarded  with  that  reverential 
respect  and  estimation  which  are  given  to  other  artists 
by  posterity  alone,  and  his  earlier  productions  have 
been  placed  among  the  classical  ornaments  of  our 
choicest  collections  and  galleries  for  many  years. 
Even  those  who  could  only  sneer  and  smile  at  the 
erratic  blaze  of  his  colour,  shifting  and  flickering  as 
the  light  of  the  aurora,  lingered  minute  after  minute 
before  the  last  incomprehensible  *  Turner '  that 
gleamed  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  the  first 
name  sought  for  upon  the  catalogue  by  the  critic, 
artist,  and  amateur,  as  well  as  by  those  who  could  not 
understand  him  when  they  found   him,  was  his   also. 
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Many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  painters,  and 
many  private  friends,  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  remains,  and  followed  his  hearse  yesterday,  and 
a  long  procession  of  mourning  coaches  and  private 
carriages  preceded  it  to  the  Cathedral. 

"  When  the  hearse  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Cathedral  the  coffin  was  received  by  the  clergy,  and 
the  procession  slowly  stepped  up  the  aisle — the  sing- 
ing boys,  vicar's  choral,  vergers,  minor  canons,  the 
Dean  (Milman),  the  Archdeacon,  the  Ven.  Hale  Hale, 
the  Canon  Residentiary,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Champneys 
being  in  attendance,  and  forming  in  front  of  the  pall- 
bearers and  mutes.  The  choristers  chanted  the 
"  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  and  the  organ  pealed  through 
the  aisle  as  the  coffin  was  borne  into  the  chapel, 
where  it  was  laid  down  while  the  Dean  read  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service  for  the  dead,  after  which  it 
was  raised  ;  and  while  it  was  being  carried  towards 
the  catacombs  the  rest  of  the  service  was  performed 
according  to  the  rubric,  and  at  the  conclusion  the 
coffin  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  vaults.  It  bore  the 
simple  inscription  'Joseph  Mallord  Turner,  Esq.,  R.A., 
died  December  19th,  185 1,  aged  79  years.  A  con- 
siderable crowd  was  attracted  outside  by  the  cere- 
monial, and  about  five  hundred  persons  were  present 
in  the  aisles  and  the  chapel." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  statement  of  age  in 
the  inscription  on  the  coffin  was  erroneous,  as  Turner, 
having  been  born  in  1775,  was  in  reality  but  seventy- 
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six.  The  following  lines  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Lane,  are  on  the 
Turner  monument  in  St,  Paul's,  which  is  a  statue  by 
MacDowell  :— 

" '  In  habit  as  he  hved'  and  wrought, 
And  hstened  as  sweet  Nature  taught, 

Turner  in  simple  guise 
Upon  a  rock  observant  stands  ; 
He  pauses  as  the  scene  expands 

In  splendour  to  his  eyes  ; 
Then  glancing  o'er  the  land,  the  sea, 
Sets  his  creative  fancy  free. 

*' And  as  the  sculptor's  lofty  reach 
Aspires  in  metaphor  to  teach, 

Thus  in  immortal  stone, 
MacDowell's  ready  wit  suggests, 
The  rock  on  which  great  Turner  rests, 

Unshackled  and  alone." 


CHAPTER  X. 

MENTAL  AND   MORAL  EXCELLENCIES  AND  DEFECTS. 

The  barber's  son  "died  rich,"  leaving  a  fortune  of 
;^ 1 40,000.  An  artist  friend  informs  the  author  that 
this  large  sum  was  partly  made  by  Stock  Exchange 
transactions.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  Turner,  like  many  others  with  money 
to  invest  and  employ,  bought  and  sold  stocks  and 
shares.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  this  to  his 
advantage.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that 
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he  did  so  in  order  to  account  for  his  realising  a  fortune 
so  large.  His  works,  even  during  his  lifetime,  fetched 
considerable  sums  of  money,  as  much  as  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  TJie  Times  in  185 1,  having,  not  unfrequently,  been 
given  for  one  of  his  small  sketches  in  water-colours. 
His  larger  works  in  oil  sold  for  hundreds  of  pounds 
each,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  known  to  have 
refused  i^  100,000  for  the  contents  of  his  Queen  Anne 
Street  Gallery  on  one  occasion.  Then  it  must  be 
borne  in  inind  that  Turner  knew  remarkably  well 
how  to  take  care  of  money.  He  may  even  be  said  to 
have  been  parsimonious,  living  meanly  and  scraping, 
and  hoarding  incessantly. 

Illustrative  of  his  meanness  in  money  matters,  the 
story  is  told  that  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's, 
who  resided  at  Clapham  Common,  commissioned  the 
amiable  President  of  the  Academy  to  order  of  Turner 
a  picture  at  a  most  liberal  price.  When  it  was 
finished  both  Sir  Thomas  and  Turner  were  invited  to 
dinner  to  see  to  its  proper  hanging  ;  but  the  former 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  on  the  appointed  day. 
Turner,  however,  arrived  with  the  picture,  which  was 
greatly  admired.  After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  had 
retired,  the  gentleman,  noticing,  as  he  thought,  the 
artist's  uneasiness,  said — 

"We  will  now  to  business.  Excuse  me  for  a 
moment  while  I  write  you  a  cheque." 

The  cheque  was  written  and  handed  to  Turner; 
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but  instead  of  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  he  kept 
turning  it  over,  eyeing  first  the  gentleman  and  then 
the  cheque.  Apprehensive  of  error,  the  gentleman 
now  observed — 

"  I  have  made  it  guineas,  I  believe  ?  It  was  to  be 
guineas  ;  was  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  the  guineas  are  right  enough,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  I  paid  six  shillings  for  the  coach,  and 
that's  not  down  !  " 

On  one  occasion  when  making  one  of  his  con- 
tinental tours  he  met  a  well-known  water-colour 
painter  on  the  Moselle,  and  fraternised  with  him. 
He  then  invited  him  to  dinner,  at  which  there 
was  no  stint.  The  time  to  separate  at  length  came, 
and  the  comrades  exchanged  friendly  good  nights. 
The  next  morning  the  weaker  vessel  rose  late.  On 
leaving  his  room  his  first  inquiry  was  if  Monsieur 
Turner  had  gone  out  sketching  yet.  "  Left  for  good 
at  five  o'clock  this  morning,"  was  the  reply,  "and  said 
you  would  settle  both  the  bills."  This  has  been  des- 
cribed as  a  "  rough  practical  joke,"  but,  even  if  that 
interpretation  be  put  upon  it,  it  must  be  said  that 
probably  Turner  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  because  it 
enabled  him  to  evade  a  demand  upon  his  pocket. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  Byron's  publisher,  once  met 
Turner  in  the  Tyrol,  and  he  has  related,  apparently, 
how,  when,  there,  the  great  artist  had  much  court 
paid  to  him  by  a  small  official  of  the  neighbourhood 
who    had    a   taste   for   painting.      A    carriage    was 
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obtained,  and  away  went  the  professional  and  the 
amateur  to  visit  every  rock  worth  seeing  as  a  point 
of  view  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  Who  engaged  the 
carriage  we  are  not  told,  but  Turner  was  very  careful 
to  let  his  companion  pay  for  the  hire. 

How  unscrupulously  grasping  he  could  be  some- 
times is  painfully  shewn  in  a  dispute  he  had  with 
Mr.  Cooke,  one  of  his  engravers,  who  in  a  letter  to 
him  combating  an  unfair  demand  in  reference  to  the 
"  Southern  Coast,"  says — 

"  On  Saturday  last,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  you 
declared  in  my  print-rooms,  before  three  persons,  who 
distinctly  heard  it,  as  follows  : — '  I  will  have  my  terms, 
or  I  will  oppose  the  work  by  doing  another  Coast' 
These  were  the  words  you  used,  and  every  one  must 
allow  them  to  be  a  threat.  And  this  morning 
(Monday)  you  show  me  a  note  of  my  own  handwrit- 
ing, with  these  words  (or  words  to  this  immediate 
effect)  :  '  The  drawings  for  the  future  Coast  shall  be 
paid  twelve  guineas  and  a  half  each.' 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  how  can 
you  apply  the  above  note  to  any  drawings  for  the 
first  division  of  the  work  called  the  Southern  Coast, 
and  tell  me  I  owe  you  guineas  on  each  of  those 
drawings  "^  Did  you  not  agree  to  make  the  whole  of 
the  South  Coast  drawings  at  £y  los.  each?  And  did 
I  not  continue  to  pay  you  that  sum  for  the  first  four 
numbers  ?  When  a  meeting  of  the  partners  took 
place  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  exertions 
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tliat  myself  and  brother  had  made  on  the  plates,  to 
testify  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  considering  the 
difficulties  I  had  placed  myself  in  by  such  an  agree- 
ment as  I  had  made  (dictated  by  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  welfare  of  a  work  which  had  been  planned  and 
executed  with  so  much  zeal,  and  of  my  being  paid 
the  small  sum  only  of  twenty-five  guineas  for  each 
plate,  including  the  loan  of  the  drawings,  for  which  I 
received  no  return  or  consideration  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  shareholders),  they  unanimously  (except- 
ing on  your  part),  and  very  liberally,  increased  the 
price  of  each  plate  to  ^^40  ;  and  I  agreed,  on  my  part, 
to  pay  you  ten  guineas  for  each  drawing  after  the 
fourth  number.  And  have  I  not  kept  this  agree- 
ment? Yes,  you  have  received  from  me,  and  from 
Messrs.  Arch  on  my  account,  the  whole  sum  so  agreed 
upon,  and  for  which  you  have  given  me  and  them 
receipts.  The  work^  has  now  been  finished  upwards 
of  six  months,  when  you  show  me  a  note  of  my  own 
handwriting  ;  andVhich  was  ^^Titten  to  you  in  reply  to 
a  part  of  your  letter,  where  you  say,  '  Do  you  imagine 
I  shall  go  to  John  o'Groat's  House  for  the  same  sum  I 
received  for  the  southern  part  ? '  Is  this  fair  conduct 
between  man  and  man — to  apply  the  note  (so  explicit 
in  itself)  to  the  former  work,  and  to  endeavour  to 
malce  me  believe  I  still  owe  you  two  guineas  and  a 
half  on  each  drawing?  Why,  let  me  ask,  should  I 
promise  you  such  a  sum  ?  What  possible  motive 
could  I  have  in  heaping  gold  into  your  pockets,  when 
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you  have  always  taken  such  special  care  of  your 
interests,  even  in  the  case  of  '  Neptune's  Trident,' 
which  I  can  declare  you  presented  to  me  ;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  this  understanding  I  presented  it  again  to 
Mrs.  Cooke.  You  may  recollect  afterwards  charging  me 
two  guineas  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  requesting  me  at  the 
same  time  to  return  it  to  you,  which  has  been  done." 

Is  it  surprising,  when  Turner  could  do  such  things 
as  ]\Ir.  Cooke  pretty  conclusively  convicts  him  of, 
that  he  should  have  got  for  himself  a  not  very  good 
name  among  those  with  -whom  he  did  business, 
especially  the  engravers  and  publishers?  An  ex- 
cellent story  is  told  of  one  of  the  latter,  who  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  brother  publisher  in 
Yorkshire,  when  the  artist  went  thither  to  make  his 
drawings  for  Whitaker's  "  History  of  Richmondshire." 
"  Above  all  things,  remember,"  wrote  he,  "  that  Turner 
is  a  great  Jew."  The  intimation  was  taken  literally, 
and,  as  the  next  day  happened  to  be  Sunday,  the 
publisher,  signifying  after  breakfast  his  departure  to 
church,  expressed  a  hope  that  Turner  would  amuse 
himself  with  the  books  and  pictures  till  he  returned. 
The  latter  was  somewhat  nettled  at  being  so  obviously 
treated  as  a  pagan,  but  preserved  silence  on  the 
subject.  On  the  dinner-table,  however,  later  on, 
appeared  an  unlucky  and  mal-a-propos  ham,  and  the 
host  began  to  apologise  for  it.  *'  What  on  earth  do 
you  mean,  sir  t "  demanded  Turner.  ''  Why,  they 
wrote    to    me   that  you  were  a  Jew,"   explained   the 
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perplexed  host,  in  reply.  What  followed  deponent 
saith  not. 

His  parsimony,  selfishness,  loose  habits,  and, 
latterly,  his  undue  love  of  wine,  were  grievous  defects 
in  the  great  man's  character.  On  these  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  dwell,  though  faithfulness  demands  that 
they  should  be  mentioned.  Let  us  now  turn  to  some 
other  traits  of  his  character  which  are  more  pleasing 
to  contemplate. 

There  was  a  certain  impulsive  generosity  in  his 
nature  which  occasionally  'manifested  itself,  and  which 
seems  to  say  that  his  real  and  original  nature  \vas  to 
bo  generous,  and  that  the  selfishness,  which  has  been 
so  much  condemned  in  him,  was  super-induced  by 
the  training  which  his  thrifty  father  gave  him,  and 
to  his  failure,  through  disappointed  love,  to  form 
those  family  ties  and  relationships  which  are  its  best 
correctives. 

It  is  related  of  him,  for  example,  that  one  of  his 
early  patrons,  who  had  bought  some  of  his  drawings 
when  he  w^as  an  obscure  barber's  son,  working  in  his 
murky  bedroom  in  Maiden  Lane,  in  course  of  time 
became  involved,  and  directed  his  steward  to  cut 
down  som.e  valuable  timber  on  the  estate  to  relieve 
the  pressure.  As  soon  as  Turner,  who  was  now  a 
famous  and  wealthy  m.an,  heard  of  this,  his  generous 
impulses  were  stirred,  and  gratefulness  for  long-past 
kindness  was  rc-excitcd.  Shaking  off  his  habitual 
parsimony,  he  forthwith  wrote  to  the  steward,  sending 
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the  sum  required,  amounting  to  some  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  enjoining  upon  him  secrecy  as  to  the 
sender.  In  course  of  time  the  affairs  of  the  gentleman 
raUied,  and  the  entire  sum  was  repaid  through  the 
steward,  who  kept  the  secret  strictly. 

There  is  good  authorit}^  too,  for  the  statement 
that  a  poor  woman  once  interrupted  his  day's  painting 
by  teasing  him  with  a  begging  petition  ;  whereupon, 
he  roughly  chid  her  and  dismissed  her.  Before, 
however,  she  had  got  to  the  hall-door  he  relented,  ran 
after  her,  and  presented  her  with  a  five-pound  note 
— no  small  sum  for  a  careful,  thrifty  man  to  give 
away  on  a  sudden  impulse. 

The  death  of  a  drawing  master  deeply  affected 
him,  and,  as  the  widow  was  in  need,  he,  out  of  regard 
for  the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  her  deceased 
husband,  lent  her  various  sums  of  money,  till  the 
total  was  considerable.  Fortune,  however,  favoured 
the  exertions  of  the  poor  woman,  and  she  waited 
upon  Turner  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the  borrowed 
money.  He  resolutely  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  refused  to  take  it,  desiring  her  to  apply  the 
amount  to  the  education  of  her  children. 

He  was  much  attached  to  his  own  profession  and 
to  the  members  of  it.  He  never  spoke  in  disparage- 
ment of  his  brother  artists,  but  was  always  friendly 
and  just  towards  them.  Here  is  a  pleasing  example 
of  his  kindness  to  young  artists,  with  whom,  in  their 
struggles,  he  had  a  strong  fellow-feeling. 
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When  Bird,  the  son  of  a  Wolverhampton  clothier, 
first  sent  a  picture  to  the  Ro}-al  Academy,  Turner 
was  one  of  the  "  Hanging;  Committee,"  all  the 
members  of  which  declared  the  work  of  the  new  man 
to  have  merit,  but  all,  with  one  exception,  declared 
also  that  it  could  not  be  hung  for  want  of  space. 
That  exception  was  Turner.  He  growled  out  his 
dissent,  and  insisted  that  the  young  man's  picture 
"  must  have  a  place."  The  other  Royal  Academicians 
stolidly  content  themseh'es,  inasmuch  as  tJieir  pictures 
were  all  hung — like  passengers  in  a  railway  train,  who 
do  not  wish  to  put  themselves  to  a  little  trouble  to 
accommodate  a  new-comer — by  declaring  there  was  "no 
room."  While  they  joked  and  talked,  Turner  turned 
again  to  the  picture  and  gave  it  a  severe  scrutiny,  and 
then,  in  generous  recognition  of  its  merits,  he  shouted 
with  emphasis,  "  We  must  find  a  place  for  this  young 
man's  picture!"  "Impossible!"  was  the  response. 
Turner  said  no  more,  but  quietly  removed  one  of  his 
own  pictures  and  hung  up  Bird's  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Hart,  R.A.,  has  furnished  an  excellent 
example  of  Turner's  readiness  to  assist  the  young 
and  unknown  with  generous  hints  and  friendly  coun- 
sel. As  a  young  man,  he  had  sent  to  the  Academy 
a  clever  representation  of  "  Galileo  in  the  Dungeon 
of  the  Inquisition."  It  was  a  picture  of  merit,  be- 
traying more  than  usual  thoughtfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  young  painter,  and  pointing  a  fine  moral  of  the 
mistaken  zcai  and  persecuting  fury  of  tlie  representa- 
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lives  of  the  Christian  reh"gion  in  those  days,  and  of 
the  injury  that  is  done  when  ReHgion  steps  out  of  her 
own  proper  sphere  and  meddlesomely  pronounces 
upon  questions  concerning  which  it  is  not  within  her 
province  to  teach.  Turner  was  pleased  with  it,  and 
expressed  his  approval  in  a  marked  manner.  After 
looking  at  the  picture  for  a  short  time  he  swept  in, 
with  a  twirl  or  two  of  his  brush,  some  concentric 
spheres  upon  the  prison  wall.  The  operation  was  a 
brief  one ;  but  its  value  it  does  not  require  a  trained 
and  practised  artist  to  perceive.  Those  simple  circles, 
it  is  said,  were  worth  twenty  guineas  to  the  young 
aspirant,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  they  had  a  value 
for  him  beyond  that  of  money.  As  a  further  Instance 
of  his  unselfish  recognition  of  the  merit  of  others,  it 
may  be  related  that  on  being  told  that  Calcott  had 
painted  one  of  his  finest  scenes  on  the  Thames,  on 
commission,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  he  observed,  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  the  fine-art  patrons  of  that 
day  :  "  Had  I  been  deputed  to  set  a  value  on  that 
picture,  I  should  have  awarded  a  thousand  pounds." 

There  Is  another  story,  which  is  so  good  that  it 
must  not  be  omitted  here.  It  goes  beyond  those  just 
related  In  the  Illustration  of  that  trait  of  Turner's 
character  to  which  attention  has  been  directed,  for  it 
exhibits  him  not  only  as  generous,  but  as  self-sacri- 
ficing. His  picture  of  "Cologne"  was  exhibited  in 
1826,  and  was  hung  between  two  portraits  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  :  one  of  Lady  Wallscourt,  the  other 
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of  Lady  Robert  Manners.  The  sky  of  Turner's 
picture  being  exceeding  bright,  it  had  a  most  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  colour  of  the  two  portraits,  and 
Sir  Thomas,  naturally  feeling  mortified,  complained 
openly  of  the  position.  At  that  time,  it  should  be 
explained,  artists  were  permitted  to  retouch  their 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  At  a  private 
view  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  exhibition 
was  opened,  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  Turner's 
picture  in  all  its  glory  led  a  group  of  expectant 
critics  up  to  it.  It  had  undergone  such  a  change 
that  he  started  back  from  it  in  consternation  and 
disappointment ;  the  golden  sky  had  turned  to  a  dun 
colour.  He  ran  up  to  the  artist,  who  was  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Turner,  Turner  !  what 
have  you  done  to  your  picture  ?" 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Turner^  in  an  undertone,  "  poor  Law- 
rence was  so  unhappy !  It's  only  lampblack.  It'll 
all  wash  off  after  the  exhibition."  The  meaning  of 
this  was  that  he  had  passed  a  wash  of  lampblack  in 
water-colour  over  the  sk}',  and  so  for  the  time  utterly 
spoiled  his  picture,  because  its  unveiled  splendour 
would  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  pictures 
of  his  neighbour.  Such  unselfish  generosity  one  likes 
to  think  of  in  Turner. 

One  of  the  best  "  counter-stories "  relates  to 
Constable,  for  whom  Turner  had  not  much  love. 
The  story  is  told  by  Leslie,  in  his  "Autobiographical 
Recollections,"  and  is  as  follows: — *' In    1832,   when 
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Constable  exhibited  his  *  Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge/  it  was,  placed  in  the  School  of  Painting — one 
of  the  small  rooms  at  Somerset  House.  A  sea  piece 
by  Turner  was  next  to  it — a  grey  picture,  beautiful 
and  true,  but  with  no  positive  colour  in  any  part  of  it. 
Constable's  '  Waterloo '  seemed  as  if  painted  with 
liquid  gold  and  silver,  and  Turner  came  several  times 
into  the  room  vrhile  he  was  heightening,  with  ver- 
milion and  lake,  the  decorations  and  flags  of  the  city 
barges.     Turner  stood  behind  him  looking  from  the 

*  Waterloo '  to  his  own  picture,  and  at  last  brought 
his  palette  from  the  great  room,  where  he  was  touch- 
ing another  picture,  and  putting  a  round  daub  of  red 
lead,  somewhat  bigger  than  a  shilling,  on  his  grey 
sea,  went  away  without  saying  a  word.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  red  lead,  made  more  vivid  by  the 
coolness  of  the  picture,  caused  even  the  vermilion  and 
lake  of  Constable  to  look  weak.  I  came  into  the 
room  just  as  Turner  left  it.  '  He  has  been  here,'  said 
Constable,  '  and  fired  a  gun.'  On  the  opposite  wall 
was  a  picture,  by  Jones,  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  in    the   furnace.      '  A   coal,'    said    Cooper, 

*  has  bounced  across  the  room  from  Jones's  picture 
and  set  fire  to  Turner's  sea.'  The  great  man  did  not 
come  into  the  room  for  a  day  and  a  half;  and  then, 
in  the  last  moments  that  were  allowed  for  painting, 
he  glazed  the  seal  he  had  put  on  his  picture  and 
shaped  it  into  a  buoy." 

But    though    Turner    had    not    much    love    for 
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Constable  he  could  do  him  a  kindness  when  occasion 
arose.  The  latter  was  one  day  pacin^^  impatiently 
before  a  picture,  the  effect  of  which  somehow  or  other 
did  not  please  him.  It  was  true  to  the  canons  of  art, 
and  }xt  he  was  conscious  that  there  was  something 
wanting.  There  was  a  stroke  too  little  or  too  much, 
something  deficient  or  redundant ;  but  what  it  was  he 
could  not  tell.  Just  then  Turner  came  in.  "  I  say. 
Turner,"  cried  Constable,  "  there  is  something  wrong- 
in  this  picture,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  tell 
what  it  is.  You  give  it  a  look."  Turner  looked  at 
the  picture  steadily  for  a  few  moments,  then  seizing 
a  brush  he  struck  in  a  ripple  of  water  in  the  fore- 
ground. This  was  the  thing  that  was  wanted,  and 
the  picture  was  now  complete. 

For  his  profession  Turner  had  an  undying  en- 
thusiasm ;  without  this  enthusiasm,  genius  as  he  was, 
he  would  never  have  become  such  a  master  as  he  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been.  An  admirable  anecdote 
illustrative  of  it  has  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley: — 

"  I  had  taken  my  mother  and  a  cousin,"  he  writes, 
"  to  see  Turner's  pictures  ;  and,  as  my  mother  knows 
nothing  about  art,  I  was  taking  her  down  the  galler}' 
to  look  at  the  large  '  Richmond  Park  ; '  but  as  we 
were  passing  the  '  Snow  Storm  '  she  stopped  before 
it,  and  I  could  hardly  get  her  to  look  at  any  other 
picture  ;  and  she  told  me  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  I  had  any  notion  of,  though  I   have   seen   many 
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snow-storms.  She  had  been  in  such  a  scene  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  during  the  war.  When,  some  time 
afterwards,  I  thanked  Turner  for  his  permission  for 
her  to  see  the  pictures,  I  told  him  that  he  would  not 
guess  what  had  caught  my  mother's  fancy,  and  then 
named  the^  picture  ;  but  he  said — '  I  did  not  paint  it 
to  be  understood,  but  I  wished  to  show  what  such  a 
scene  was  like.  I  got  the  sailors  to  lash  me  to  the' 
mast  to  observe  it.  I  was  lashed  for  four  hours,  and 
I  did  not  expect  to  escape ;  but  I  felt  bound  to  re- 
cord it  if  I  did  !  '  " 

The  story  certainly  reveals  the  great  artist  in  his 
most  heroic  mood,  forgetful  both  of  danger  and  dis- 
comfort in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  Turner  lashed  to 
the  mast  in  a  snow-storm,  taking  notes,  would  make 
a  fine  subject  for  one  of  Turner's  successors  in  art  to 
try  his  hand  upon. 

Turner's  kindness  to  the  members  of  his  pro- 
fession has  already  been  referred  to.  Further  evidence 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  founded,  or 
at  all  events  assisted  to  found,  the  ''  Artists'*  General 
Benevolent  Fund,"  a  society  which  sought  to  assist 
poor  artists  and  their  widows  and  orphans  when 
the  husbands  and  fathers  were  deceased.  He  also, 
many  years  before  he  died,  projected  a  scheme  for 
giving  assistance  to  decayed  members  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  directed  by  his  will  that  "A  Charitable 
Institution  be  founded  for  the  maintenance  and 
support   of   Poor  and   Decayed    Male  Artists    being 
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born  in  England  and  of  English  parents  onl}-,  and 
lawful  issue."  But  Turner  made  his  own  will,  and 
has  given  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  folly  of  being 
"  every  man  his  own  law}'er."  He  was  not  remark- 
abl)^  clever  at  making  known  his  meaning  through 
the  medium  of  language,  especially  written  language, 
but  was  most  obscure  and  involved  in  style.  It  is 
true  that  he  could  not  beat  the  lawyers  in  this  latter 
respect  ;  but  then,  although  not  readily  understood 
by  others,  their  involved  legal  verbiage  is  understood 
among  themselves  ;  whereas  a  will  written  in  plain, 
straightforward  English  they  are  apt  to  interpret  in 
a  way  very  different  from  what  the  testator  meant, 
and  different  from  that  in  which  everybody  else  w^ould 
understand  it.  The  consequence  was  that  Turner's 
project,  upon  w^hich  it  would  seem  he  had  so  much 
set  his  heart,  fell  through,  and  the  Charitable  Institu- 
tion, to  be  called  "  Turner's  Gift,"  has  never  existed 
except  in  the  brain  of  its  projector. 

Reference  has  been  made  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  this  work  to  Turner's  incorrect  spelling  and  bad 
grammar.  His  deficiencies  in  these  respects  were 
most  marked,  and,  considering  the  powers  of  mind 
which  he,  beyond  all  question,  possessed,  they  are 
most  surprising.  Perhaps  even  more  surprising  is 
the  fact  that,  apparently,  he  could  not  think  clearly, 
or  express  himself,  at  least  in  writing,  shortly  and 
intelligibly.  Hisconfusedness  of  thought  and  involu- 
tion of  style  are  something  wonderful. 
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Turner  had  a  great  notion  of  beinc^  a  poet,  and  all 
his  life  long  he  seems  to  have  beguiled  his  leisure  by 
efforts  at  verse.  Mr.  Hamerton  says,  "It  might  be 
possible,  indeed,  if  it  were  worth  the  expense,  to  make 
up  a  small  volume  of  Turnerian  poetry,  which  might 
bear,  as  a  motto,  on  its  title-page  one  line  of  the  poet 
himself — 

'  Lead  me  along  with  thy  arjuonuous  verse.' 

Such  a  volume  woulci  contain  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  grammar,  spelling,  and 
construction  that  could  be  offered  as  exercises  for 
correction  to  little  boys  at  school." 

Among  other  examples  he  gives  the  follow  ing  : — 

"  Hill  after  hill  incessant  cheats  the  eye, 
While  each  the  intermediate  space  deny." 

"To  form  the  snares  for  lobsters  armed  in  mail, 
But  7na?i  more  cunning  over  this  prevail" 

"  The  floating  seaweed  to  the  eye  appears, 
And,  by  the  waving  medium,  seamen  steers.^* 

"  Have  we  not  soil  sufficient  rich  1 " 

"  Where  atmospheric  ccntraries  doth  dwell." 

The  spelling  is  better  than  the  grammatical  con- 
struction ;  indeed,  very  much  better,  as  Mr.  Hamerton 
remarks,  than  one  might  expect  from  the  author  of 
such  "  armonuous  verse ; "  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  one  finds  an  error  in  spelling,  whereas  in  the 
poet's  syntax  they  abound.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
man's  weaknesses  to  attach  snatches  of  his  verse  to 
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the  titles  of  his  pictures  in  the  Academy  catalogue, 
particularly  from  a  poem,  whicli  he  kept  by  him  in 
manuscript,  called  "  The  Fallacies  of  Hope."  "  In 
1800,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "some  not  very  promising 
*Anon.'  lines  were  attached  to  'Views  of  Dolbadern 
and  Carnarvon  Castles.'  Akenside  and  Ossian  were 
next  laid  under  contribution.  Then  Ovid,  Calli- 
machus,  and  Homer.  At  last,  in  181 2,  the  'Fallacies 
of  Hope  '  begin,  a  propos  of  ^  Hannibal's  Crossing  the 
Alps ; '  and  this  poem  continues  to  be  the  principal 
text-book,  with  occasional  recurrences  to  Thomson, 
one  passage  from  Scott,  and  several  from  Byron." 

But  Turner  was  a  poet,  nevertheless ;  he  had  a 
powerful  insight  into  Nature,  true  poetic  sentiment, 
and  a  strong  and  vivid  imagination ;  but  he  lacked 
expression,  except  by  means  of  his  brush  upon  canvas. 
As  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  says,  "  He  was  truly  the  poet 
of  painting."  His  greatest  power  is  seen  in  the  light 
effects  which  he  has  displayed  in  his  pictures,  particu- 
larly those  which  he  painted  in  his  prime.  In  a 
recently  published  book,  by  M.  Chesneau,  on  "  The 
English  School  of  Painting,"  this  French  author  says  : 
"  Turner's  one  dream,  the  extraordinarily  high  aspira- 
tion of  his  life,  was  to  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
light  in  all  its  phases.  ...  He  has  attempted 
and  mastered  every  enchanting  effect,  intricacy,  and 
radiance  of  light,  although  at  times  he  has  been  sorely 
baffled.  From  the  pale  gleams  of  twih'ght  and  grey 
dawn,  breaking  in  the  cast  over  the  dark  earth,  to  the 
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dazzlini;"  rays  of  the  setting  sun  firing  the  restless 
waves,  it  is  one  unbroken  series  of  marvels  :  Venetian 
views,  English  coasts,  cathedrals,  castles,  forests,  moun- 
tains, peaceful  lakes,  stormy  seas,  ships  in  distress, 
naval  battles,  fleets  in  full  sail,  the  seashore  at  low 
tide,  interiors,  reception  halls,  anatomical  and  ornitho- 
logical studies,  animals,  architecture — both  genuine 
and  fanciful — plants,  insects,  and  flowers — it  is  a  per- 
fect fairyland — a  world  in  which  transplendent  reality 
and  ardent  fancy  are  blended  and  interwoven  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  teeming  with  life  and  movement." 
So  much  for  Turner's  art.  As  to  his  character 
and  mode  of  life,  they  were  avowedly  defective,  and 
must  be  pointed  to  by  way  of  warning  rather  than 
incitement  to  imitation.  Still,  he  had  some  great 
qualities,  as  is  witnessed  to  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  says,  "  He  had  a  heart  as  in- 
tensely kind  and  as  nobly  true  as  God  ever  gave  to 
one  of  His  creatures.  .  .  .  Having  known  Turner 
for  ten  years,  and  that  during  the  period  of  his  life 
when  the  brightest  qualities  of  his  mind  were  in  many 
respects  diminished,  and  when  he  was  suffering  most 
from  the  evil-speaking  of  the  world,  I  never  heard 
him  say  one  depreciating  word  of  living  man  or  man's 
work.  I  never  saw  him  look  an  unkind  or  blameful 
look.  I  never  saw  him  let  pass,  without  some  sorrovv^- 
ful  remonstrance,  or  endeavour  at  mitigation,  a 
blameful  word  spoken  by  another.  Of  no  man 
but   Turner  whom   I   have  ever  known  could  I  say 
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this  ;  and  of  this  kindness  and  truth  came,  I  repeat, 
all  his  highest  power  ;  and  all  his  failure  and  error, 
deep  and  strange,  came  of  his  faithlessness.'' 

Turner  was  a  great  man,  and  worthy  of  a  high 
place  among  the  most  distinguished  artists.  He 
and  such  as  he  of  English  name  and  great  achieve- 
ments remind  our  youth,  and  the  youth  of  the  entire 
English-speaking  world,  that  they  have  a  great 
heritage.  May  they  be  enabled  the  more  to  realise 
this,  the  privileges  it  confers,  and  the  responsibilities 
it  entails,  by  a  perusal  of  this  brief  study  of  the  life 
and  work  of  The  Poet-Laureate  of  English  Art ! 


\fiur  Portrait  is  frotn  a  Sketch  by  Sir  John  Gilbert.) 
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